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INDIA DURING THE JUBILEE REIGN. 


THE natives of India have already celebrated the Jubilee, 
and so far have appeared in the very van of loyal demon- 
stration. In this remarkable manifestation of theirs, there 
doubtless were four guiding motives: first, a natural desire 
to please a Ruling Power with which—notwithstanding all 
drawbacks or abatements—they are, on the whole, well 
contented ; second, a pride in belonging to an Empire 
visibly ascending, expanding, increasing ; third, a feeling 
of thankfulness for many material and moral benefits which 
a forty years’ retrospect brings into bright relief; fourth, 
a hope that still further benefits, in the same directions as 
before or in new directions, may arise during the course of 
affairs, or be specially conferred. All these motives are 
quite consistent with dissatisfaction in respect to particular 
details, or to specific circumstances in the present ; and on 
the whole they fully suffice to account for the heartiness of 
the loyalty that has been demonstrated. 

In this paper I purpose to review briefly and summarily 
the facts, reasons, and considerations why, not only a 
patriotic Briton, but also a thoughtful and well-informed 
Indian, may look back with pleasure on the fifty years 
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period which ends on June 21, 1887. For, much as the 
British Empire all over the world has grown and changed 
during this time, nowhere have such growth and change 
been more conspicuous than in the Indian Empire, as 
regards both the land and the people. 

This review will not relate to historical events, but will 
be one of results only, of administrative improvements, of 
material development, of moral progress, of social reform. 
To present anything like a historical summary of the 
events during the half-century would be to exceed the 
allowable limits of this essay. But I must here call to mind, 
that just before the middle of our period, the East India 
Company ceased to exist, and the administration of India 
was assumed by the Crown in 1858. India was really an 
Empire, and the term imperial was habitually used there for 
all that related to the whole country. In 1877 the title of 
Empress of India was formally assumed by the British 
Sovereign. Since then India has become officially, as it 
was previously in fact, an Empire. 

Even with this limitation, the subject is so vast and 
varied that the several heads in my survey must be rigidly 
fixed beforehand, in order that the facts may be arranged 
“in review order,’ so to speak, and may be kept in their 
proper places, with due relation one towards another. By 
these means the proportion of things may be observed with 
mental perspective, and without any distraction of that 
steady gaze which ought to be directed towards the main 
topics. 

I shail marshal, then, the principal facts under ten head- 
ings, thus :-— 

I. The imperial area and surveys, the territorial acqui- 
sitions, the frontiers. 

II. The population, the census, the classification of 
religions and occupations, the condition of the people. 

III. The revenues, land-tax, the finance and public debt. 
IV. The Army, European and Native, the Navy, and 
Marine. 
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V. The ocean-borne commerce, the inland trade, the 
roads and the railways. 

VI. The famines, the canals of irrigation, the forests. 

VII. The public administration, the Covenanted Ser- 
vice, the Uncovenanted Service, European and Native. 

VIII. The legislation and the Courts of Justice, the 
land-settlements, the police and the prisons. 

IX. The national education, the universities, the aspi- 
rations of the educated natives. 

X. The changes in rites and customs, the public 
charities, the religious missions. 

Under each of these ten headings I shall endeavour 
to illustrate the difference between 1837 and 1887. But 
the terms employed must be of a short and general cha- 
racter only. 

Before proceeding to the first heading which relates 
to territorial extension and to military frontiers, it may be 
well to enumerate, without any description, the chief 
battles, sieges, and disasters that have signalized the annals 
of the half-century. 

During this time the British Government in India won 
the following victories in the field: Maharajpur, 1841 ; 
Meani, 1843; Sobraon, 1846; Aliwal, 1846; Ferozshah, 
1846; Gujerat, 1848; Rangun, 1852; Caubul, 1878; 
Candahar, 1880. 

The battles of Mudki, 1846, and Chilianwala, 1848, 
were fought without decisive result. 

In the same period the following sieges or assaults were 
conducted to a successful issue: Ghazni, 1839; Multan, 
1848; Delhi, 1857 ; Lucknow, 1858; Jhansi, 1858. 

Next to this category may be placed the defence of 
Jelalabad, 1841; of Candahar, 1841; of Agra, 1857; of 
Lucknow, 1857. 

Campaigns in mountainous or hilly regions were con- 
ducted in the passes between Khyber and Caubul, 1842 ; 
in the Peshawar mountains, 1864; in Bhutan, 1865; in 
the Lushai hills, 1871, 
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On the other hand, disasters were suffered at Caubul, 
1841; Delhi, 1857 ; Cawnpore, 1857 ; and Maiwand, 1880. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the military expedi- 
tions undertaken against wild tribes on the North-Western 
frontier. If counted they would exceed thirty in number. 

Nor in a summary like this can the lesser fights and 
the heroic deeds during the War of the Mutinies be 
detailed. The sum-total of that terrific outburst, that des- 
perate struggle, and that ultimate victory, constitutes the 
greatest event in our fifty years. 

The first heading, then, is that of the imperial area and 
surveys, the territorial acquisitions, and the frontiers. 

The survey of the Indian area is probably the greatest 
work of its kind that has been ever undertaken by any 
Government in any country. It consists of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, fixing with absolute precision the 
heights of the highest mountains, and the sites of the 
principal places ; the topographical survey, presenting the 
details of all the hilly tracts ; the revenue survey, presenting 
the boundaries of every parish or village; the cadastral 
survey, showing all the fields in each parish; the forest 
survey, showing the tracts under professional conservancy ; 
the engineering survey for the railways and the canals of 
irrigation ; the geological survey, describing the rock for- 
mations, the coal-bearing and metalliferous regions; the 
marine surveys of the long coast-lines, and the soundings 
thereto adjacent. This operation is vast in its combination, 
and is composed of many parts, pertaining to a country of 
14 million of square miles, nearly as large as the Continent 
of Europe (exclusive of Russia). It has been, for the most 
part, achieved within the last fifty years, though in several 
important respects it was begun before that time. In 
general terms, we may say that India is as well mapped 
as England or any country in Europe. If the vastness 
of the Indian area be remembered, then the magnitude 
of this geographical achievement will be appreciated. 

The surveys primarily pertain to the British territories, 
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which comprise about four-fifths of the whole Indian area. 
They pertain in many respects to the native States also, 
which comprise the remaining fifth. In some respects, 
however, such as the surveys of parishes and fields, some 
of the native States are behindhand. 

The imperial area of India, containing one and a half 
million of square miles, embraces the native States as well 
as the British territories. It includes the newly annexed 
Burma, but is exclusive of Nepal and Beltichistan, both of 
which States, however, are really members of the British 
Empire. The question, then, arises, How much of this area 
has been acquired within the fifty years? The answer is 
supplied by this short table :— 





, | | 
Area in Present Present an- Mode of 

















| 
State. | square miles. | population. [nual revenue.| acquisition. | Year. 

| | 
| FRE ee | 48,000 2,400,000 500,000 | Conquest 1842 
RANIAD ss). scicaisc sess 88,600 [13,900,000 | 2,000,000 | Conquest | 1848 
*Jammu& Cashmir, 68,000 | 2,000,000 800,000 | Conquest | 1848 
PRORH ee a nciatee tees | 26,000 2,400,000 800,000 | Conquest | 1852 
Bhutandoars ...... 1,000 20,000 15,000 | Cession | 1865 
Pishin and Sibi ... 3,000 50,000 40,000 | Cession | 1879 
PHAN 53/555 seeemests | 200,000 | 3,000,000 500,000 |Annexation| 1886 

TON, sitive | 434,600 23,770,000 4,655,000 








These territories were all outside the Empire before the 
beginning of the Jubilee period, and have come within the 
Empire subsequently. 

In general terms, it may be stated that the Indian 
Empire was formed, and, in some essential respects, con- 
solidated, before the Jubilee period began. All who rejoice 
in the sight of the political fabric that now rears its stately 
head, must regard with respectful gratitude the memory of 
its founders or builders (before our period), Clive, Warren 
Hastings, Cornwallis, Wellesley, Lake, Munro, Shore, 
Elphinstone, Metcalfe, Amherst, Bentinck. But within our 
period there have been additions, amounting in all to about 


* This was constituted as a native State. 
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one-fourth of the present area, one-fortieth of the present 
population, and one-fifteenth of the present revenue. 

Further within the period, several territories which 
belonged, indeed, to the Empire, but were native States, 
have come under British administration, and have been 
joined to the British territories. These are shown in the 
following table :— 
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Area in | Present Present an- | Mode of 

















State. square miles, | population. biaal revenue. | acquisition. Year 
| ae ae Sa 
ALATA ..a00000. 5,000 1,000,000 | 4 000 | | Lapse 1849 
HANS .......5- 4,000 1,000,000 200,000 | Lapse | 1853 
Nagpur ...... 61,000 5,100,000; 500,000 | Lapse | 1854 
COUGH s6i205-s- 24,100 | 11,700,000 | 2,000,000 | Annexation’ 1856 
| 94,100 | 18,800,000 | 2,910,000 | | 





These territories, then, have in the course of events 
been transferred from native to British administration. 
They constitute, indeed, an addition to the British terri- 
tories, but their transfer from one territorial category to 
another makes no difference to the extent of the Empire. 

The province of Berar is not included in this category, 
as it belongs to the Nizam’s dominions, although it is by 
treaty under British administration. 

Within the fifty years there have been nine considerable 
wars, irrespective of lesser wars. Of these considerable wars 
the first Afghan war led to no territorial advantage ; the 
second Afghan war produced only a small cession in Pishin 
and Sibi. The overshadowing war of the Mutinies caused 
but little annexation, as the native States were signalized 
by loyalty; only some few insignificant acquisitions were 
made. The Bhutan war led toa small acquisition at the foot 
of the Eastern Himalayas. But the two Panjab wars and 
the Sind war placed the whole basin of the Indus and 
its four tributaries under British dominion. And the two 
Burmese wars—now known as the second and third, the 
first having taken place before our period—brought the 
delta and valley of the Irawaddy within the Indian Empire. 
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The two main conquests, namely, those in the Panjab 
and Burma, took place on the western and the eastern limits 
of the Empire. Consequently, while the frontiers on the 
north and towards the south, being bounded by the mighty 
Himalayas and by the sea respectively, have remained 
without change, those on the west and east have been 
wholly changed. 

On the north-west, in 1837, our frontier had no line 
marked out by nature geographically. It ran indefinitely 
through the flat region between Delhi and the Satlej, and 
through the desert that separates Rajputana from the 
Indus basin. Now, however, the frontier has a rigid and 
prominent character. It is formed by a mountain range 
as by a wall—almost like a natural circumvallation—from 
the Khyber Pass near Peshawar to the hills that jut out 
into the sea near Karachi. Again, in 1837, the North- 
Eastern frontier was formed by the range of hills that 
separates the littoral province of Arracan—on the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal—from the Irawaddy basin. It is now 
formed, firstly, by the range that separates the valley of 
the Sitang river from the basin of the Meinam, or Meh- 
Nam. Then it winds round the southern border of the 
Burmese Shan States, till it touches the Chinese Yunnan. 
Separating Yunnan from Upper Burma, it passes through 
the wild regions whence the Irawaddy and the Meh-Kong 
have their source, till it reaches the extremity of Assam. 

The whole length of the North-Western frontier, 
some 2,000 miles from Peshawar to Karachi, was infested 
by fierce, warlike, and fanatical tribes. It has been subdued, 
after much fighting, in detail; and, by the long sustained 
exercise of political skill, it has at last been reduced to 
quiet, and to such civilization as may be possible in such 
regions. The pacification of this frontier forms one of 
the items of British achievement during the present reign. 

Having thus sketched the extension, during our period, 
of an Empire which, while consisting chiefly of British 
territories, includes also native States under British control 
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and protection, I must, before proceeding to the next 
heading, allude briefly to these native States. In round 
numbers they are 450 in number (greater and lesser together), 
have a total area of half a million of square miles, and a 
population of 50 millions. On the whole they were stead- 
fast during the dangers of 1857, and many of them were 
signally loyal. The account of administration to be given 
in the future headings will refer not to them, but to the 
British territory. But their administration has been 
beneficially affected by British example, and they have 
followed, or imitated, most of the British reforms. By 
the gracious favour of the British Sovereign they have 
been admitted to two Orders of Knighthood, namely, that 
of the Star of India, and that of the Indian Empire. As 
minority is of frequent occurrence, the minors become 
wards of the British Government, and are thus well edu- 
cated. Special colleges have also been established for 
young native princes and their relatives. 

The recognition in 1858 of their right to adopt heirs has 
set their old anxieties at rest. If for them there be a 
Magna Charta, it is this. 

The next heading is that of the census and the popula- 
tion, the classification of religions and occupations, and the 
condition of the people. 

Within the fifty years there has been a really vast 
increase of population, partly from natural increment or 
multiplication, partly from accession of territory. But the 
comparative statistics of the two years, though they can be 
estimated with confidence, cannot be stated with precision. 
For in the earlier part of the two years there was no census 
worthy of the name. It was then thought politically 
hazardous to institute an imperial census, and there was a 
hesitancy in carrying out any measure of that kind. During 
the period, however, a census was taken, first for one 
province, then for another. But it was not till 1881 that 
a census was completely taken for the whole Empire in 
a form which admitted of comparison with a census nearly 
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complete, taken ten years previously. Then it was ascer- 
tained that the population of the Empire (including both 
the British territories and the native States) amounted to 
253 millions of souls, and had increased about 13 millions 
by natural increment during the preceding ten years, or 
at the rate of 1} millions, say 1,200,000, yearly, notwith- 
standing mortality from two widespread famines within the 
decennial period. This increase, too, occurred in the British 
territories only. There must in the native States have 
been some increase also which cannot be exactly ascertained. 

Since 1881 the natural increase must have been going 
on, especially as no famine has occurred. Burma Proper, 
too, or Ava, has been added, with a population of about 3 
millions. Thus we may suppose the present population to 
be hardly short of 260 millions, exclusive of Beltchistan, 
Nepal, and Bhutan, which must contain several millions of 
people. 

From this truly grand basis I proc2ed to estimate what 
the population of the Empire may have been in 1837, so as 
to reckon the increase from that year up to 1887. 

For this comparison I reckon the 23,770,000, or say 
24 millions, already shown as belonging to Sind, the Panjab 
Proper, with Jammu and Kashmir, and Burma (including 
both Lower Burma or Pegu, and Upper Burma or Ava). 
These I deduct from the 260 millions. By the experience 
of the last decennial period the annual increment may be 
judged to have been more than a million annually, say 
1,100,000. This would give 55 millions for the fifty 
years. The two sums make a total of 79 millions. Thus, 
for purposes of comparison, we must deduct the 79 millions 
from the 260 millions of 1887, and say that in 1837 the 
population could not have been more than 181 millions, 
and that in round numbers the population of the Indian 
Empire has increased by 79 millions during the Jubilee 
period. If there is any fauit in the calculation it will be 
this, that the increment has been greater than that above 
reckoned. For certainly the histories of 1837 seldom set 
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down the population at more than 150 millions for the 
Empire as it then was. 

At the beginning of our period the Empire embraced 
the whole Hindu race, about 195 millions of souls, and still 
embraces it. But within the period a considerable addition 
has been made to the Muhammadan population by the 
conquest of Sindh. By the annexation of the Panjab the 
Sikh race became one of the nationalities of the Empire. 
By the conquest, first of Pegu, and then of Upper Burma, 
an important section of the Buddhist world has come under 
British rule. 

Within the period the Hindu race has grown in numbers 
and in status; it has gained intellectual power by means of 
education, and has risen in influence more than any other 
race in the Empire. But the Muhammadan population, 
while multiplying fast in the eastern districts of the Empire, 
has on the whole been losing ground in respect of political 
status and influence. The Parsis, Zoroastrians or fire- 
worshippers, have increased in numbers much, but still more 
in wealth and status. The aboriginal tribes are probably 
not increasing, and it is thought that many of their people 
are drifting away into Hinduism. 

From the midst of Hinduism has sprung the new sect 
of Brahmos, who may be described as theists. Though their 
number may not be absolutely great, yet their weight is 
important, as they are the representatives of the newly 
educated classes. The origin and progress of this interest- 
ing sect may be regarded as the outcome of the Western 
education, as a protest against the mythological faith of 
later Hinduism, and as a return to the Vedic philosophy 
which ushered in the dawn of the Hindu mind. It is 
morally and intellectually the most remarkable phenomenon 
of our period. 

The occupations of the people have not changed 
during our period in any essential respect save one. The 
bulk is still agricultural; the artisan classes have, on the 
whole, the same proportion as formerly; for while some 
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ancient manufactures have died out, other new industries 
have arisen. The exception is that of the military classes. 
Before our period these were very numerous and important, 
and remained so after its beginning. But during its course, 
especially since the war of the Mutinies, they have been 
decreasing fast. The habits of the people have become 
less warlike and more home-abiding or domestic. This 
change arises from the circumstances of the time under the 
Pax Britannica, the improvement in work and wages, the 
multiplication of civil employments, and the security of 
landed tenure. Together with the lessening demand for 
native soldiery, the supply of recruits for the native army, 
n the British territories, has shrunk considerably. 

Though the death-rate is comparatively high, the 
physical condition of the people must have been sensibly 
improved by the sanitary reforms introduced within our 
period ; the drainage works in all the great cities and most 
of the larger towns; the noble water-works at all the 
crowded centres of population; the urban conservancy 
more or less in all districts; the vaccination; the special 
treatment of epidemics of cholera, small-pox, fever, and other 
plagues ; and the famine-relief operations. The ravages 
of these dread diseases have been checked undoubtedly. 
Still it must be sorrowfully admitted that occasionally epide- 
mics have desolated whole tracts of country, and, after being 
checked, reappear destructively in a form almost chronic, 
and lasting over months and even years, thus baffling pro- 
fessional skill and preventive effort. 

Inquirers and statisticians have often feared that the 
sanitary reforms, the relief on the largest scale in times of 
famine, the very Pax Britannica, of which we are justly 


proud, may cause the population to increase to an amount. 
beyond the capabilities of the soil for sustenance.. Cer- 
tainly the population in several large districts is too dense, 
and in some tracts there is a tendency to congestion. The. 
emigration from such tracts to the tropical colonies, as 
Mauritius, British Guiana, and the West Indies, however 
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important for those regions, has produced no appreciable 
effect on the population of India. Within the Indian 
Empire there is yet much land available. Though the 
average in congested districts may range from 400 to 800 
to the square mile, yet for the whole country it is not 
high, being only 180. Moreover the cultivated land by 
agricultural improvements may be, and by artificial irriga- 
tion certainly is being or will be, augmented greatly. 
Philanthropic observers, measuring their inferences by 
exclusively European standards, have become sometimes 
apprehensive, lest the people, multiplying over-fast, should 
outgrow their food supply, and should lapse into pauperism. 
But if the people produce, earn, and possess much less 
than Europeans, yet they need much less for livelihood and 
comfort. If the narrow margin, which with the poor in all 
countries exists between their resources and their neces- 
sities, be compared for England and India respectively, 
the difference will be in favour of India. In other words, 
the Indian poor do not feel the pinch of want, the ves 
angusta domt, so severely as the English poor. As to food- 
supply, two points are noteworthy: first, that in all the 
wide-spread famines which have happened, the grain, rice 
and corn, for famishing multitudes has always come from 
within the limits of India itself; second, that India has 
always exported edible grains by millions of hundred- 
weight annually, and has of late become one of the principal 
wheat-importing countries to the English markets. Within 
our period, again, the prices of food and the wages of 
labour have nearly doubled in India. Atthe same time, the 
rate of interest on which accommodation can be obtained by 
the people, has fallen considerably. The improvement in the 
cottages and in the domestic implements of the poor is 
notorious. The development of the trade will be seen 
presently. Poverty, then, cannot, in a politico-economic 
sense, be said to be deepening amidst a people whose 
numbers are growing, whose cultivation is expanding, 
whose prices and wages are rising, whose dwellings are 
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of edible grains is very considerable, and among whom the 
absorption of the precious metals is appreciable. 

Our third heading is that of the revenues and receipts, 
the land-tax, the finances, and the public debt. 

In this statement I follow the old method, to which the 
Government of India still adhere, whereby £1 is set 
down to every ten rupees, though the relative value of 
the two sums is fluctuating, and in these days there is a 
difference as against the rupees. 

The revenues and receipts of the British-Indian terri- 
tories (irrespective of the native States) are nowadays 
swollen by several new items, such as those relating to the 
guaranteed railways. Thus the comparison is rendered, 
perhaps, unduly favourable to 1887 in respect to 1837. 
But technically it is necessary to take the total as it has 
been shown in the Indian budgets for several years past. 
Thus taken, the total for 1887 may be set down at 76 
millions sterling, by the Indian Budget, showing a slight 
surplus over the expenditure. The corresponding total for 
1837-8 may be set down at 21 millions sterling, by 
Prinsep’s tables, showing a difference of 55 millions 
between the beginning and the end of the Jubilee period, 
or an increase of 250 per cent. Of this increase it will 
be observed that 8 millions are due to the accession of 
territory already shown under the two categories of my 
first heading. The remainder of the increase is due 
in part to the accession of new items of receipt, in part 
to the augmentation of taxation, in part to natural growth 
of the public resources. On the one hand, the direct 
taxation has been raised in some respects. For instance, 
the income-tax is a new fiscal invention within the period. 
The salt-tax may be reckoned in the same category ; it is 
an ancient impost, but its rate has been raised, and whereas 
the article used to be obtained from India alone, it is now 
in part obtained from England. On the other hand, many 
direct taxes of a miscellaneous character have been 
abolished, and many import duties have been remitted. 
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The assessment of the land-tax, which is the fiscal ° 


mainstay, has been revised within our period for all 
provinces of the Empire except the permanently settled 
provinces of Bengal and Behar. The revision has ex- 
tended either to every field or to the holding of every tax- 
payer. Scrupulous moderation has been observed; in 
many places much reduction has been allowed, and usually 
the increase obtained has been due to the expansion of 
cultivation. 

The expenditure has, of course, grown, farz passu, with 
the revenues and receipts. During the earlier part of our 
period the difference was not always technically marked 
between the deficit which may happen in the ordinary or 
internal administration, and the deficit arising from external 
expenditure on war, or from an extraordinary outlay on 
material development. If these external or extraordinary 
charges be kept separate, then, in general terms, it may be 
said that, throughout our period, India has paid her way 
financially quite well. Since 1860, when a budget sys- 
tem on the English model was formally introduced, and 
when the expenses properly chargeable to the public debt 
or the capital account were duly exhibited, there have been 
indeed some years of deficit on the ordinary or internal 
account of the Empire, but there have also been years of 
surplus. And on the whole the surplus has overbalanced 
the deficit. This calculation, too, includes the fact that 
India has paid from her ordinary account full fifteen millions 
sterling for the relief of famine. She also paid from her 
cash balances fourteen millions towards the expenses of 
the last Afghan war. 

In its ordinary expenditure of about 76 millions sterling 
the Government devotes a goodly proportion to the civil 
administration, which is specially directed towards the 
benefit and the progress of the people. Of the whole ex- 
penditure, about 19 millions are devoted to defence, including 
the army and the navy, 7 millions to the collection of the 
revenue, 5 millions to the interest on debt, and the re- 
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maining 45 millions to the civil administration and to 
public improvement of all sorts. This is exclusive of 
the annual outlay on material improvement from capital 
account. 

Of the expenditure, it is remarkable that more than 
one-fourth, amounting to 16 millions (including loss by 
exchange), is incurred in England. This proportion has 
increased greatly within our period by reason of loans 
contracted in England of which the interest is payable 
there, and by reason of the quantities of stores for public 
works which have to be purchased there also. The charge 
for the pensions payable to retired officers, civil and 
military, always has been considerable. The sum annually 
payable by India is reckoned in gold for England ; and as 
India has only silver wherewith to pay, the loss thus 
entailed on her by the depreciation of silver has proved 
excessive. On the other hand, the trade of India has not 
suffered, but in some respects has rather benefited, by this 
depreciation. 

The history of the public debt within our period has 
been interesting and remarkable. The total amount at the 
beginning of this period stood at 31 millions sterling 
(according to Prinsep’s table), and had been incurred en- 
tirely for war. It now stands at nearly 165 millions sterling, 
showing an increase of 134 millions. This increase has 
arisen partly from war and partly from those public im- 
provements which for all countries are included in the 
capital account. To this total, for popular exposition, we 
may add the 93 millions of capital expended on railways, 
of which capital the interest is guaranteed by the State. 
This would bring the sum-total of State obligations up to 
nearly 259 millions. In round numbers it may be said that 
of the 259 millions of State obligations, nearly 65 millions 
have been spent on material improvements, railways, canals, 
and other public works, which already yield a net return more 
than equal to the interest on the borrowed capital, and 
93 millions on the Guaranteed Railways, The remainder, 
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about 101 millions, equal to less than the State revenues 
and receipts for two years, have been spent on war. The 
suppression of the Mutinies, and of the consequent dis- 
turbance, cost 36 millions out of this sum. The general 
condition of indebtedness is not otherwise than satisfactory. 

Of the debt, by far the larger portion is held by English 
people. A portion, however, amounting to 20 millions 
sterling, is held by the natives of India. At the beginning of 
our period the rate of interest was 5 per cent. for the most 
part, seldom less and sometimes more. At the end it 
ranges from 34 to 4} per cent. 

The financial control of the Supreme Government of 
India has within our period been strengthened by the cen- 
tralization of audit and account. Since 1860, too, a budget 
statement on the English model has been introduced. But 
since 1872 a separate Provincial Finance for the adminis- 
tration of various local services has been provisionally 
settled for each province in the Empire. 

Popular savings banks have grown up within our period, 
having now about 4} millions sterling of deposits. 

During the fifty years the coinage of silver in India has 
amounted to 299 millions sterling, and that of gold to 
24 millions. 

Further, in 1860, a State paper-currency was introduced, 
which now has a circulation of about 15 millions sterling. 

The fourth heading contains the defensive arrangements, 
the Army, European and Native, the Navy, and Marine. 

During our period the army of India as a local or sepa- 
rate force has been abolished and amalgamated with the 
forces of the Crown. It consisted in some part of 
Europeans, but chiefly of natives. After the amalgama- 
tion a staff corps was formed for India, to consist of officers 
who, after serving for a while with European regiments, 
should be devoted either to the native army or to employ 
in the civil and political departments. 

The total number of the forces in 1837 amounted to 
36,000 Europeans, 218,000 natives, in all 254,000. In 1887 
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the number stands at 69,000 Europeans, 126,000 natives, in 
all 195,000. In 1837 the cost of the army was eight 
millions sterling. The number of men is less now, but the 
cost is more than double. In return for the increased 
cost we have an augmentation of fighting power. Mid- 
way in the period after the War of the Mutinies the 
composition of the forces was materially modified, the 
native element being reduced, the European element being 
strengthened so much as to be nearly doubled. In 1837 
there was one European soldier to six native; but in 1887 
there is one European soldier to two native. It must be 
added, however, that of the native police some 50,000 are 
armed and disciplined. The artillery arm, always important, 
“ubique” (according to its proud motto), is under no circum- 
stances so supremely important as in Asiatic warfare. In 
1837 the artillery in India was in part European, but 
in large part native. In 1887 it is (with some slight 
exceptions) entirely European. At the beginning of the 
period the fortresses, the arsenals, and magazines, the 
central treasuries, and many strategic points were for the 
most part garrisoned by native troops. They are now 
almost entirely garrisoned by European troops. This again 
isan important difference. The horses for the army in 
1837 were largely obtained from local studs or from Indian: 
home-bred markets. They are in 1887 obtained in part 
only from local resources, and in the larger part from Aus- 
tralia and from the countries bordering on or beyond the 
Persian Gulf. 

It would here be interesting to compare the former and 
the present proportions which the soldiery bear to the civil 
population. Of the 260 millions of population, about 200 
millions belong to the British territories, exclusive of the 
native States. The total of 195,000 soldiers would give 
one soldier to 1,050 inhabitants. But it may be doubted 
whether this calculation is quite fair to the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of these territories, because a portion of the army 
is cantoned beyond their limits in native States. There 
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is practically, however, no other way of showing the cal- 
culation except the one adopted above. In the same way 
it is probable that in 1837 the proportion must have been 
one soldier to every 600 inhabitants. 

It were superfluous to dilate on the difference which 
armament can make in military power. All the changes 
that have in this respect been introduced in Britain have 
almost simultaneously spread to India. 

During our period the barracks of the European soldiery 
have been entirely reconstructed on vastly improved plans. 
Numerous other arrangements have been made for the 
comfort and welfare of the men. And the reorganization 
of the native forces under the Crown has been so managed 
as to lessen the former proportion of European officers (a 
certain proportion being retained for safety), and thus to 
augment the status and the responsibility of the native 
officers. 

In no country does military power depend more on the 
means of rapid movement than in India. This mobility 
has been enormously augmented by the railway system, to 
which I shall presently advert, and which has been created 
wholly within our period. 

On the whole, it may be said that without any increase 
of numerical strength there has been a potent growth in 
fighting power and warlike resource in the fifty years, and 
that the composition of the forces is far more conducive to 
the fundamental safety of the Empire now than formerly. 

Besides the British forces in India, there are the forces 
employed by the native States. The total number of 
these is reckoned at 345,000 men in various stages of 
organization and discipline. 

At the beginning of our period the naval defence and 
service of India was entrusted to the Indian Navy. But 
midway in the period, that is, in 1861, the Indian Navy was 
abolished after a long career of usefulness and honour. 
An arrangement was then made for India with the British Ad- 
miralty that a certain number of ships of war should be 
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stationed in Indian waters, under a separate naval command 
for the East Indies. There are generally some fourteen ships 
of war, unarmoured, on this duty, cruising from the Red Sea 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, from Ceylon to the end of 
the Bay of Bengal, and from Bombay to the African coast. 
Two small ironclads for harbour defence are also stationed 
at Bombay. The provision for naval force would of course 
be quite inadequate in event of any war threatening India 
from seaward, but it can be speedily reinforced from the 
United Kingdom. 

The Indian marine, with the dockyards at Calcutta 
and Bombay, has been re-constituted. For naval warfare, 
however, these dockyards would be wholly insufficient. 
The main duty of the marine relates to sea transport 
between India and Burma, or between Bombay and 
Karachi. 

The marine service has, further, a helpful resource in 
the private companies that navigate the Eastern waters, re- 
presented by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and the 
British India Steam Navigation Company within our period. 
Both these companies have powerful fleets of vessels, which 
can be placed at the disposal of the Government in time of 
war, and can render emergent service in time of peace. 
For instance, in 1874 the transport of rice supplies for the 
Bengal famine from Rangun to Calcutta was done by 
one of these companies, the British Indian. In 1878 the 
despatch of a force from Bombay to Malta was managed 
chiefly through the means of these two companies together. 

Having thus touched on the topics primarily affecting 
the existence of an Empire—namely, the territorial area, the 
population, the finances, the army and navy—I proceed to 
matters of an economic and social character. I thus 
arrive at my fifth heading, which relates to the ocean-borne 
commerce, the inland trade, the roads, and railways, 

The development of the ocean-borne commerce forms 
one of the greatest national factors during our fifty years of 
progress. Its total amount, imports and exports, merchan- 
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dise and treasure, stood at 22 millions sterling of annual 
value in 1837, and stands at 141 millions in 1887: the 
difference between the beginning and the end of our period 
being 119 millions of annual value, or an increase of more 
than six-fold. There are other remarkable differences 
besides the difference of amount. 

At the beginning the foreign trade with Europe went 
wholly by the long sea route round the Cape of Good 
Hope. It now goes toa large extent, over two-thirds, by 
the Suez Canal. It was then carried entirely by sailing 
vessels ; now much the larger part is carried by steamers. 
It was then concentrated primarily in Britain, and after the 
amount needed there for home consumption had been 
retained, the remainder was thence distributed among the 
nations of Europe. This distribution, which in its day was 
favourable to British ports and markets, has been much 
affected by the opening of the Suez Canal. Nowadays much 
traffic from India is not only diverted thus to Mediterranean 
and Black Sea harbours, but also goes to the northern sea- 
ports of the Continent. In round numbers it may be said 
that 60 per cent. of India’s foreign trade is with the United 
Kingdom, and 40 per cent. with the other nations of the 
world. 

Throughout our period the main characteristic of the 
foreign trade has been this, that India exports raw produce 
and receives manufactured articles in return. She still 
exports, indeed, as she has always exported, some articles 
of rare beauty and interest, but their bulk and aggregate 
value are relatively inconsiderable. In the beginning 
some cereals, as rice and maize, seeds, fibres, and some 
articles, as sugar, tobacco, spices, dyes, drugs, were the 
chief staples. But by the close of our period this list has 
become enlarged by-some important particulars. Tea is 
now a very valuable export, and next after it comes coffee. 
The exportation of jute has arisen and grown within our 
period. The trade in the other fibres expanded as an 
indirect consequence of the war with Russia in 1854. The 
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exportation of cotton became suddenly inflated as a direct 
consequence of the American Civil War in 1863. Though 
it sank after the conclusion of the war, yet the impulse 
which had been given remained in some degree. The 
agricultural events throughout the world since 1880, and 
the consequent fall in prices, have imparted a wonderful 
stimulus to one cereal in India—namely, wheat. That 
staple of export, which was insignificant at the beginning of 
our period, now amounts to 16 millions of cwts. annually. 
It forms a proportion of one-fourth in the total importation 
of foreign wheat into the United Kingdom. 

Of the total importation of manufactured articles into 
India, more than nine-tenths are from the United Kingdom. 
Our British manufacturers, then, are as yet in full possession 
of the Indian market, which is the greatest they now have, 
and which, next after that of China, is also the greatest 
they could possibly obtain in the present condition of the 
world. In the textile branch of industry the cotton goods 
hold the principal place, but the importation of woollen 
goods is as yet imperfectly developed, and perhaps is only, 
so to speak, in its infancy. The importation of iron and 
other metals of plant and machinery from Britain has fast 
grown during the latter portion of our period. It already 
is equal to one-fourth of the total export of these exports 
from Britain, and affords a prospect of further development. 
Before our period the salt consumed by the vast population 
was obtained locally in India. But for the last twenty 
years about one-third of the supply, chiefly needed for 
consumption in the Gangetic provinces, is imported from 
England. 

The shipping that carries this ocean-borne traffic at the 
beginning was chiefly under the British flag, but partly also 
under other flags. But now about fifteen-sixteenths of it 
are under the British flag only. In Indian, as in other ports, 
this result is partly owing to the decrease of ship-building 
in America, in consequence of tariff arrangements there. 
The aggregate tonnage now stands at 33 millions of tons, 
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equal to more than one-third of the total British shipping. 
Accommodation has been afforded by the docks at Bombay, 
and by the harbour arrangements at Calcutta. 

The coasting trade has been fostered by the marine 
arrangements mentioned under the last heading, in regard 
to steamers. But also the country-rigged native craft plying 
along the 3,000 miles of coast are to be reckoned by some 
thousands of vessels. 

The river traffic in the lower reaches of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra has been mightily developed. The supply 
of boats and boatmen in various parts of the Empire is 
excellent. 

The inland trade has within our period been promoted 
enormously, first by metalled roads, and second by railways. 
Unmetalled roads existed previously, and metalling or 
macadamizing had begun, but it was during this time 
that the metalling of the main lines was undertaken. The 
mileage thus metalled may be reckoned at about 10,000 
miles, much of which length was finely engineered amidst 
physical obstacles. The railways now have a total length 
of 13,000 miles. They have been made either under State 
guarantee (of interest on capital), or directly by State 
capital. They carry about 19 millions of tons of goods 
annually, and issue 81 millions of tickets to passengers. 
The result is, of course, due to our period, and it shows 
how largely the natives are availing themselves of this new 
advantage. 

Besides general consequences, there are some particular 
consequences traceable during the last twenty years, more 
or less to steamer-borne ocean trafficand to railways. The 


working of coal-mines in several parts of India has been 
stimulated considerably, and that of iron-mines also, though 
toa much smaller extent. The manufacture of piece goods 
on the British model and with British machinery has been 
largely established at Bombay ; and the same thing has been 
done with the jute manufactures at Calcutta. 

In connection with railways there are, of course, the 
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electric telegraphs. Besides the telegraphs along the rail- 
ways, the Government has now about 25,000 miles of its 
own telegraphs, along which some 370,000 paid messages 
are despatched yearly. 

The next heading shall comprise certain matters affecting 
the physical condition of the country and the people, namely, 
the famines, the canals of irrigation, and the forests. 

During the fifty years, dearth and the consequent misery 
have occurred from time to time. There was famine in the 
North-Western Provinces during 1837 and during 1861, in 
Orissa during 1865, in Rajputana during 1868, in Bengal 
and Behar during 1874, in Western and Southern India 
during 1877, including the Bombay Presidency and the 
Madras Presidency with Mysore. These may be counted as 
the six principal famines, and of these the two last were the 
most widespread and extensive. But besides these, there 
have been other scarcities of lesser extent or duration. In 
all ages famine has been the recurring plague of India, and 
our period has been in this respect as unfortunate as pre- 
ceding periods. In all cases the cause has been the same— 
the failure of the rains in due season ; there has been, too, a 
sameness in the sad result, namely, the scarcity of food 
supply in the market, the dearness of prices, the cessation 
of employment in the fields for the labouring poor in an 
agricultural population. The mortality, to be reckoned by 
hundred thousands, has been great in each of the cases 
above mentioned except two, namely, that of Bengal and 
Behar, where the consequences of famine were averted, and 
in Bombay, where it was comparatively slight. In one case, 
that of Orissa,it was lamentably excessive, because the contin- 
gency was not foreseen in time, and succour came too late. In 
some cases, again, it was aggravated by the rains failing in the 
second of two consecutive years. Lastly, in some cases it 
has been protracted by epidemic sickness attacking a popu- 
lation that had just survived scarcity. In all these several 
instances strenuous efforts were made by the Government 
and its officers to save the lives threatened with starvation. 
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The success vouchsafed, however, to these humane exertions 
was chequered and precarious. In 1874 the Government 
resolved to systematize with all its might the administration 
for the saving of life from famine, and the same policy was 
pursued in 1877. In the former instances the Government 
had derived little or no advantage from the railways. But 
in 1874 the benefit of the railways was vast, and in 1877 
was priceless. Indeed, in 1877, so widespread and pro- 
tracted was the calamity, that but for the railways the 
mortality must have been too terrible for contemplation. 
By the means at its disposal the Government has been 
able of late years to keep the grain-markets supplied and 
to prevent the food-prices rising to famine rates. But the 
hardest trial is to provide a livelihood for the field-labourers 
when there is no tillage on the parched ground and no crops to 
be cut. This provision can be afforded only by relief works 
ona gigantic scale. From first to last many millions of 
people found employment on these works. The total cost 
of the relief operations during the period may be set down 
at 15 millions sterling within the last fifteen years, and 
several millions previously (during our period), of which 
the amount cannot be given exactly. 

Immediately connected with this grave matter is the 
subject of canals of irrigation, which forms one of the happiest 
items in the catalogue of British achievements in the East. 
The canals of India are constructed in a secondary degree 
only for navigation ; as navigable canals they may be sur- 
passed in several countries, especially in China. But as 
canals of irrigation they are, in their totality, the greatest that 
have ever been made in any age or country, and are probably 
greater than all the other canals of the kind in the world 
put together. Within our period the great rivers, as they 
emerge from their mountains—either the Himalayan ranges 
or the continental ranges of India—the Ganges, the Jamna, 
the Satlej, the Beas, the Ravee, the Chenab, the Godaveri, 
the Kistna (or Krishna), the Cauveri, the Coleriin, and other 
rivers—have been taken in hand by the hydraulic engineers, 
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and have had their waters subdued, diverted and diffused for 
the uses of agriculture. The services thus rendered to the 
culture of superior products at all times, and to the saving of 
human life in times of dearth, are incalculable. To the 
State treasury also the benefit has been great, for besides 
the protection of the land revenue from failure of crops, 
the canal department yields a net interest of 6 per cent. 
on the capital outlay. Before our period irrigation works 
always engaged the solicitude of native rulers, and the 
lesser works of this kind still existing redound to the credit 
of native rule. The network of canals along the lower 
course of the Indus in Sind—thence called the Egypt of 
India—must be set down to the credit of the natives. Some 
of the British works, too, have been based on the foundation 
of the existing native works. But the mighty works 
specified above have been beyond native power, and have 
been such as to tax the resources of a Western nation like 
the British, in scientific skill, in mechanical means, in the 
provision of capital. The construction of these works, 
then, has been entirely accomplished within our period. 
There are now about 20,000 miles of canals, including 
main distributors, irrigating about 25 millions of acres. 
Affecting the conditions of climate, rainfall, moisture, 
and water supply for irrigation, is the state of the woods 
and forests. In India, as in other countries, the sylvan 
resources of Nature were for ages depredated by the hand 
of man, without anything being left for reproduction after 
felling, and without any provision for the future. There, 
as elsewhere, the Government was aroused in time to pre- 
vent the destruction from being complete, though too late 
to repair much mischief that had been irreparably done. 
There is now a department of scientific forestry, which in 
part manages, and in part supervises, a forest area of about 
70,000 square miles, more or less under conservation. The 
expenditure amounts to about £680,000 annually, and the 
income to about £1,000,000. In India the administration is 
always apt to assume such large dimensions, that this Indian 
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Forest Department is now probably the largest in the 
world. It is to be reckoned among the achievements of 
our period. 

The seventh heading has reference to the public ad- 
ministration, the Covenanted Service, the Uncovenanted 
Service, European and Native. 

The Covenanted Civil Service has been the main 
factor in Indian administration. Its friends and supporters 
have held it to be the finest service of its kind in the 
world. It consists of a highly trained and organized body 
of British gentlemen, who are appointed in England under 
covenant with certain conditions of serving the State during 
the best years of life, and to whom the chief offices in the 
civil administration of the country are secured by law. 
The appointments in England used to be made by patronage 
at the disposal of the directors of the East India Company. 
But midway in our period a fundamental change was made, 
and in 1854 these appointments were thrown open to compe- 
tition in England. As the men appointed under the old system 
retire, their places are taken by men who have won their 
position under the new system, till by this time the service 
is filled chiefly with the men of the new system. Whether 
the change has produced any marked effect in India I 
cannot say. The service was excellent before ; it is still 
excellent. But the effect of the change has been favourable 
in England. The present generation of British people 
would never endure that patronage should give the en- 
trance to a service entitled by law to hold all the best 
civil posts in the Indian Empire. And now the entrance 
to this great service is a prize attainable by any student in 
the United Kingdom who can surpass all comers in 
examination—detur meliori. 


Within our period European agency has been in- 
troduced into several branches of civil administration. 
For this purpose officers have been appointed in England 
and sent out to India, having been specially selected or 
trained. In this manner a European service has been 
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organized for the departments of Public Works, of the 
Electric Telegraph, of Education, of Forestry. Thus a 
valuable and important body of officers has been created, 
over and above any officers who may be selected from the 
Military Staff Corps for any branch of civil employ. Again, 
for some departments, such as the civil administration 
in some of the provinces, the police, the post office, and 
some parts of the financial department, European officers 
chosen in India have been largely appointed within our 
period. So far there has been an increase in the European 
agency of a superior kind. 

On the other hand, for the superior posts in many of 
these branches, natives, duly educated and qualified, have 
been declared to be eligible equally with Europeans. As 
the higher education spreads, natives of talent and merit 
will find their way more and more into these departments. 
Already for the lesser administrative posts, for clerkships 
and for ministerial posts—which used to be held by Euro- 
peans — natives have for many years past been chosen. 
Thus while European agency of the first kind has 
increased, that of the second kind has considerably 
decreased within our period. 

The policy for some time past, indeed, has been to 
raise the position of native officials in all departments, 
to gradually augment their emoluments, to make provision 
for leave and for retirement, and so to render their prospects 
secure for life—dum se bene gesserint. By these means can 
fidelity and integrity be best secured. Without claiming 
more than is due for the natives in these respects, and while 
acknowledging whatever faults may yet remain, we may say 
that within our period the improvement in their conduct, 
character and reputation has been signal and happy. 

Further, the hope of attaining some of the best prizes 
in the public service has been held out to the natives 
by the appointment of some of them to high offices. 
In pursuance of this policy arrangements have been 
made for appointing a limited number of natives, particularly 
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chosen in India, to the Covenanted Civil Service. This is 
in addition to the opportunity which any native youth now 
has of winning an entrance to that service by proceeding to 
England and entering into the competition lists there. 

The improvement in the status of the native officers in 
the judicial department can be best shown under the next 
heading, which will relate to the Courts of Justice. 

Within our period the old leave and furlough rules for all 
Europeans, whether in the Covenanted or the Uncovenanted 
Service, have been essentially altered for the better. For- 
merly there were restrictions upon these officers returning 
for a time to Europe, either on sick leave or any leave 
except furlough, which involved a temporary sacrifice of 
appointment. But these barriers did not long survive the 
opening of rapid communication with England. So these 
restrictions were swept away, and now any officer having 
obtained leave, be it short or long, may proceed to any 
place he chooses. This change has beneficially modified 
the conditions of Anglo-Indian life. 

Our eighth heading shall comprise the legislation, the 
Courts of Justice, the land settlements, the police, and 
prisons. 

The constitution of the Indian Empire has, during all 
periods, been fixed by Act of Parliament, with modifications 
from time to time. The status of the Indian Government 
is thus settled by the British Legislature. But the mode 
in which that Government enacts laws for India and the 
Indians has been wholly changed during our period. 
Formerly these laws were framed by the Executive 
Government alone. Then just before the opening of our 
period, British jurists began to be sent out to India to 
assist the Government. Afterwards, Legislative Councils 
were established in a very limited form, and were subse- 
quently developed into their present status. Natives as 
well as Europeans, non-officials as well as officials, are 
eligible for seats in them. Though the Government by 
means of its official members can always command a 
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majority, still the mixed non-official element of Europeans 
and natives is considerable. No new law can be passed, 
no new taxation can be imposed, without their consent. If 
the financial budget of the year contains no proposal for 
fresh taxes, then it need not necessarily be submitted to 
the Legislative Council. But if it do contain such pro- 
posals, then it must be so submitted. The members, 
whether official or non-official, are still appointed by the 
Government, and the elective principle has not yet been 
admitted. On the whole, however, the non-official com- 
munity, including Europeans and natives, has an effective 
voice in the enactment of laws and the imposition of new 
taxes. The natives have thus acquired some influence 
in, and a corresponding responsibility for, the course of 
legislation. 

Some of the principal parts of the Indian legislation 
have been framed with the help of English jurists sent out 
to India for that purpose, and sometimes with the counsel 
of jurists and judges in England itself. The legislation 
thus devised consists of a Penal Code, a Civil and Criminal 
Procedure, a Law of Contracts, and other comprehensive 
laws. It has been specially adapted to the needs of India 
by Anglo-Indian administrators on the spot, and in its final 
stages it has passed through the Legislative Councils in 
India. It is believed to be scientific in the newest sense 
with the lights of experience, and to be suitably practical 
as well. It constitutes one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of our period. 

In respect to the Courts of Justice, there has been 
within our period a fundamental change in the authority 
which controls and supervises them. Formerly in each of 
the three Presidencies there used to be a Supreme Court, 
virtually an English institution, and a Sadar Court, an 
Indian institution. Now in each Presidency the two are 
merged into one High Court, in which some judges are 
from the English bar, some from the Covenanted Civil 
Service, and some are natives. To the High Courts are 
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entrusted the supervision of the entire administration of 
justice in all ‘courts within their territorial jurisdiction, and 
over all British subjects, whether European or native. 

The improvement of the native Civil Courts in the 
interior of the country in all provinces is one of the happy 
results attained within our period. This has been accom- 
plished by discriminating care in the selection of educated 
natives for the judicial service; by the graduating of 
emoluments on an ascending scale, so that promotion may 
be secured, and by liberal provision for pension. The 
native judges are now far more highly esteemed by their 
countrymen than formerly. Their proceedings and judg- 
ments command the public confidence more and more. By 
the new procedure delays have been shortened and costs 
reduced. 

The law of debtor and creditor used to be very faulty, 
as tending to place humble and improvident borrowers in 
rural districts at the mercy of skilful and educated lenders. 
It has been much improved, no doubt, but we must fear 
that its working is yet very defective. Indebtedness is 
still the bane of many rural localities. 

In co-operation with the surveys, and with the land 
revenue assessments already mentioned, a complete regis- 
tration of landed tenures, down to the minutest particulars, 
has been effected within our period for all the British 
territories excepting the permanently settled provinces of 
Bengal and Behar. In these vast territories peasant 
proprietorship exists, of which the basis, the rights, and 
the privileges are secured by law and by a register 
accurately kept up and accessible to all. The selling value 
of land has in consequence greatly increased within our 
period. The rights of the cultivators have been secured 
in the same way. In an essay like this there is no space 
for recounting the steps and processes of these operations. 
I have only room to say here that they constitute the 
greatest of all the civil achievements of our period. . 

In the administration of the criminal law, the suppres- 
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sion of Thagi, of female infanticide, of organized dacoitee 
or gang-robbery, is the principal event within our period. 
These crimes had in several parts of the country acquired 
a dreadful importance, having become systematized with 
secrecy and persistency. The domestic slavery in a mild 
form, which existed largely in many districts, has been 
abolished within our period. 

Within it, also, the regular police has been re-formed 
throughout the Empire and constituted as a separate 
department under European officers, and with native 
officers receiving emoluments much higher than any that 
had been previously granted. This measure has improved 
the character of the force, and has infused into it something 
of effective energy. The strength is about 150,000 men. 

The rural or village police, as an ancient institution of 
the country, has been preserved continuously. But within 
our period its status and remuneration have been secured 
by legal enactments, 

The prisons in a hot climate like that of India will, if 
not rigorously and humanely supervised, become places of 
misery. They were wretched under native rule, and were 
indifferently managed in the beginning of our own rule. 
But within the period strenuous exertions have been made 
by the Government to render them in some degree worthy 
of the Empire. New central prisons for long-term 
prisoners have been erected with scientific care for health 
and discipline. With the same view all the lesser prisons 
have been more or less reconstructed. Attention has been 
given not only to the elementary education of prisoners, but 
also to their industrial instruction. Many articles of much 
refinement, and highly esteemed by the public sometimes 
even in England, have been made by the hands of these 
prisoners under European supervision. 

I cannot conclude this heading without remembering 
that corruption and misfeasance used to be among the 
characteristics of the native subordinate officials in all 
departments. To mitigate these characteristics has been 
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the constant effort of the Government. How far this 
effort has succeeded may perhaps be doubted by those who 
survey India for the first time nowadays. But when | 
recall the character which native officials had when I first 
knew them in 1849, and that which they enjoyed when I 
left them in 1880, I say that the improvement was greater 
than anything which I ever expected to see. The moral 
advancement is due to education and to improvement in 
status. Educate the native officials ethically and practically, 
give them something considerable to enjoy in the present, 
and to hope for in the future—then they will rise in honesty 
and efficiency. 

The ninth heading relates to mental and moral progress, 
to the national education, the universities, the aspirations of 
educated natives. 

Before our period much attention was paid by the 
Government to Oriental learning, both at the Presidency 
towns and at the other centres of Hindu and Muham- 
madan learning. The attainments in this respect were 
remarkable ; indeed, the accomplishments of many indi- 
viduals have rendered their memory illustrious. Some 
colleges and schools were established at the principal 
places, and inquiries were made regarding primary educa- 
tion in the interior of the country, and the indigenous 
schools which then existed in the villages. There were 
committees or councils of education at the seats of Govern- 
ment. But, on the whole, there was no system of State- 
aided or national education; and no considerable charge 
for public instruction found a place in the financial budgets. 

Within our period a complete system of national educa- 
tion, on the English model, has been established, embracing 
all classes from the highest to the humblest, from the uni- 
versity to the village school. For this purpose a sum 
of £800,000 is entered annually in the budget, repre- 
senting one-twentieth of the total of the civil expenditure. 
In addition to this, local rates are levied in the various 
districts for primary schools. Large sums, too, are obtained 
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by voluntary contributions, as the condition on which 
grants-in-aid may be allowed. Thus about 23 millions 
sterling annually from all sources, public and private, are 
expended on education. 

Three universities have been established—at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay—to each of which many colleges are 
affiliated in different parts of the country. To these a 
fourth university has recently been added in the Panjab. 
Three Medical Colleges and several Medical Schools have 
also been established. 

There is now a primary school in every large village 
throughout the Empire, and, in localities where the habita- 
tions are more scattered, a school for every group of 
villages. Grants-in-aid, upon examination, are accorded to 
private schools belonging to Christians and to all other 
religions. There is not only encouragement, but actual 
stimulus and impulse applied to private enterprize in educa- 
tion. A full system of direction and inspection has been 
organized. 

The education is afforded in all the principal languages 
of India, besides Persian and Arabic, as Asiatic tongues, 
and English as the vehicle of Western thought. It em- 
braces literature, moral philosophy, and physical science. 
It imparts to the Indian youth a knowledge of those arts 
and sciences which have made Britain and Europe what 
they are. 

Female education has been considerably advanced ; 
there are now about 100,000 girls of all castes and tribes 
at school in the Empire. This is one of the achievements 
peculiar to our period. It is only in its initial stage at pre- 
sent ; its progress is one of the events looming in the future. 

The total number of scholars under State-aided or State- 
inspected education is 3} millions. This number is con- 
siderable absolutely, but is not adequate relatively to the 
vast population. It might be much augmented if the State 
should adopt the system of compulsory attendance which 
prevails in Britain and in Europe. 
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Beyond some classic literature in Persian and Arabic as 
languages still living, and in Sanskrit as a dead language, 
there was before our period very little vernacular litera- 
ture in India. But the needs of a generation largely edu- 
cated in its own languages demanded the creation of a 
vernacular literature. Accordingly a new vernacular lite- 
rature has been created, consisting of text-books for the 
class-rooms, and useful books for the young. Originality 
can hardly be claimed for these works generally, as they 
are often reproductions of Western books. But their 
utility is unquestionable, and their variety is equally great, 
for they are written in most of the eighteen vernacular 
languages of the Empire. They are composed in many 
hundreds, not only by native servants of the State, but also 
by independent native authors. 

The wonderful progress of the post office within our 
period attests the influence of popular education. The total 
length of postal main lines covers 60,000 miles. The 
annual number of letters and packets now exceeds 220 
millions, and has been doubling itself in every decade. 

One important outcome of the national education has 
been the progress of the vernacular press. When this 
press sprang into existence after 1840 it enjoyed all the 
freedom which had in 1837 been accorded to the European 
press in India. Afterwards, in 1878, it was for a time 
placed under some restrictions by law. These have, how- 
ever, been removed. Its political conduct has been severely 
criticized by European observers, with much truth certainly. 
On the other hand, its conduct has sometimes been signally 
good. It is apt to imitate the energy of expression which 
European organs use in controversy. But it sometimes 
fails to notice the limits which those organs patriotically 
observe in all that pertains to the common weal. There 
are, indeed, some dangers politically arising from it, still too 
much stress must not be laid upon its unmeasured language. 
It partakes of the characteristics of the men who have been 
mentally reformed by the Western education. 
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The highly-educated natives naturally aspire to rise in 
the public service, and to have an increased share in the 
administration of their country. The Government sympa- 
thetically recognizes this aspiration of theirs. But it must 
move gradually and cautiously in this direction, whereas 
they would wish to move faster. Hence some friction 
arises to cause an excess of complaint on their part. 
Those among them who reflect on the past will feel assured 
regarding the rapid advancement of their countrymen in 
the future. But the Western education, while it has suc- 
ceeded in elevating their imagination, widening their vision, 
and giving them a facile command of expression, has not 
been equally successful in making them reflective soberly 
and accurately. All this should engage the attention of 
the Educational Department. We should be especially 
indulgent and forbearing towards these men; for they are 
peculiarly our own, and we have made them intellectually 
what they are. Our State education heretofore has been 
too exclusively literary and philosophic. It should be 
gradually modified in the direction of those pursuits which 
tend to strengthen the reason and lead towards the 
physical sciences. Instruction in physical science will 
have the further effect of opening out for these men new 
professions and additional avenues of employment. The 
overflow of educated youth into the intellectual labour 
market, the overstocking of the learned professions, must 
leave many men, who have issued from our colleges after 
brilliant examinations, to linger and languish without 
suitable employment. ° 

It is important, further, to give to all natives of status 
that sound political education which comes from taking 
part in the affairs of their country. The policy is to 


appoint them as honorary magistrates and municipal com- 
missioners, as members of local boards for districts, exactly 
on what is known as the theory of County Boards and 
School Boards in England. This participation in public 
affairs may be extended to masses of the people by intro- 
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ducing the electoral principle, as has been successfully 
done in the great capitals of Calcutta and Bombay, and 
some other places also. All local boards should largely 
consist of elected members. The day may come, too, 
when the native seats in the legislative councils shall be 
filled by popular election. As to the anxiety which is 
sometimes felt regarding the loyalty of educated natives, 
we cannot consent to leave the people without enlighten- 
ment in order to keep them loyal. But, having done our 
duty by them, we may be sure enough that men who have 
acquired their knowledge through our language and litera- 
ture, and have been trained to mould their thoughts after 
our models, will in the long run be loyal to us. 

Lastly, all that we do to raise the position of the natives, 
and to give them a living interest in the land of their birth, 
will be found quite consistent with the retention by the 
Government of the supreme and absolute control. But | 
must add that the satisfaction of the legitimate ambition of 
the natives is now the most difficult problem in British rule 
for India, and is likely to become harder and harder in future. 

The tenth and last heading concerns the change in 
rites and customs, the dispensation of public charity, the 
religious missions. 

The abolition of the strange rite of Sati and the sup- 
pression of Thagi were effected just before our period. 
But ceaseless vigilance has been needed and exercised dur- 
ing our period for the due enforcement of these measures. 
The extinction of female infanticide—if, indeed, that secret 
crime be really extinct—has received severe attention con- 
tinuously. Of late years much consideration has been 
given to social reform by the natives, especially in respect 
to the custom of marriage during childhood, of the burden- 
some expenses on occasions of marriage, and to the condi- 
tion of widows. But the institution of caste has not been 
materially affected within our period. Its religious sanction 
may have become weakened, perhaps, still its social efficacy 
remains. 
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The dispensation of public charity and the display of 
private munificence for the sake of the poor have always 
been regarded as duties and principles by the natives of 
India. Before our period something was done by the State 
in this direction ; but the extent of such operations was 
limited. Within our period, however, there has been an 
extension reaching almost to every corner of the country. 
At all the medical colleges and schools mentioned under a 
former heading there are excellent hospitals. Further, at 
the headquarters of every district throughout the Empire, 
and even at the towns or principal villages within each 
district, charitable hospitals and dispensaries have been 
established. There are now more than a thousand of such 
institutions in beneficent operation, affording annually re- 
lief, outdoor and indoor, to several millions of suffering 
people. For these institutions aid is obtained from the 
Government, but support is also received from private 
sources, and in some instances the gifts from individual 
natives have been signally conspicuous. A noble scope 
is thus afforded to native surgeons, physicians, and practi- 
tioners educated in the medical science of the West. 

These efforts on the part of the State—which really re- 
present an outcome of practical Christianity—may fairly 
lead us to the consideration of the religious missions. In- 
asmuch as the State cannot propagate Christianity as its 
established religion, nor afford religious instruction, the 
work of the missions, as private enterprise exerted in the 
most sacred of causes, assumes a special significance. 

Christian missions were, indeed, founded in several parts 
of India long before the beginning of our period. Many 
of the most illustrious founders belong to that earlier time. 
Those missions included evangelization, conversion, teaching 
of the young, translation of the Scriptures into several ver- 


nacular languages, and the composition of religious tracts. 
To this many-sided work was superadded the investigation 
of Indian faith, the discussion of Oriental philosophy, and 
lexicography. Thus the foundation was broadly laid, and 
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the structure was, so to speak, raised to some height above 
the ground. But it remained for our period to witness the 
addition of the superstructure. The disabilities and disad- 
vantages, which used to impede conversion to Christianity, 
have been removed, so far as that is possible, by legislative 
enactment. Within the fifty years the work and the estab- 
lishments of the Protestant missions of all denominations 
have so expanded that the sum-total when summarized 
would seem like the account of a great department in the 
State. There are now 3 missionary bishops, 430 mission 
stations, 500 ordained European missionaries, 300 native 
ordained clergy, 4,500 native assistants of various grades, 
500,000 native Christians, 250,000 children at missionary 
schools. The increase generally has been at the rate 
of 50 per cent. within the last thirty years of our 
period, representing, say, one generation. The several 
Zenana Missions have done much to diffuse light amidst 
the inner apartments of the native ladies, in conjunction 
with the efforts already mentioned under a previous head- 
ing, for the promotion of female education. The Christian 
Vernacular Education Society issues yearly tens of thousands 
of religious works for the young in the many languages of 
the Empire. These facts relate to the Protestant Missions. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy and community have fully 
maintained the influential position which they have always 
held in India. 

As this tenth heading is ended, I arrive at the con- 
clusion of the whole summary. 

I have thus summarized—under the ten headings set forth 
at the outset of this essay—not the history, but the results 
of British rule in India during the Jubilee period. In the 
preamble of the summary, remembrance was called to the 
fact that midway in the period the Government was trans- 
ferred from the East India Company to the direct admini- 
stration of the British Crown. But as the East India 
Company was under the control of the Crown, was supervised 
by a department of State in London, was supported by the 
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power of the British nation, the transfer from the Company 
to the Crown was in many respects nominal rather than 
real. Still, in its day the Company had the initiation 
generally, bore much of the responsibility, and possessed 
nearly the whole of the executive. The British Crown, 
Government and nation, may indeed claim a goodly share 
in the credit for the good effected in the Company’s time. 
Still, the Company itself is entitled to much of the honour 
for the deeds done under its auspices, and for achievements 
which cause it to be counted as the greatest corporation 
that ever existed, and as a phenomenon unique in history. 
The recollection of this seems to be called for here, as the 
Company was abolished within our period. 

Now, it is a noteworthy fact that most of the improve- 
ments affecting the condition of the people, which were set 
in motion during our period, were initiated under the East 
India Company, and were carried through some stages 
under its agency. This is true in respect of the additions 
to the Empire (with the exception of Burma), the surveys of 
the country, the centralization of imperial finance, the roads 
and railways, the electric telegraph, the canals of irrigation, 
the forest conservancy, the legislative machinery, the land 
settlements, the prison reforms, the national education, the 
universities and colleges, the primary schools. The sum 
total of these is to be reckoned as the loyal contribution 
of the East India Company to the achievements of our 
period. 

On the other hand, many administrative changes have 
been made under the Crown alone, namely, the amalgama- 
tion of the Indian forces with those of the Crown, the 
abolition of the Indian navy, the rearrangement of the 
naval defence, the establishment of the new marine, the 
revised leave rules for the covenanted and uncovenanted 
services, the statutory civil service for the natives, the 
general augmentation of emoluments for native officials, the 
amalgamation of the old Supreme and Sadar courts into 
the High Courts, the production of financial budgets, the 
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introduction of the income-tax, the system of provincial 
finance, the State paper currency. 

One important change, effected under the East India 
Company, was imposed upon the Company by the Govern- 
ment in England, namely, the throwing open of the entrance 
to the Covenanted Civil Service to public competition. 

The European non-official community, consisting of the 
merchants and planters, the barristers and lawyers, the 
journalists, the tradesmen, grew steadily in the Company's 
time, but has grown faster still under the Crown. The 
freedom of the Press, secured just before our period, has 
conduced not only to the numerical increase of English 
newspapers, but to the progress of their status and influence. 
Though native traders have engaged more and more in the 
foreign commerce, still the European merchants hold their 
own. And though the development of the native Bar is 
one of the phenomena of our time, yet the European 
barristers fully maintain their position. 

To strengthen the ties between the Indian people and 
the Crown, the Prince of Wales travelled through the 
Empire in 1875-6. The Duke of Edinburgh visited India 
in 1870. The Duke of Connaught holds the chief military 
command in the Bombay Presidency. 

In this muster-roll of worthy deeds, of reforms and 
benefits, of steps in progress, the meed of public virtue may 
be claimed for the Government and its officers, and of loyal 
co-operation for the natives of India. The retrospect is 
that of movement ever onward. The events invariably are 
those of progression ; while of retrogression there is not a 
single instance. With military and political victories have 
been mingled disasters and misfortunes. But usually 
the disaster has been repaired, without leaving perma- 
nent traces of evil behind it. Amidst the successes in 
every department of the national existence, there are indeed 
but too many errors and failures apparent ; yet neither the 
errors nor the failures are irremediable, and, with the bless- 
ing of Providence, they will be remedied. More par- 
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ticularly are shortcomings perceptible, and there is much 
lee-way yet to be made up. But this only means that the 
shortcomings are to be rectified, and that a grand field yet 
lies open for future improvement. Again, together with 
the congratulations justly evoked by the happy events of 
our epoch, complaints have arisen, and charges of failure or 
mismanagement have been preferred with much insistence. 
Of these charges it may be said that not one has been 
brought fully home, or thoroughly proved ; some have been 
distorted by exaggeration, and some have been refuted. 
Some of them have indirectly induced the Government to 
initiate additional improvements. I remember hearing 
Lord Mayo tell the University of Calcutta that the Govern- 
ment of India walks in the light. Further, it draws benefit 
from adverse criticism, though it is obliged to indicate 
the replies to which that criticism may fairly be liable. It 
usually finds the consequent discussion to be fertile in 
suggestions for improvement, and it adopts the principle, 
“fas est et ab hoste docert.” 

The sympathy of the United Kingdom may be claimed 
for the men who amidst countless toils and anxieties have 
sustained British energy in a heated and enervating climate. 
All who are spared to make a joyful retrospect of the fifty 
years will yet sorrowfully remember those who have left 
their heroic dust to mingle with the soil of India. Whatever 
faults may exist, or shortcomings remain, nevertheless, the 
Indian Empire has loyally contributed much to the achieve- 
ments of the Jubilee and the triumphs of the Victorian era. 

RICHARD TEMPLE. 











CENTRAL ASIAN POLITICS. 


In reviewing the political events in Central Asia during the 
last two years, since I published my little book, “ The 
Coming Struggle for India,” I cannot prevent myself from 
observing that, as far as regards its main features, this ques- 
tion has turned decidedly for the better. Asan old grumbler, 
and as the “chief alarmist,” as the late Lord Strangford used 
to call me, I must say, however, that this improvement does 
not refer to the military or political standing of both con- 
tending rivals on the field of Central Asian politics, but 
rather to the spirit and nature in which this highly important 
question is discussed now as compared with former times. 
Before all, I beg leave to point to the increasing interest 
shown in England, where twenty years ago the very 
mention of Bokhara, Turcomans, Afghans, &c., provoked 
general disgust, if not a shudder, and where every allusion 
to an approaching conflict or danger was ridiculed by 
statesmen, as well as by the daily press. The radical 
change shown in this respect is, of course, the result of the 
change in the arena of political events. All nations, but 
particularly the English, are more influenced by the conse- 
quences of facts than by theoretical speculations, and we 
should not wonder if one mile of Russian progress towards 
the South had more effect upon their minds than a hun- 
dred pages full of warnings and dire prophecies. Not the 
grumblers and alarmists, but Russia herself has roused the 
apathy and stupor of English optimists; and if I am 
favoured to-day by invitations to lecture in various parts of 
Great Britain, and to contribute to papers of all political 
shades and parties, I have to thank for it only my Russian 
friends. But, strange to say, it is not only in the United 
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Kingdom, but all over the continent of Europe, that we 
notice an increasing interest in the rivalry between Russia 
and England in the interior of Asia, an interest which has 
greatly contributed towards the formation of sounder views 
and of a more impartial criticism. Excepting France and 
the political world fostered by Panslavistic dreams, we 
find that the European, and to a certain extent also the 
American world, whilst viewing this question from a purely 
humanitarian point of view, is decidedly siding with England; 
and whilst Mr. Benjamin, the Jate American ambassador at 
the court of the Shah of Persia, does not hesitate to show 
declared and open sympathies with England, we frequently 
meet with such enunciations in the daily and periodical 
press of Germany, Italy, Austro-Hungary, &c., as leave no 
doubt that the collapse of England’s power and influence 
in Asia is looked upon by the majority of Europeans and 
Americans as the greatest calamity which could befall the 
Western civilization of the nineteenth century. 

The second sign of amelioration, I see, is the striking 
clearness the situation has gained during the last two 
years. Formerly, Russian diplomacy and even the Russian 
press were indefatigable in their exertions to convince the 
world of the strictly civilizing and humanitarian character 
of the policy pursued by the Court of St. Petersburg in 
the savage and atrociously barbarian regions of Central 
Asia; and so great was the success of this false pre- 
tence, that, not only the declared enemies of England, 
but even Englishmen themselves, became a prey of this 
mystification, and furthered the cause of the deadly enemy 
of their nation by their laudatory speeches and papers 
spoken and written on behalf of civilizing, ennobling, 
glorious Russia! Well, this shameful comedy has happily 
come to an end. Russia no longer conceals her ends 
and aspirations, and, like a cardsharper who has carried 
successfully his tricks, she lays the cards on the table, and 
begins to use a rude sincerity and frankness as to the 
ultimate scope of her policy. We are told by the Russian 
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press, and from time to time also by leading Russian states- 
men, that the trade and industry of the Empire of the 
Czars must have an outlet in the Southern Seas, and that 
fetters laid on her economical life by the ice-bound harbours 
must be broken. Russia cannot suffer any longer to be 
indebted to the goodwill of her neighbours for an access to 
the Southern Seas, and she will acquire at every cost 
and risk an open communication, either to the Mediterranean 
through the Dardanelles, or to the Indian Sea through 
Eastern Persia. As to her schemes on India, we are 
favoured by the candid confession that the campaign a /a 
Timur, alluded to by the late General Skobeleff, has only 
the meaning of a bugbear for the present, but that the real 
aim of Russia is to break England’s opposition on the 
Balkan Peninsula by threatening and endangering her posi- 
tion on the Indus, and by getting thus rid of the most 
formidable rival in the policy pursued on the Bosphorus. 
It is this sense which manifested itself quite recently in a 
leading Russian journal, in its comments on an eventual 
understanding as to the mutual relations of both Powers to 
Afghanistan, by saying: “Ax Anglo-Russian arrangement 
with regard to Afghanistan cannot be spoken of until the 
Cabinet of St. Fames’s has ceased to oppose our policy in 
Bulgaria.” Similar enunciations are to be met with in 
other, even semi-official, organs, and the connection between 
Constantinople and Hindostan, which MacNeil was the first 
to point out, is now laid bare with a frankness we have not 
hitherto been accustomed to expect on the part of Russia. 
Such are, as the reader will notice, the advantageous 
changes which have taken place in the general character 
of the Central Asian question. In turning now to the 
position of both contending rivals, I am sorry to remark 
that Russia has gained a decided advantage over England, 
through the material as well as moral value of the acqui- 
sitions made during the last two years, which almost 
outweigh the benefits obtained through her previous suc- 
cesses on the right bank of the Oxus. Without entering 
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into a detailed comparison of the said advantages, it may 
suffice to mention that the conquest of the Khanates was 
but a harmless prelude to the serious tragedy on the steppes 
of the Turcomans, and that the acquisition of the three 
Khanates was but a lateral movement to cover and to secure 
the main action in the north of Persia and on the outskirts 
of the Paropamisus. Not Samarkand and Bokhara, but 
Herat and Meshed were and are the main objects in view, 
for whilst the former may prove useful in future from an 
economical point of view, the latter place can be utilized 
even in the present for far-reaching political and strategical 
purposes ; and the fact that Russia hastened to connect the 
Transcaspian district, and not the Yaxartes valley, by a 
railway with the interior of the empire, is the most eloquent 
proof of our assertion. The rumoured intention of extend- 
ing the new railroad from Samarkand to Tashkend, and to 
bring it on at a later period to the main line of South 
Siberia, is only a pretext intended to allay England’s appre- 
hensions, if such ever existed; and nothing proves better 
the predominantly military purpose of the newly constructed 
line than the complaint of Russian merchants, published in 
the St. Petersburg papers, in which, amongst others, one 
writer says that 100,000 puds of wool, coming from Bokhara, 
were left for weeks at Uzun-Ada on the Caspian, whilst 
sundry military requisites were at once shipped from 
Baku to Uzun-Ada. This new railway, in spite of its 
being traduced by obstinate optimists, will furnish the best 
weapon in an eventual war against England; and the 
anxiety with which this new road is guarded against foreign 
visitors, is an unmistakable proof of Russia’s secret inten- 
tions. Excepting one or two Frenchmen, who were allowed 
to travel, without permission to leave their compartment, 
from Baku to Merv, no European had ever an opportunity 
to visit the new line. Transcaspia is closed hermetically 
as before, and all we know about the military strength of 
Russia at Askabad, Merv, Sarakhs, and Zulfikar is merely 
guesswork. 
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In a similar mystery have been shrouded the political 
events in Bokhara, and the changes which have taken place 
there, since the death of the late Emir Mozaffar-ed-din 
Khan. There is no doubt that the demise of this prince 
was a welcome accident to Russia, whose pledged word 
weighed heavily on the shoulders of the restless military 
party at Tashkend, considering that the late Emir, in 
remembrance of his former independence, too frequently 
manifested a desire to oppose the demands of the 
Yarim-Padishah, viz., the half emperor, as the Governor- 
General is styled by the natives, and that Russia greatly 
exerted herself to avoid an open breach of promise. With 
the death of the late Emir, Russia became the undisputed 
mistress of the situation; she could have annexed at once 
the whole Khanate of Bokhara, but circumstances com- 
manded moderation, and she only took care that the suc- 
cessor to the throne should be a prince amenable to her 
desires. This was found in the person of Abdul Ahad Khan, 
the third son of Mozaffar-ed-din, a weak-minded youngster 
of about twenty-three years, who, having been the pet of 
his father, bore the title Tore-djan, z.e., “darling prince,” 
and whose pale face and feminine features were in strict 
harmony with his submissive, feeble, and undecided cha- 
racter. Of course there was no lack of other pretenders, 
for the Emir had left nearly a dozen sons; but Russia 
gave it clearly to be understood that she would not suffer 
any disturbances, and no sooner had the next elder brother 
of Abdul Ahad shown signs of resistance than he was at 
once declared insane and imprisoned, first at Hissar and 
afterwards at Baisun, where he is now awaiting either 
death or the assistant hand of his brother Abdul Melik, 
the legitimate heir and successor, actually living at Belkh. 
The new ruler of the banks of the Zerefshan, a mere 
puppet in the hands of M. Tcharikoff, the Russian poli- 
tical agent in Bokhara, cannot boast, however, of a brilliant 
future, for, disliked and disobeyed by his subjects, he will 
be tolerated by Russia only as long as an open rebellion 
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against his pseudo-rule does not compel the Cossacks to 
interfere ; and should the discontent and fanaticism of the 
Bokhara people, fostered by the still influential mollahs, 
create the slightest disorder, he will at once disappear 
from the scene, and the list of Bokharan Emirs will be 
closed for ever. 

It is with a view to such an emergency, and in connec- 
tion with Russia’s next steps to the South, that the decision 
has been taken at St. Petersburg to transfer the military 
government of Turkestan from Tashkend to Samarkand, 
whereas the centre of the civil administration is to remain 
in its former place. Samarkand lies two hundred and 
sixty versts further to the south, and is only about 
two hundred versts distant from the Afghan frontier ; 
and the reasons which have induced Russia to use the 
ancient capital of Timur as her military centre are not 
to be sought in the necessity of protecting the newly 
constructed Transcaspian railway, as Russian papers are 
anxious to make us believe, but in her future schemes 
on the left bank of the Oxus, and in the ill-concealed 
intention of extending the Russian frontier to the foot 
of the Hindukush. Only those who forcibly shut their 
eyes will fail to see that the Russian Government, having 
duly finished and rounded off its conquests in the three 
Khanates, is now devoting all its attention and energies 
to the left bank of the Oxus; and no treaties, stipulations, 
or arrangements will be able to check Russia’s progress 
until she has reached the Hindukush, and not before she 
has succeeded in swallowing half, z.2., the northern portion 
of Afghanistan. Unmistakable proofs of this policy were 
given in the persistent machinations carried on by the 
Russian outpost at Maruchak, and on the Herirud, where 
the Djemshidis have been drawn within the ominous circle 
of Muscovite influence, and where even the leading in- 
habitants of Herat have been gained over to such an extent 
that the sympathies shown to the British Delimitation 
Commission during the time of Sir Peter Lumsden have 
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lost much of their former warmth. It was owing to 
the consequences of these nefarious Russian doings that 
the Emir Abdurrahman Khan had to take precautionary 
measures in Herat, and that he was compelled to transfer 
a portion of the Djemshidis on the Khushk to the interior 
by replacing them with Ghilzai settlers. Russian emissaries 
of Tadjik, Uzbeg, and Caucasian extraction, provided with 
necessary funds, are travelling freely in all directions of 
Afghanistan, and the feeling of vengeance evoked by the 
slaughter of several hundred Afghans on the Khushk is 
either dying out, or has been soothed by the alluring 
promises given and by fascinating descriptions made of 
the clemency, power, and wealth of the mighty Czar. 

The policy of interference so successfully inaugurated 
on the north-western outskirts of the Paropamisus is to be 
pursued with an unabating spirit of persistency along the 
whole frontier line, which is to divide North Afghanistan 
from the possessions of Russia on the left bank of the 
Oxus. I am not in the position of discussing the details of 
the differences connected with the delimitation of the 
frontier from Maruchak to Dukchi (rectius Takhtehe—a 
shelf), but I cannot refrain from remarking that Russia, in 
successfully extending her frontier from the dreary sands of 
the Turcoman desert to the cultivable portion of Maimene 
and Andkhoi, has decidedly carried her point, and that 
here again, as in Pendjdeh, she has worsted her British 
rival. Through the deviation made from Maruchak 
towards that fertile valley, where I rode knee-deep through 
grass in the beginning of September—a country which was 
styled a paradise if the Turcoman plague did not exist— 
Russia has become the master of the main route leading 
from Kerki to the Murghab, and has now gained a firm 
footing on that district, which from the time of Djenghiz 
Khan has always formed the chief connecting link between 
Turkestan and India, and which, owing to this importance, 
was peopled with warlike Turkish inhabitants by the 
said Mongol conqueror. Firmly resolved to follow in the 
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footprints of the army of Djenghiz, the Russian military 
authorities cling also to the remaining portions of that 
highway which has brought down the swarms of Tartar 
warriors to the rich plains of Hindostan. It is from this 
point of view that their obstinacy in the so-called Khodja 
Salih question is easily explained. It must be borne in 
mind that the ferry of Kilif has been always looked upon 
as the best for the very reason that the river is here, ac- 
cording to the reliable information of Bikoff, only two 
hundred and fifteen sazhens broad, whilst further up, at 
Tchushka-Guzar, Kara-Kamar, and Shirab, it measures 
from six hundred to eight hundred sazhens. Owing to the 
narrowness of bed, the current at Kilif is one of the swiftest, 
running eight versts the hour, and whilst the passage near 
Kerki takes at least from six to eight hours, it can be 
effected at Kilif in less than one hour. The only draw- 
back to the ferry near Kilif is the poorness of the place 
itself, which consists of one hundred and fifty miserable 
huts, encumbered with moving sands of the neighbourhood ; 
and Kilif cannot be utilized unless the small strip of fertile 
country, extending on the left bank from the steppes of the 
Alielis to the river, could be transformed into a station for 
a crossing army or for caravans. Apart from the geo- 
graphical importance of the district of Khodja Salih, in its 
quality of a place best suited for a military cantonment on 
the left bank of the Oxus, there is also a serious ethno- 
graphical motive, which induces the Russians to persist in 
their claim about the Kham-i-Ab district. It is sufficiently 
known, and I pointed it out seven years ago, that the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Northern Afghanistan 
are of Turkish origin, consisting partly of Turcomans of 
the Ersari and Alieli tribes, leading here a nomadic life 
for many centuries, partly of Uzbegs belonging to the 
Achmayli, Ming, Daz, Kiptchak, Kungrat, and Kangli 
tribes, settled on the left bank of the Oxus by the succes- 
sors of Djenghiz, by Timur, and by Sheibani Khan, as a 
kind of vanguard against the Afghans. Old as the enmity 
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is between the two races, it has become the more fierce and 
exasperated during the present century in consequence of 
the iron rule of the Cabul authorities, and we must not 
wonder at all that the feeling of bitter hatred has prompted 
he Turks as well as the Tadjiks to hail with joy the 
approaching Russian influence. The black infidelity of the 
Muscovite conqueror, they argued, cannot be so cruel and 
oppressive as the yoke of the rapacious Afghans; and 
judging from the comparatively quiet and undisturbed life 
their brethren enjoy in the country subjected to the rule of 
the White Padishah, they very naturally a long time ago 
looked upon Russian conquest without any lively feelings of 
alarm. This state of things, created chiefly by Russian 
emissaries, is well known, and has been continually exploited 
by the politicians on the Neva, where favourable opportuni- 
ties are but rarely lost, and where it has now become a 
leading principle that the increase of Russian influence 
amongst the Turks and Tadjiks of Northern Afghanistan 
is unavoidably necessary, and that the said anti-Afghan 
population will afford the best means for the conquest of 
the northern half of the Afghan country. 

Having exposed briefly the advantageous position of 
Russia in Cis as well as in Transoxiana, the reader may 
well ask himself: What can be the use of the costly Afghan 
Boundary Commission, and what will be the profit of England 
in these wearisome and lengthy transactions ? Taking 
matters as they are, I believe it has never come in the 
mind of an English statesman that the erection of a frontier 
pole will prove a guarantee against future Russian encroach- 
ment, or that a coloured line drawn on the map of Afghani- 
stan will serve as a perpetual barrier to Russian ambition. 
Frontier delimitations and treaties, of a very dubious value 
in Europe, are entirely worthless in Asia, particularly if the 
signature contains a name ending in the ominous of. For 
the honour and prestige of Great Britain it would have been 
much better not to raise this question at all; but now that 
the error has been committed, we may console ourselves 
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with the fact that the only palpable practical result will be 
found in the thorough investigation of the said portions of 
Central Asia, carried on by zealous, competent, and learned 
English officers of the civil and military branches, in whose 
labours the lion-share may well fall to Geography, Ethno- 
graphy, Geology, Archzology, &c., but whose researches 
will at the same time throw a considerable light on the 
political situation by affording to the Government the best 
means to form a decided line of policy about Afghanistan 
and about the defence of India in general. The thick veil 
which has hitherto covered many regions in the West, the 
North, and in the East of the Afghan country having fallen 
from our eyes, darkness or want of reliable information 
cannot be used henceforward as an excuse for the indecision 
and wavering which have of late characterized the policy of 
Great Britain in Central Asia, the consequences of which 
must be the much more disastrous, as the antagonist excels 
on the other hand by his eminently firm, resolute, and 
unswerving action. During the last two years, Russia has 
not only shown signs of unflinching activity in Afghanistan, 
but she has bestowed a similar care also upon the limitroph 
countries of the dominions of Abdurrahman Khan; and in 
measuring the corresponding activity of Great Britain, we 
must recollect that one English stride is outweighed by five 
more significant and better aimed strokes of Russia. 

To begin with Badakshan and the petty Khanates in 
the East of Afghanistan, it is no secret any more, that to 
the one mission of Colonel Lockhart, sent by the Indian 
Government, corresponds a whole series of Russian sur- 
veying, geologizing, botanizing, &c., parties, who uninter- 
ruptedly moving about in all directions of the Pamir, and 
penetrating as far as into the hitherto hidden little corner 
called Kunjit (Hunza), have succeeded to investigate all 
possible roads, ways, and thoroughfares leading from Kho- 
kand to Kashmir, and in diffusing all imaginable tales about 
the power, justice, and wealth of the Ak Padishah on the 
Neva. Even whilst I am writing these lines, M. Grum- 
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Grshimaylo, a so-called geographical explorer, is travelling) wot 
on the Pamir; and without discussing here the greater or less | tint 
practicability of the routes and passes leading from Sari} of | 
Kul across the Tagdunbash to the South, we may well i dis 


assert that Russia has successfully spied out all means of | 
communication in this outlying district, and that she is f 
ready to cause a surprise, if there is any possibility at all 
to do so. Even further to the East, namely, in Eastern | 
Turkestan, the terrain has been duly worked and prepared | 
for all emergencies, in spite of the pretended cool relations 
existing between China and Russia. The neutral observer 
of the political events which have passed of late between 
China and Russia on one hand, and between China and 
England on the other, must be struck by the essential pre- 
rogatives accorded to the Government at St. Petersburg, 
in the country of Six Towns, by the Tsungli Yamen at 
Peking; whilst England, the so-called friend and ally of 
China, is constantly refused a just competition with her 
Northern rival on the markets of Yarkend and Kashgar. 
The riddle why M. Petrowsky, the Russian Consul at 
Kashgar, succeeded in driving out Mr. Dalgleish from Kash- 
gar, needs much more an explanation, when we consider that 
the Viceroy of India did not hesitate to sacrifice to the 
good understanding with China even the important mission 
of Mr. Macaulay to Tibet, a mission promising so much from 
a commercial point of view, and which is now being tried by 
the enterprizing Russian house of Konshin. Not being suf- 
ficiently informed, I would not like to come forward with 
accusations or imputations, but there is decidedly some- 
thing wrong in England’s policy in Eastern Turkestan, for 
it is only a needless precaution and want of firmness which 
can have prevented the appointment of English consuls at 
Kashgar, Yarkend, and Aksu ; and I call it an unpardonable 
mistake to have neglected to put British influence in 
Kashgar at least on a par with that of Russia. The 
experiment tried with Mr. Ney Elias in 1885 ought not 
to have frightened the Viceroy’s advisers; and if England 
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_ would imitate the tenacity manifested by Russia, the con- 


tinual complaint of the falling off of the trade, and of loss 
of political ground beyond the Kuen-Luen, would soon 


_ disappear. 


Turning from the extreme east to the west of Afghanistan, 


i namely to Persia, a still more afflicting view is offered to 
_ the spectator in comparing the feverish activity of Russia 
_ with the timid, effete, and unworthy policy pursued by 


England in Iran. It is more than a quarter of a century 
since all kind of blame and invectives were first thrown 
upon this suicidal policy, and if British statesmen never- 
theless insist with a rare tenacity, worthy a better pur- 
pose, on the continuance of their disastrous demeanour, it 
shows that they are intentionally blind to the fact that the 
motives which provoked years ago, and to a certain 
extent also justified the change of policy inaugurated with 
the mission of Malcolm at Teheran, have now entirely 
ceased to exist. Persia, which has enjoyed for two years the 
not very enviable advantage of a Russian neighbourhood 
along the whole northern and north-eastern frontier, 
actually views matters in a quite different light from before, 
and giving up the hyperwise policy of continually intriguing 
with the two leading Powers interested in her fate, she has 
been thoroughly taught as to the imminent dangers in store 
for her from a predominating Russian influence. Judging 
from the outward behaviour of the Shah and his chief minis- 
ters, this assumption may be found invalid, and may be well 
doubted ; but in examining closely the current matters, we 
cannot fail to observe that the Persian ogling with St. 
Petersburg and with London, far from being spontaneous, 
is mostly, nay exclusively, owing to the coldness and in- 
difference experienced from the part of England. In fact, 
the adroitness and cleverness with which the 7é/es in this 
unwilling, doublesided play have been distributed between, 
and are carried on by, Nasreddin Shah and his chief 
advisers, cannot be sufficiently admired. 

His Majesty the Shahinshah, certainly more thoughtful 
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and cautious than generally believed, represents the strict 
personification of neutrality; he is steadily buttoned up to 
the neck, and the smiles he shows, the compliments he pays, 
and the salutations he gives to the ambassadors of England 
and Russia, are scrupulously measured to a hair-breadth. 
Orientals have always excelled in the art of dissembling, and 
his Persian Majesty is undoubtedly a great master in it; but 
I am told on good authority that in the inmost recess of his 
heart English sympathies are predominating, and that his 
apparent leaning to Russia is only the outcome of the 
seriously threatening attitude of the Northern Colossus. 
The Shah evidently acts in accordance with the Oriental 
proverb, ‘ You must kiss the hand you cannot cut off, and 
put it submissively on your head.” His sons, the royal 
princes, are, on the contrary, the bearers of outspoken 
party-colours and party-signs. Whilst Mozaffar-ed-din 
Mirza, the heir-apparent and second son of the Shah, is 
ostensibly parading his Russian sympathies from his 
governor seat in Tabriz, we find in Zil-es-Sultan Mirza, his 
second and undoubtedly most capable son, a zealous and 
staunch admirer of Germany and England. This prince, 
actually at the head of affairs in Isfahan, is life and soul 
a soldier, and such is the fancy he took for the Prussian 
uniform, that he adopted the famous Pickalhaube (helmet) 
for a nightcap. As a contrast to these two royal off- 
springs, the third son, Kamran Mirza, pleases himself to 
show neutrality. A similar distribution is to be noticed 
amongst the various ministers. If the Minister of War be 
accidentally noted for his Russian sympathies, then the 
Minister of the Interior will be certainly a man of out- 
spoken English feelings, and whilst the late Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, namely the Mukhbir-ed-Dowlet, became 
conspicuous by his excellent relations with the British 
Embassy of Teheran, he has been replaced by Yahya Khan, 
a partisan of Russia ; an appointment with regard to which 
Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, lately minister of the United States 
to Persia, remarks, that England has been caught napping. 
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In the face of the sketched demeanour of Persia in her 
arduous task of conciliating both parties, are we not en- 
titled to ask: What would be the result of England’s openly 
and effectively supporting the cause of Persia, and would 
it not be decisive in transforming the Shah at once into a 
safe and valuable ally to England? I dare say everybody 
thoroughly conversant with the present political conditions 
of Persia will agree in our saying that England cannot 
remain henceforward indifferent to Russia’s plans and 
doings in the country between the Caspian and the Per- 
sian Gulf, and that it is the highest time for her to save 
the present king and his country from the difficult task 
of a constant tacking, through her coming forward with 
outspoken proofs of protection and amity. “Not Afghan- 
istan, but Persia, ought to have been styled the earthen 
pot between two brazen vessels, and as such it com- 
manded, if not greater, then certainly an equal care and 
consideration on the part of English statesmen. 

In this respect Russia has greatly distanced her rival. 
What must strike us before all, is the planned and partly 
carried out net of roads, by which Russia is almost sure to 
extend her trade over more than the half of the Persian 
territory, where, regarding certain articles, she has already 
baffled all competition, and has particularly injured the 
commercial interest of England. In 1885,General Rohrberg 
commenced the construction of a carriage-road from Gék- 
Tepe to the frontier of Persia, which was soon afterwards 
superseded by a chaussée from Ashkabad to Budjnurd and 
Kutchan, executed by the Russian civil engineer, M. N. 
Tolpigo, and by General Gasteiger Khan on the part 
of Persia. To this will be joined a steam tramway, 
projected by a merchant, named M. S. Nikolayeff, of 
about two hundred and thirty versts to Meshed, con- 
necting this emporium of the Khorasan trade with the 
interior of Russia, affording at the same time the best 
opportunity to make use of this route for military trans- 
port, if the necessity should arise. Owing to the close 
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neighbourhood on the Herirud and on the northern slopes 
of the Kubbet mountains, the whole north-east of Persia is 
nearly in the hands of Russian merchants ; and considering 
the much-discussed schemes of railway communication 
between Tiflis and Tebriz, as well as the projected great 
line from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, the concession of 
which is to be secured for a Russian company by the exer- 
tions of the newly appointed ambassador, Prince Dolgoruki, 
we may well say that the Government of St. Petersburg is 
in the best way of establishing its influence over all Iran. 

Disregarding the material losses sustained by Great 
Britain in the commercial ascendency of Russia in the 
Persian market, we may well ask: Will and can Eng- 
land permit her rival to approach the Persian Gulf, and 
is there anybody who would combat the assertion that 
Russia with a footing in the Indian Seas ts far more 
dangerous than Russia knocking at the gate of India? 
Of course, in our pleading for an active English policy 
in Persia, we are sure to meet the objections so fre- 
quently made against the untrustworthiness of the Iranians 
in general, and against the wretched condition of their 
country. I am sorry to say here again it is the want of due 
consideration of the recent changes, tending towards pro- 
gress, by which politicians are misled. Persia, in spite of 
her suffering from the evils of a despotic and unscrupulous 
government, differs widely from Turkey as far as regards 
industry, trade, and spirit of enterprise. Her eight or nine 
millions of inhabitants, by majority of Arian extraction, have 
a more promising prospect for the future ; Persia is not in 
the clutches of our money markets, her export is not 
inferior to her import, and if sincerely supported, she may 
prove an ally quite worth the care bestowed upon her, and 
particularly indispensable for the ruler of Hindostan. 

In discussing the actual state of the Central Asian ques- 
tion, we might as well have thrown a cursory glance upon the 
relations of Great Britain to Turkey, and particularly upon 
the unfortunate controversy about Egypt, where an over- 
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zealous party, misled by the then ruling fashion of African 
conquests, have initiated a policy of a rather dubious issue 
for the safety of India. But it would not do to extend too 
far the limits of this essay, and in summing up my pre- 
ceding remarks, I shall conclude by saying, that the Con- 
servative Ministry, in taking over the not very enviable 
inheritance from their Liberal colleagues, have proved 
exceedingly cautious in their continuation of the policy 
inaugurated by the late Lord Beaconsfield. In modifying. 
to a certain extent the original scheme of the Scientific 
Frontier, they have pretty well succeeded in purging 
themselves of the charge of Fzugotsm, and their excessive 
moderation must have allayed the apprehensions of their 
political opponents. It remains to be seen, and I greatly 
doubt, whether such a demeanour has really furthered the 
ends in view; but what I intend to point to is, that this 
policy of a timid and ultra-cautious action has unquestion- 
ably reached its extreme limits, and that every step, nay 
every line, advanced on the path of indifference and 
concession must prove fatal to British interests in Asia, as 
well as in Europe. 

With regard to the future constellations on the Central 
Asian field of contest, it cannot be too much regretted, that 
the rumour of England having adopted the Hilmund as her 
future line of defence against the encroachments of Russia, 
and that Herat together with the fertile camping-ground in 
the south has been tacitly given up—has spread too far and 
found credit with Persians, Afghans, and Turks. Putting 
aside the strategical part of this question, and disregarding 
the feasibility of measuring swords with an enemy in close 
proximity of the object he is so anxious to grasp at, we 
ought not to forget that England’s compliance and con- 
descension to Russia’s aggressive policy, witnessed by the 
present and past generation of the Mohammedan world, has 
certainly not heightened the reputation, and has by no 
means thrown a favourable light upon the moral and material 
strength, of Great Britain. A power which has been seen 
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receding step after step before the advancing columns of 
her rival, cannot be relied upon, and cannot be taken as a 
safeguard against the threatening danger. Abdurrahman 
Khan, or any other prince subsidized by English money, 
may for a while remain faithful to the obligations contracted, 
but the confidence of the Afghan nation at large must be 
shaken; and this want of reliance, whilst serving revolu- 
tionary purposes against the authority of the British protégé 
at Kabul, may prove fatal at a time when the Afghans 
might have to choose between England and Russia. 

As to the great injury England’s prestige has to suffer 
in Europe from this policy of excessive indulgence to 
Russia, it suffices to register the utterances put forward in 
the leading Continental papers with regard to the Central 
Asian controversy. In so doing, I do not consider the 
badly informed and openly inimical French press, but I 
lay a particular stress upon Germany, Italy, and Austro- 
Hungary, where the public opinion, after having long 
shown an utter indifference, has now come to the con- 
clusion that England, unable to withstand the attack of her 
rival, has acted wisely in renouncing once for ever the 
theory of a buffer and in fixing the future battle-ground in 
close proximity to the Indian frontier. The speculations 
of these otherwise benevolent writers is based upon the 
following rather curious arguments. They say, amongst 
other things, that England, having been ultimately con- 
vinced of the impossibility of erecting a solid barrier in 


the barren mountains of the Afghan country, is now firmly 


resolved to await her antagonist on the frontier of India, 
and that she flatters herself with the hope that, Afghanistan 
proving an uncommonly hard nut to crack for ambitious 


Russia, she will have plenty of time, at least many years 
to come, to put the Indian frontier in a solid state of defence, 
and to strengthen her position also in the interior of Hindo- 
stan. Other writers, again, fall back upon the known phrase 
of optimists in saying: Asia is large enough for the two 
contending parties, and there is a well-founded hope that 
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the Afghan spoil will be peacefully divided between both. 
Taken all together, the leading Continental papers are 
nearly unanimous in their assumption that England, 
unable to cope with Russia in Asia, has been, so to say, 
compelled to enter the path of moderation, and that she 
will have in future always to yield to the ascendency of the 
Northern Colossus. Finding it, as I do, quite superfluous 
to show to the English reader the utter fallacy of these 
speculations, it cannot be, however, sufficiently regretted 
that these and other similar views have found their way 
into the Continental press, and that England is looked 
upon as a power which, having reached its climax, is now 
doomed, by the unchangeable law of nature, to decline and 
to give way to her ascending rival. 

Fully admitting, therefore, the gravity of the situ- 
ation, and agreeing with what Lord Rosebery said in a 
speech at the St. Andrew's Dinner in Bombay, that it is far 
more difficult to retain than to found colonies—I do not 
view the situation as so desperate and black as generally 
painted. There is, before all, a great relief in the fact that 
England begins to be awake as to the high importance of 
her imperial policy in India, and that the number of those 
who pooh-poohed and ridiculed the dangers arising from 
the advance of Russia has greatly diminished of late. 
The fashion adopted quite recently by statesmen, members 
of Parliament, &c., to pay a flying visit to India, will un- 
avoidably contribute towards lessening the ignorance of 
the large middle-class in al] Indian and Asiatic concerns ; 
and the decrease of this afflicting error will and must 
necessarily enhance the national interest in the preservation 
of the glorious acquisition made by heroes of the past in 
the East. And, further, it ought not to be ignored that 
the Central Asian question is rapidly assuming an European 
significance. The opinion expressed by Prince Bismarck a 
few years ago to M. Braun-Wiesbaden, saying, ‘‘ Aussza’s 
aggressive policy towards India must be hailed by Germany 
and by Europe in general, considering that the deeper she 
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gets into Asia, the weaker she will get in Europe" —will 
scarcely prove valid under the present political conditions. 
To-day we see French travellers (MM. Capus and 
Bonvalot) engaged in representing this semi-Asiatic Power 
in the eyes of Europe as a great benefactor of mankind ; 
whilst, on the other hand, Professor Jlovaisky, of the 
Moscow University, strongly advises England, in the Vovoye 
Vremya, to connive at Russia’s designs in Bulgaria, and 
to join the Franco-Russian alliance in order to get rid of 
her Central Asian troubles. The connecting link between 
the Anglo-Russian rivalry in Central Asia, and the con- 
tinually pressing Oriental question on the Bosphorus, will 
henceforward become more and more visible, and the Central 
European Powers, whether it pleases them or not, will have 
to pay a particular attention to what is going on on the 
Oxus, on the Herirud, and on the Hilmund. England’s 
cause is, therefore, inseparable from that of Central 
Europe, unless she chooses to follow the advice of Professor 
Jlovaisky—a step from which I dare say even the most 
foolish optimist in the United Kingdom would shrink, con- 
sidering that Russian friendship means only an ominous 
respite, whereas the Central European alliance must prove 
a solid support. 

As matters stand to-day, I may safely assert that 
General Boulanger, M. Katkoff, the Bulgarian Regency, 
Eyub Khan, and the son of Mushki Alem (the Musk of 
the World), are almost equally important factors in the 
policy of Central Asia. In spite of the failure of the 
Frontier Delimitation Commission, and despite all secret 
and open machinations of Russia in Afghanistan as well as 
in Persia, the issue of this great struggle between the rival 
Powers in the interior of Asia does not rest exclusively in 
the hands of the Court of St. Petersburg; it must un- 
avoidably react upon European politics, and in this reaction 
I find the best guarantee against the insolent bearing and 
aggressive expansion of the Northern Colossus. 

A. VAMBERY, 
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A CHINESE JUBILEE. 


A LONG reign, especially if it has been prosperous, and the 
grey hairs of a sovereign if they are crowned with glory, 
are outward and visible signs of a country’s well-being and 
of the monarch’s virtue which in all climes and in all ages 
have appealed to the sentiment and the enthusiasm of 
subjects. From the days of Solomon downwards a long 
reign has always been regarded as a special token of 
heaven’s favour, and in countries where the lives of rulers 
are not so securely hedged in by law and order as in 
European lands, it is also to be accepted as a sign of the 
people’s good-will. Judged by this standard the light of 
heaven has shone conspicuously on the Manchurulers of 
China, for since their accession to power in 1644 two have 
each reigned through the full course of a sexagenary cycle. 
The first, K’ang-hi, held the imperial sceptre from 1662 to 
1723, and again was the same good fortune allotted to him 
in whose honour just ninety-seven years ago the sluggish 
blood of Chinamen was stirred by a loyal enthusiasm almost 
as deep, and certainly as demonstrative, as that which is 
now agitating the hearts of Englishmen. For in that year, 
1790, the Emperor Khienlung (“ The Firm and Glorious 
One”) celebrated the fifty-fifth anniversary of his reign and 
the eightieth of his age. Like his junior contemporary, 
George III., he reigned in all sixty years, but since his 
sixtieth anniversary as monarch was clouded by his retire- 
ment from the throne it was not a subject of such unmixed 
rejoicing as when at the conclusion of the eighth decade of 
his age he still held the reins of power with a hale and 
vigorous grasp. It was then therefore that his usually 
undemonstrative subjects broke into a white heat of enthu- 
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siastic loyalty, and from north to south, and from east to 
west—from Peking to Canton, and from Shanghai to 
Yunnan Fu—held high revel, and showered their con- 
gratulations on their octogenarian sovereign. 

It was at the Court, however, that the rejoicings found 
most expressive utterance, and fortunately the cacoethes 
scribend?, which belongs so pre-eminently to Chinese 
courtiers, has preserved to us a minute record of all the 
ceremonies and gala doings which turned the dirty and 
prosaic streets of Peking into panoramic scenes of gaiety 
and splendour. In a country where the contents of an 
encyclopedia fill upwards of five thousand volumes it need 
not surprise us to find that the details of the rejoicings of 
1790 are not to be compressed into fewer than twenty folio 
tomes. Without imitating the diffuse style of this wordy 
record -it will be competent for us to dig some of the gold 
out of the vast mine, and by fusing it in a more con- 
venient crucible to turn out some coins which may pass 
current. 

“The song begins from Jove,” for no other god, and in 
some respects not even Jove himself can be mentioned in 
the same breath with the incomparable Khienlung, who, as 
emperor, man, and poet, stood unsurpassed in the eyes of 
his subjects in the year of grace 1790. ‘A dragon’s fiery 
form belied the god,” indicative of sovereignty and power ; 
and in his matchless verses were held to be displayed the 
scholar’s mind, the artist's eye, and the nervous imagination 
of the poet. From his earliest years, we are told, he had 
been accustomed to handle the pen, and from his recorded 
poems, which fill the first place in the chronicle, we take 
the following as a specimen of his style. The ode which is 
called “ Regrets on being called Old” was written when he 
was upwards of seventy years of age: 


. 


“Time was when I fear’d to be old, 
And thought it meant pain and disgrace, 
And despair’d of the hopeless attempt 
To keep youth impress’d on my face. 
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But zow I confess that I’m old, 
And fear not to make the admission, 
Though to say I’m glad would be vain, 
And yield me a prey to derision. 


Only six of the Emperors past 

Have liv’d to be threescore and ten, 
Yet for thirty-six years I’ve sat 

On the throne as a ruler of men. 


My officers make frequent tours 
In chariots rapid and light, 
And few ever venture to fail 
In the struggle for justice and right. 


By the beams of celestial rays, 
And by laws full of wisdom divine, 
They pierce the thick darkness of wrong 
With a wisdom that’s equal to mine.” 


Countless pages are filled with poems such as this, and 
if any carping critic should write the matter down as 
commonplace and the manner as too conventional, he should 
allow it to be said on the other side that what Khienlung 
lacked in quality he made up in quantity. He was pro- 
bably one of the most prolific poets ever known to history, 
and if his collected works were weighed in the scales against 
those of any other bard his would certainly not be the 
volumes which would kick the beam. But as in the works 
of all busy writers his efforts were very unequal. Some 
have been extolled as containing true poetry, and one, his 
‘“ Eulogy on the City of Moukden,” has twice been thought 
worthy to be translated into French, once by Pére Amyot 
and again by Klaproth. Speaking generally, however, 
Chinamen are deficient in imagination, and their best poems 
are but laboured compositions in which though striking 
ideas and happy imagery are occasionally to be found, the 
general effect is marred by an inflated phraseology and a 
mechanical style. This is eminently the case with Khien- 
lung’s productions, and it was probably in deference to the 
very high opinion which the imperial bard had of his own 
poems that the Court historian has given us so many of 
them. Aristotle says in his Ethics that “all men are par- 
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ticularly fond of what they themselves have made. As,” 
adds the philosopher, “we see in parents and poets.” To 
this rule Khienlung was no exception, but as we do not 
share the aged monarch’s estimate of his verse we will 
turn from the mazes to which his muse would lead us to the 
contemplation of his moral qualities, notably his reverence, 
which was, as we are told by the historian, meet to be an 
example for all future ages. With admiring zeal the 
chronicler dwells on the religious devotion which induced 
His Imperial Majesty even at the age of eighty personally 
to offer sacrifices to the gods of the land and grain instead 
of deputing his ministers to play his part as so many of his 
predecessors had done. At the temple of his sacred 
ancestors he performed zx propria persona the recognized 
devotions, and even journeyed into the province of Shantung 
to worship at the shrine of Confucius. And lest the 
Powers of the waters should consider themselves neglected 
by these observances the imperial devotee paid his respects 
to the Chinese Neptune at the temple of that deity at 
Tientsin and adored at the shrine of the dragon king of the 
waters. 

By an easy transition his subjects were next bidden to 
contemplate his filial piety, which was “as deep as the sea 
and as high as the mountains.” With unwearying assiduity 
he worshipped at his ancestral tombs ; and, with a dutiful 
anxiety to perpetuate the virtues of his forefathers, he 
ordained that the tablets which recorded their great and 
lofty qualities should be re-cut and restored. No doubt the 
Changs and Les of his empire would have liked to have 
peered into the private life of their sovereign, and to have 
seen how he exercised this virtue towards his parents 
while living. But such inquiries into matters which were 
too high for them are ignored, and his public life is all that 
they are permitted to gaze upon. His edicts, however, must 
have made up, by the depth of their filial tone, for the absence 
of recorded acts. In every line are expressed his utmost 
reverence for those belonging to him who had gone before, 
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and a filial humility which appeared to clothe him as with a 
garment. 

In as devout, but in more stirring tones, attention is 
next claimed for his ceaseless diligence. By a survival 
from a time when the Court had its home in a more genial 
climate than that of Peking, affairs of State are discussed 
and Court ceremonies are held at or before dawn. To 
attend these even in a ripe old age would be held to be 
virtuous ; but Khienlung did more than this. At the 
earliest break of day it was his wont to call together his 
advisers, and to discuss with them the wisdom of the 
ancients and the canonical dicta of the philosophers of old. 
With an ardent desire to promote the moral and intellectual 
well-being of his subjects, he made several progresses 
through the provinces north of the Yang-tsze-kiang to 
satisfy himself that the people were being well taught. 
For, with Confucius, he held that it was tyrannous in a 
ruler to punish those whom he had in the first instance 
neglected to teach. With an equal regard for their material 
well-being he carefully observed the signs of the skies, and 
in years of plenty filled the imperial granaries in prepara- 
tion for times of leanness and scarcity. When the heavens 
withheld rain he prayed to the gods for fertilizing showers, 
and by fasting he wrested the help he sought from the 
powers above. 

And now the courtier changes his note, and in lighter 
strains sings of the vigour and strength of the Son of 
Heaven. Though eighty years have passed over his head 
his natural force is not abated. With the same keen enjoy- 
ment of sport which has always characterized him, the 
octogenarian monarch leads the chase, not only in the 
imperial park, but in the wild prairies of Mongolia. When 
travelling he despises the luxurious ease of the imperial 
sedan chair with its four-and-twenty bearers, and prefers 
the back of the hunter which has carried him so often to 
cover. But not only is his body as vigorous, but his mind 
is as fresh as ever; witness the poems which, with each 
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recurring season—spring, summer, autumn, and winter— 
he favours his devoted subjects. 

But how great also is his benevolence! Thrice within 
as many years has he granted pardons to all but the most 
heinous offenders, and on the occasion of each of his last 
few birthdays he has conferred rich and abiding honours 
on his faithful servants. And now, on the eightieth anni- 
versary of his birth, he has remitted taxation throughout 
the empire, and has stopped the autumn assize with its 
deadly sequence of executions on the block, by the “silken 
cord,’ and the torturer’s knife. More than this, with an 
open-handed hospitality, which even Cimon of Athens 
might have envied, he has feasted again and again the 
many thousands who can claim by virtue of office or of 
courtesy to be considered as belonging to the imperial 
household, has presented gifts of money to old soldiers, has 
distributed food in distressed districts, and has equalized 
the price of corn by sending superfluous stores of grain 
from rich districts into less well-favoured parts of the 
country. Neither has he been unmindful of unsuccess- 
ful competitors at the examinations. For their benefit 
additional examinations have been provided, and honorary 
degrees have been conferred on veterans who have grown 
grey in life-long attempts to win the literary palm. Thus 
more than a hundred years ago was a cry, similar to that 
which is now being heard at Oxford from the unsuccess- 
ful candidates for the Indian Civil Service, raised and 
responded to in China. 

Himself a giant in literature, he yet felt for those whose 
strength was unable to bear the weight of the contest. 
With admiring eulogy his chronicler dwells on the literary 
gems contained in his two collections of prose writings, 
and in his poems which fill five series of volumes. Appro- 
bation, one degree less enthusiastic, is reserved for his cata- 
logue vazsonné of the imperial libraries at Peking, Jehol, 
Yuen-ming-yuen and Moukden, which was compiled under 
his direction. Twelve thousand volumes are described in 
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this great work, which not only gives the titles of the works, 
but vesumdcs of their contents. Was not also his warm 
admiration for literary relics evinced when he ordered for 
the palace at Jehol replicas of the celebrated stone drums 
which are popularly believed to date from the Chow 
dynasty, and which now stand within the principal gate of 
the Confucian temple at Peking? And who does not 
recognize the same spirit in his command that the Chinese 
classics should be translated into Manchu for the enlighten- 
ment of his countrymen ? 

But while lavish in expenditure when the cause of 
literature was in question, he displayed an earnest desire 
to cut down the palace expenses, and kept a tight hand 
on the provincial outgoings. He objected to a proposal to 
build a classical hall as a memento of his reign, and with 
an anti-iconic wisdom, which English statesmen might well 
imitate, he threw cold water on a suggestion to erect 
another statue to Buddha, and forbid the undue embellish- 
ment of towns and cities with similar images. 

By a constant process of self-examination he arrived at 
a due appreciation of his faults although the courtly chroni- 
cler declares in the spirit of Christopher Codrington— 


“ He has no faults, or I no faults can spy ; 
He is all beauty, or all blindness I.” 


The imperial penitent was, however, of a different opinion, 
and bewailed his failings in good set terms in The Peking 
Gasctte. With that moderation also which, like “a silken 
string, ran through the pearl chain of all his virtues,” he 
forbade his too adulatory courtiers to compose a congratula- 
tory canon on the glories of his reign; and, when even the 
Governor of Shansi reported that the waters of that 
exceptionally muddy stream, the Yellow River, had by 
virtue of the purity of his reign taken to run in a limpid 
current as pure as crystal, he declined to accept the circum- 
stance as a reflection of his virtue. With the same humility 
he received the reports of the viceroy of Kiangsu, in which 
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that officer announced that at the time of the jubilee harvest 
the wheat in his province had produced five ears on each 
stalk, and refused to accept the compliment as intended for 
himself. In fact, under his unpretentious sway the laudatory 
voices which delight to extol the virtues which surround the 
throne were theoretically hushed, and the provincial 
viceroys on whom the emperor deigned to confer copies of 
his works were not even allowed to return thanks for the 
lordly gift. 

But all this virtue did not go unnoticed by heaven. As 
the jubilee year approached auspicious signs such as those 
above mentioned began to multiply, and instances of lon- 
gevity and of fruitful matrons accumulated rapidly. In the 
province of Fuhkien the number of men enjoying the serene 
and bright evenings of days of patriarchal length was extra- 
ordinarily great, and the sum total of the years of the ages 
of the thousand veterans who, from this and other districts, 
sat down to dinner with the sovereign, was past the power 
of the chronicler to compute. In 1783 the case was 
reported to the throne of a man in Shansi who lived in his 
ancestral mansion surrounded by seven generations of 
descendants. In the following year the name of a Honan 
man was sent to Peking who was blessed with the presence 
of nine generations, and in the jubilee year a native of 
Kansuh was able to see the fruit of his body through a 
vista of ten degrees in the persons of one hundred and 
thirty descendants. But though “all nature wore one 
universal smile,” the supreme modesty of Khienlung 
remained intact, and as each instance of heaven’s approval 
reached him he proclaimed himself an unprofitable servant. 
Even in the palace itself signs were not wanting that the 
powers above had their hands full of blessings for the aged 
monarch. [or it was given to him to see great-great- 
grandchildren growing up around him (a privilege which 
may yet be in store for the Queen), and to have the satis- 
faction of superintending the studies of these distant 


descendants. 
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Having thus enumerated the virtues of the emperor 
and their rewards, the chronicler next proceeds “to fight 
all his battles over again,” but not quite a//, for with courtly 
wisdom he manages to “here and there disclose a brave 
neglect,” and omits all mention of those campaigns in which 
the tide of war flowed against his imperial master. Nor 
does he deem it fitting to associate with the jubilee more 
than the victories of the last decade, and he begins his 
record, according to date, with the victory of the redoubted 
General Ah-kwei over the Mahommedan rebels in North- 
Western China. He discreetly draws a veil over the 
objects and initial successes of the rebels, and says nothing 
of the straits to which the imperialists must have been 
reduced when they seriously proposed to find salvation for 
themselves by massacring every Mahommedan male above 
the age of fifteen. But with many flourishes of trumpets 
he chants a pzean over the famous victory of Ah-kwei when 
that general finally “ pacified” Kansuh and led the leaders 
of the revolt out to execution. 

With the same careful regard for the feelings of his 
sovereign he makes no mention of the three campaigns in 
Burma which present the curious feature of having ended 
disastrously to the Chinese in the field and successfully in 
a diplomatic sense. For fortunately for the Chinese the 
Burmese hold with Lycurgus that it is not wise to make 
war often against the same enemy lest by being frequently 
put upon to defend themselves they too should become able 
warriors in their turn. All this is passed over in silence, 
and the curtain is raised on envoys from Ava supplicating 
for permission to be allowed to carry their tributary pre- 
sents to Peking. Leave is granted, and having at early 
dawn been allowed to kotow before the emperor, and to 
stand by the roadside to see his sedan-chair pass, the 
envoys are “commanded ” to a feast, at which they had the 
honour of receiving an ode written for the occasion by the 
poet emperor. Thus enriched they were dismissed to 
the place whence they came, with directions to bring 
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to a peaceful conclusion the dispute which had been dis- 
turbing the relations between Burma and Siam with 
reference to the frontier between the two countries. 

This was in 1788, and two years later, the jubilee year, 
envoys from Burma again presented themselves, bringing 
their sovereign’s congratulations, and soliciting on his 
behalf the rights of fief over the land which was already 
his own. Oriental ways are not our ways, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand the position of a victorious king who 
begs from his vanquished enemy feudal rights over his 
hereditary} kingdom. No question as to the sanity of 
his sacred Majesty, Bodoaphra, was suggested to the mind 
of Khienlung by this request, but with infinite condescen- 
sion he granted the prayer, and having sent some more 
poetry and “ten precious objects” to “his younger brother,” 
he again dismissed the ambassadors. 

The Goorkha envoys are next held up as trophies of the 
emperor’s prowess, even before the celebrated march of the 
Chinese general, Sun Fu, to the walls of Khatmandu 
(1791). Prompted by some inscrutable motive the Goorkha 
chief, Prithi Narayan, in 1789 appeared in deputy before 
the Son of Heaven to ask to be allowed to shelter himself 
under that zgis which is thrown by China over all tribu- 
tary states. Pleased at the request the emperor decorated 
the envoys with cap buttons, peacocks’ feathers, and girdles, 
and bade them convey to their sovereign his gracious 
assent to the petition. 

Casting his eyes seaward the Court historian next takes 
up his parable anent the successes of the imperial troops 
in Formosa. From contemporary history we know that for 
years the aborigines had been giving the Chinese infinite 
trouble in that island, and that victory had not by any 
means always declared itself on the side of the Celestials. 
But at the time at which the chronicler wrote he was able 
to announce that both the rebel chief and his second in 


command had been taken and beheaded, and that the island 
was “pacified.” Recent events on the same ground have 
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‘illustrated the rough-and-ready means by which this seem- - 
ingly desirable result is commonly gained by the troops of 
China ; and we find that the delightfully simple expedient 
of Chinese generals is to ‘“‘ make a solitude, and call it a 
peace.” Possibly, in happy unconsciousness of what the 
“ pacification” meant, the emperor commanded the erection 
of a tablet to commemorate the victories of his proconsuls, 
and ordered drawings to be made of the incidents of the 
campaign, which he accompanied with descriptive poetry, 
eulogizing the skill of his generals and the bravery of his 
troops. Still further to place himself ex rapport with the 
circumstances of the war, he employed skilful artists to 
model figures of the native Formosans, 

And now taking leave of the past the historian turns 
with an additional glow of admiration to recount the 
“largess universal like the sun,” which the emperor 
vouchsafed to his subjects in acknowledgment of their fer- 
vent outbursts of loyalty. With lordly magnificence he 
opened his treasure houses, and scattered broadcast over 
the land gifts and remissions, honours and pardons, with 
a lavish hand. On an appointed day the officers of the 
Boards of Music and of Rites placed a yellow table in the 
Hall of Great Peace, and reverently, in the sight of the 
prostrate ministers, people, and envoys from Korea, Annam, 
Loochoo, Siam, and Mongolia, laid upon it an imperial 
decree instinct with mercy and munificence. To the as- 
sembled multitude the emperor’s will was proclaimed by 
a herald, and officials were despatched to announce the 
same to the gods of the five mountains and the four 
rivers. 

These deities were invited to look down upon the dis- 
tribution, in the first place, of complimentary presents of 
silks and satins, gauzes and stuffs, to the princes and 
dukes of the imperial family ; to the imperial concubines 
and generals’ wives who had passed the age of sixty; to 
foreign dignitaries, and mandarins and their wives who had 
completed their sixth decade. Householders who could 
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claim to have beneath their roof five generations in descent 
shared also in these and more substantial gifts of money. 
Soldiers, too, who could number more than seventy, eighty, 
ninety, or one hundred years were awarded gifts ona sliding 
scale, though on what pretence veterans could have been 
allowed to linger so much too long on the military stage it 
is impossible to conjecture. 

Next by an edict which must have shed light and re- 
joicings in all the Yamuns in the empire, every man- 
darin was awarded a step in rank; and it was further 
decreed that any unlucky officials to whom blind fortune 
may have awarded punishment by mistake—what an ad- 
mission for the Son of Heaven to make !—should be 
restored to favour. But these were not the only offenders 
to whom grace was to be granted. All transported criminals 
who had served ten years were to have their chains struck 
off ; and all culprits under sentence of death, whose names 
had escaped the imperial pencil two or three times, were to 
be set free.* Military convicts who preferred a hundred 
blows with the bamboo and freedom to working out their 
sentences were given the privilege, and the same alternative 
was graciously offered to all civil convicts “doing” their 
three years. To all offenders undergoing shorter sentences 
the prison doors were thrown open, and the branding irons 
were allowed to rust on their shelves during the whole 
twelvemonth. Minor offenders, such as wife-beaters, unin- 
tentional murderers and rioters, were also to have a large 
measure of mercy dealt out to them. 

But peaceful citizens were by no means to be over- 
looked in the distribution of this imperial bounty. Certain 
taxes were entirely remitted, and others were reduced, some 
30 and some 70 per cent. As, however, this remission 
would, if it were granted in one year, make the imperial 


* The names of all condemned criminals are submitted in lists to the 
emperor, who marks a certain number for execution, pretty much at hap- 
hazard. The names of those not so marked are inserted in the succeeding 
lists. It often happens, therefore, that the names of certain criminals are 
repeatedly passed over. 
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exchequer bankrupt, it was ordained that every province 
should be divided into three parts, and that each part 
should, in succession, be tax-free fora year. At the same 
time the public competitive examinations were to be multi- 
plied so as to admit as many scholars as possible to the 
rank of graduate, and in addition to these benefactions food 
was distributed with a lavish hand, not only to all who had 
the slightest claim to it, but to very many who had none 
at all. 

Inside the palace the emperor presided over several 
feasts, to which guests who were privileged in the widest 
sense were invited. At one such entertainment in the 
“ Hall of Universal Harmony,” the princes of the blood, the 
Korean, Siamese, Loochooan, and Goorkha envoys, with 
the Europeans attached to the Court, sat down to eat and 
to drink in the imperial presence. On another occasion, 
at Yuen-ming-yuen, a number of Manchu, Chinese, and 
Mongolian officials were invited to a feast together with the 
king of Annam, the Korean, Annamese, Lao, and Formosan 
envoys, and other foreigners of distinction. At this high 
festival the emperor with his own hands apportioned his 
guests’ food, and finally to the endless glory of 
thirty-nine favoured individuals presented each with a cup 
of wine. These highly honoured persons were chosen from 
among the princes, governors, Koreans, Burmese, Laos, and 
Mongolians present, and so long as history endures will their 
names be handed down as being men whom the emperor 
delighted to honour. 

But for all the guests there were good things in store. 
Jade sceptres, pieces of satin, cap-tassels in boxes, purses 
and porcelain bowls were distributed among the princes 
and high mandarins. On the King of Annam, whose 
literary and artistic tastes it was evidently Khienlung’s 
desire to improve, a piece of poetry, a poetical fan, a draw- 
ing of the western lake, a volume of poetry, a drawing, 
Khienlung’s own poems in twenty-two volumes, an image 
of Buddha, a jade sceptre, besides jewels, porcelain, ten 
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thousand taels of silver, and a horse were conferred. While 
presents of a similar nature were handed to the represen- 
tatives of Korea and Burma. 

These feasts were accompanied by all the display of 
magnificence which Orientals delight in. The official robes 
of the assembled magnates were alone enough to make 
a brilliant and imposing spectacle. The harmoniously 
coloured silks and satins of the mandarins, with their red- 
tasselled and. be-buttoned caps, the dark raiment of the 
Burmese, the bright-coloured garments of the Laos and 
Annamese, and the quaint dresses of the Koreans, all made 
up a picture which for colour-effect it would be difficult to 
match in any other capital in the world; while the quaint 
style of the surrounding buildings, with the added grace of 
fanciful and tasteful decorations, gave enhanced beauty to 
the coup del. 

The sight of all this splendour was not, however, wit- 
nessed without some pain and difficulty. The time of 
assembling was the anything but “ witching hour” of dawn, 
and in order to ensure punctuality the guests were expected 
to arrive at the palace in the very early hours of the morn- 
ing. Waiting in cold, cheerless ante-rooms for the first 
appearance of daylight is not an exhilarating entertainment, 
and to be agreeably convivial at a feast spread in the twi- 
light of dawn requires an heroic effort. But the strain 
must have become severe indeed when the proceedings 
dragged their slow length along into the afternoon and 
even evening, as the seemingly endless process of distribu- 
ting the gifts, complicated as it was by repeated kotowing 
and endless ceremonies, was wearily carried out. 

And now from the contemplation of all these courtly 
splendours the historian descends into the dust and bustle 
of the arrangements for the culminating ceremonies connected 
with the triumphant progress of the emperor from Yuen- 
ming-yuen to the winter palace within the walls of Peking. 
The whole line of route, extending over some eight miles, 
was to be adorned with every object which was likely to 
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please the eye by its beauty and variety. “Like orient 
pearls at random strung,” the sights on the sides of the 
roadway were to be so arranged as to charm and astonish. 
But the true art of preparing such a display belongs, all 
the world over, to the people of the sunny south, and just 
as we are compelled to look to Italy and France for ideas 
on street decorations, so the Pekingese officials appealed to 
the rich and artistic people of Central China to help them 
solve the difficulty they were called upon to face. The 
gorgeous displays in which the people of the wealthy 
cities of Kiangsu and Che-kiang delight to indulge, sug- 
gested at once the idea that it was from them that the most 
efficient aid could be obtained, and messages were therefore 
sent broadcast into those and the neighbouring provinces 
for the assistance of those who were accustomed to convert 
the streets of their towns into scenes from fairy-land on the 
recurrence of every great festival. Proud to have such an 
important task assigned to them, delegates from the districts 
named proceeded to the capital burdened with tons of the 
richest silks, satins, and cloths which their native looms could 
supply. With them went officials appointed by the viceroys 
to superintend the arrangements and to keep order among 
the countless thousands of sightseers, workpeople, and 
followers of the magnates who were come to bend the 
knee before the Son of Heaven. 

While all Peking was thus in an uproar of preparation 
the foreign kings, princes, and ambassadors who were to 
take part in the ceremonies passed on to Jehol in Mongolia, 
whither the emperor had retired to avoid the heat and dust 
of the capital. Seldom has evenan Eastern court presented 
such a medley of nationalities and such a variety of cos- 
tumes and surroundings as those which assembled at this 
imperial hunting palace. First to arrive were the Mongol 
khans, princes, and potentates, who owed allegiance to 
the Bogdo Khan, and who poured in from all parts of Cen- 
tral Asia, from Manchuria on the east to Turkestan on the 
west, and from the confines of Siberia to the borders of 
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India. As each arrived he emptied at the feet of his im- 
perial master the richest treasures of his kingdom. _Price- 
less jade ornaments, costly furs, and the fleetest horses 
which the steppes could supply, were presented in reckless 
profusion. Following on these dusky warriors came the 
king of Annam, who after a voyage of four months found 
himself in the presence of his liege lord. The rank and 
importance of this visitor gained him a royal welcome 
from Khienlung, who marked his appreciation of his 
loyalty by bestowing on him a red cap button, a three-eyed 
peacock’s feather, a yellow jacket, and four suits of Court 
clothes ornamented with four-clawed dragons. By a gra- 
cious dispensation he ordered that the king and the foreign 
ambassadors should wear the dresses of their respective 
countries at the high festivals which were to be held in 
Peking, and he even condescended to write an ode on 
the robe of the king which appears to have struck his 
imagination. 

Representatives of Shan States, bearing presents of 
palm-leaf manuscripts and young elephants, were suc- 
ceeded by envoys from the court of Ava, who made offerings 
of gold-leaf books, a statue of the Buddha of longevity, 
with a siitra by the same deity, a “flowery” elephant, six 
trained elephants, five pairs of tusks and ten pairs of pea- 
cock screens. The Loochoo islanders, in the absence of any 
rare and costly native products, brought specimens of their 
skill as artists in a pair of golden storks, sixty pieces of 
five-clawed dragon porcelain, and countless painted screens. 
Next gorgeously attired ambassadors from the king of Siam 
performed the kotow, and presented on behalf of their master 
gold-leaf books, ten pairs of “longevity” lamps, and one 
pair of tame elephants. With these came also Goorkha 
envoys from Nepaul, aborigines from Sze-ch’uen, Kansuh, 
and Formosa, Koreans, and last, but not least, five Portu- 


guese; seven Frenchmen, among whose Chinese names 
it is possible to recognize those of Nicholas Raux, Joseph 
Ghislain, and Joseph Pain; and five Italians, all of whom 
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were in the employment of Khienlung as the exponents of 
various arts and sciences. Lest they should incur the 
ignominy of presenting themselves before their sovereign 
on this great occasion empty-handed, these men laid at his 
feet pictures representing the victories gained by the im- 
perial forces, together with glass tumblers and other pro- 
ducts of western lands. 

When all these emissaries had kotowed before the 
emperor and had gazed upon the veteran ruler, warrior, 
and poet— 


** Deep on whose front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care,” 


they one and all received directions to return to Peking, 
there to await the arrival of the Court. It may well be 
understood how desirable and even necessary it must have 
been to get rid of so vast an assembly from Jehol, where it 
may even be questioned whether there was enough for 
them all to eat. But the cloud of visitors having dispersed 
as speedily as it collected, arrangements were at once made 
for the State procession to Peking. With elaborate care 
every detail was worked out. The road, a hundred and 
forty miles long, was made level, the halting-places were 
arranged, and the order of procedure was exactly deter- 
mined, 

As no description of such an imperial procession has 
ever been laid before English readers, we shall make no 
apology for giving some particulars of the order of march 
on this historical occasion. The emperor himself was seated 
in a peacock-topped, red-shafted carriage, and was escorted 
by a light carriage and ten Tartar horses (probably relays). 
Following these were carried two gold chafing dishes, 
two gold incense boxes, two gold hand-basins, two gold 
bottles, a camp table and chair. These with their imperial 
owner were protected by thirty swordsmen, three archers, 
thirty leopard-tailed spearmen and light lancers, Behind 
these were carried forty blue, red, and yellow brocaded 
satin umbrellas, four moon-white umbrellas of the same 
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material, four canopies ornamented with kingfishers’ wings, 
eight purple and red brocaded satin square umbrellas, and 
four “quieting” horse-whips. Fans, the invariable ac- 
companiments of all Eastern pageants, followed next in 
goodly array, to wit, fourteen yellow brocaded satin fans, 
two rice-coloured, six red, and sixteen yellow ones of the 
same material, and eight of the red phoenix pattern. Next 
in order came four longevity pennants, together with two 
purple, four snowy, and four “feathery” flags of the same 
kind. Two “faithful,” four red, and four dragon-headed 
streamers floated in the wind behind these, and these 
again were followed by banners which bore designations 
which are suggestive of the cant-compounded names of 
the old Puritan leaders. There were two “ Teaching filial- 
piety and virtue banners,” two “ making-punishments-plain 
and guiding-instruction banners,’ two “ lauding-merit and 
cherishing-the-distant banners,” two “stating-in-writing 
banners,” two “stimulating-the-military banners,” two 
‘“assenting-words banners,’ and two “ entering-on-virtue 
banners.” Next came two golden tablets followed by two 
lances with feathers, and then an almost endless array of 
yellow, red, blue, green, “ moon-white,” and black standards 
of silk and satin. Sixteen golden battle-axes came next in 
the procession, accompanied by the same number of “ stars,” 
melons lying down, and melons standing erect. Thirty- 
two soldiers of the imperial guard regiments and twelve 
pioneers marched in rear of these, and last of all came the 
band consisting of performers on fifty-six drums of various 
kinds, fourteen “dragon” and “peaceful” flutes, eight 
cymbals, sixty horns, two pandean pipes, two flageolets, 
two gongs, and two bells. 


Surrounded by this imperial state the emperor, on the 
thirtieth day of the seventh month, reached the portals of 
the summer palace at Yuen-ming-yuen, where for thirteen 
days he reposed after the fatigues of his journey. At the 
end of that time, on a set day, he gave audience to the 
people, nations, and languages who had come to do him 
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honour. This ceremony, which was marked with more 
than usual pomp, was held at the “Hall of Universal 
Harmony,” in the palace at Peking. At the conventional 
and uncomfortable early hour of dawn the guests began to 
assemble in the courtyard facing the imperial dais, and long 
before the strains of the emperor's band announced the 
approach of the Son of Heaven the hall was filled to 
overflowing by an orderly crowd, each unit of which stood 
exactly in the spot decreed by the Board of Ceremonies as 
being proper to him. 

On the raised vermilion way leading to the throne stood 
the princes of the blood, the king of Annam, and some 
few officers of the highest rank, while to the west of that 
favoured causeway were arranged the foreign ambassadors 
and envoys, and on the east the mandarins present accord- 
ing to their ranks. As the emperor, who still stood 


“ With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies,” 


ascended the throne, the music paused, but only to burst 
out again in the joyous strains of the air, “ Happiness and 
Peace.” To the tune of this soothing melody the masters 
of the ceremonies led up in succession to the throne the 
princes and Mongol khans; the king of Annam, the 
ambassadors of the kings of Burma, Siam, and Korea, and 
of the Shan and Goorkha chiefs ; the representatives of the 
aboriginal tribes of Sze-ch’uen and Formosa; and _ the 
European residents at the Court. As one and all of these 
reached their appointed places, they thrice bent their pliant 
knees, and nine times performed the kotow, while with 
bated breath they offered their congratulations to the Lord 
paramount of Eastern Asia. 

So soon as they had recovered their original positions, 
tea was served, and as each received his cup and finished it 
he kotowed to his imperial host. This final kotow was the 
signal for the retirement of the emperor, who leaving with 
his guests an invitation to listen to his band perform the 
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air, “ Firmness and Peace,” betook himself to the inner 
palace to receive the congratulations of his concubines of 
the first and second ranks. As this ceremony was arcane, 
we are told nothing of it beyond the fact that each con- 
cubine knelt thrice and bowed thrice before their lord, to 
the appropriate piece played by the band of ‘‘ Harmony 
and Quiet.” Following on these ladies’ heels, but at a 
discreet distance, came the emperor's sons and grandsons, 
who in the intervals between kotowing and kneeling gave 
utterance to their desire that he might live for countless 
ages the possessor of health, of power, and of peace. 

But, mighty though the emperor was, there were yet 
powers higher than he whom he was bound to respect and 
honour. To these deities every event of importance in 
the life of an emperor has to be reported and fitting saéri- 
fices to be offered. And Khienlung, therefore, as in duty 
bound, appointed six ministers to announce the completion 
of his eightieth year, and to offer sacrifices, to the five 
sacred mountains ; to the gods of cities, seas, rivers, clouds, 
thunder, and rain; to the five ancestors of antiquity, and 
to Confucius. At the same time princes of the blood were 
commissioned to carry the like glad tidings to heaven, 
earth, the imperial ancestors, and the gods of grain. 

And now all the sacred and official functions having 
been performed there remained only the great popular 
festival—the procession of the emperor from Yuen-ming- 
yuen to the palace in Peking. For months preparations 
had been made for this carnival. From all parts of the 
empire had poured into the capital the richest and choicest 
products of looms and factories for the adornment of the 
line of route, while the most skilful artificers and artists 
were employed to exercise their ingenuity and taste in 
arranging and beautifying the materials at hand. By a 
happy inspiration it was determined to lay before the aged 
emperor in the short journey from the summer palace to 
the capital a microcosm of the empire at large. For this 
purpose every trade, every industry, and every business 
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were represented by handicraftsmen of each pursuing their 
own callings, while the religions and superstitions of the 
people were illustrated by shrines and temples peopled 
with deities and genii of the most approved and orthodox 
shapes. 

On the morning of the twentieth day of the eighth 
month the emperor mounted his imperial sedan-chair, and 
escorted in much the same order as when he arrived at 
Yuen-ming-yuen, except that on this occasion golden 
chariots, elephant chariots, and jewelled chariots, with 
loose elephants and men bearing flags sacred to Saturn, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus followed in his train, 
he started on his imperial progress. As he emerged from 
the gateway the princes, Mongolian dignitaries, and dukes 
who were there assembled fell on their knees before him, an 
example which was followed along the route by all those 
who were privileged to be spectators of his presence. A 
pavilion, built to imitate European architecture, marked the 
place a little further on where the members of the imperial 
clan knelt to do honour to their kinsman, and _ beyond, 
under the shadow of some artificial hills, were assembled 
the king of Annam and the tributary envoys holding forth 
in their outstretched hands pieces of coral, strings of pearls, 
and other products of the lands and seas which gave them 
birth. Gaily decorated pavilions from which bands dis- 
coursed sweet music, cool splashing fountains, and prettily 
landscaped rockeries added their charms to this part of 
the route. But passing from the mere beautiful to the 
practical, lines of shops, hospitals, and perhaps with an 
attempt at grim pleasantry, butchers’ stalls succeeded, and 
were followed by an artificial mountain at the base of 
which boys, mounted on bamboo figures of the “eight 
creatures,’ viz., horses, oxen, dragons, fowls, swine, 
pheasants, dogs, and goats, rode gaily round. 

At various stages along the road prettily carved pavi- 
lions afforded shelter to officials of the various grades and 
from the different provinces, while in others were arranged 
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thrones and refreshments for the emperor in case he should 
be tempted to alight. Actors, gymnasts, conjurors,. and 
acrobats performed their most attractive feats at stated 
intervals, and ponds in which artificial fish were drawn 
along by invisible magnets formed a variation in the show 
which combined the mysterious with the wonderful. The 
heavenly powers were represented by the eight genii, who 
appeared to be conferring their choicest gifts on the 
imperial passer-by, while the god of longevity repeated 
himself with almost wearisome iteration in his desire to 
assure the emperor of the privileges he had in store for 
him. To the eyes of ordinary mortals more pleasing 
sights were those presented by twelve daughters of heaven 
offering flowers, and a bevy of goddesses of the sea who 
stood to render their homage. Possibly to impart a flavour 
of orthodoxy to these heretical manifestations of nature 
worship, Buddhist temples were occasionally introduced, 
peopled with shaven priests who, in order to remind the 
emperor of the manner of the introduction of the religion, 
had at one place the figure of a white horse carrying 
bundles of Sitras in imitation of the white horse which bore 
to Loyang the original manuscripts brought from India. A 
Mahommedan mosque also graced the scene, and by its 
presence gave evidence of the religious tolerance of the 
people. 

With busy industry artizans plied their various trades 
by the roadside. Agriculturists also ploughed fields, sowed 
grain, and reaped harvests in sight of the emperor’s sedan. 
So, too, women picked tea-leaves, singing the while out of 
compliment to the imperial bard the tea-picking ballad 
composed by the emperor; fishermen landed their finny 
prey from the waters of the river and ponds; women sat 
at their looms weaving silken stuffs; farmers tended their 


poultry, and cottagers worked in their gardens while their 
wives employed themselves in their domestic duties. 
Triumphal arches, some composed of flowers and others 
of carved wood designed in all possible and impossible 
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shapes, were stretched across the road at frequent intervals, 
while boys fluttered about dressed as bats, the emblems of 
happiness, or in the shape of phcenixes flapped their wings 
on pavilion roofs, or offered fruits to their lord and master, 
disguised as monkeys, or again in company with beautiful 
women danced and postured to the delight of all beholders. 
The river which ran parallel to the road was gay with 
green, blue, and red dragon boats, and the bridges were 
made the scenes of mythological triumphs over the beasts 
of the forest. Elephants and old men stood and knelt at 
many a ‘‘coign of ’vantage,” and noticeable features in the 
decorations were the number of pavilions designed on 
European models, with one in the shape of a cross. The 
literary instincts of the people were manifested in the 
presence of libraries, and beautifully painted panels re- 
minded the emperor that admirable as were the paintings 
of M. Castiglioni, the late Court artist, the nation could yet 
boast of an art which for graceful arrangement, harmony 
of colouring, and true artistic feeling, has seldom been 
surpassed. The arrival at the palace gate brought the 
“beatific vision” to an end, and we may well imagine 
that the door closed on a weary though delighted sove- 
reign. 

A grand reception finally brought the principal festivi- 
ties toa close. On this occasion the emperor’s sons and 
grandsons danced before him and sang three hundred of 
his songs! With such a lengthy programme it is difficult 
to imagine how they could have found time to present him 
with the goblet of ten thousand times ten thousand years 
of life, or how the king of Annam and the Burmese envoys 
could possibly have had opportunities of performing selec- 
tions of their native songs in his presence. But we are 
told that they did, and yet were capable in the evening of 
“assisting” at a display of fireworks in the palace grounds. 
Scarcely less wearisome must have been their enforced 
attendance at a succession of theatrical performances on 
the following days to which they were admitted in batches, 
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the building being too small to contain them all. But even 
these acts of munificence did not exhaust the stream of the 
emperor's bounty. Day after day a continuous supply of 
gold and jade ornaments, embroidered clothes, tea, and fruit 
reached the ambassadors and envoys from the palace, and 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet, who appears to have arrived too 
late to take part in the festivities, became the recipient of 
images of Buddha, silver tea chests, vases, satins and silks 
in quantities which appeared to be out of all proportion to 
the gifts of “ Red books” which he brought with him for 
presentation from Lhassa. 

And so the curtain fell on this imperial pageant amid 
the echoes of the shouts of adulation which reverberated 
from the mountains of Manchuria and Tartary to the 
frontiers of India and Turkestan, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the China Sea. And thus with one consent the 
peoples of Central and Eastern Asia fell down before the 
throne of the Son of Heaven and proclaimed aloud again 
and again that— 


** None but himself could be his parallel.” 


What wonder, then, that Khienlung and his successors, who 
believed their power to be co-extensive with his, should 
have looked with scorn and defiance on us islanders from 
the western ocean who dared to claim for our sovereign 
equal rights with the mighty monarchs whose commands 
passed current in so many realms! Fortunately, however, 
the people of China are, as we have lately been told in the 
pages of this Review, awakening from this dream of far- 
stretched greatness, and having long boasted of their 
power, are now beginning to understand their weakness. 
Rozsert K. Dovuc.as. 
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INDIAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION.* 


Your Excellency the Viceroy and Chancellor, Menbers of the 
Senate, and Graduates of the University of Calcutta,— 


I nap hoped that we should have been privileged to listen, 
to-day, to a Statesman whose eloquence has adorned 
high posts in America, Europe, Africa, and Asia. But, my 
Lord, you have yourself laid your command upon me to 
address the present Convocation, and however much I may 
regret this decision for the sake of my fellow-members of 
the University, I cheerfully obey Your Excellency’s order. 
For surely no man can look down on this hall, filled with 
the educated youth of Northern India on the eve of their 
start in life, without being glad of an opportunity of wishing 
them God-speed, and saying to them such words of counsel 
and of comfort as may be found in him. There is, how- 
ever, another thought even more insistent at this moment 
in my mind. For standing amid the senators and digni- 
taries of this great seat of learning, I cannot help asking 
myself, How far have this University, and the system of 
education which it represents, fitted these young men for 
their work in life ? 

That is a question which has caused much heart- 
searching during the past year. Judged, indeed, by the 
outward and material results, there can be no question 
whatever. In 1861, just a quarter of a century ago, this 
University, then a homeless body-corporate, held its En- 
trance Examination in tents upon the hot open plain. Its 
examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Arts were con- 

** Being an Address to the Convocation of the Calcutta University, by 


the Honourable the Vice-Chancellor, Sir William Hunter, K.C.S.I. ; 
delivered in the Senate House on January 8, 1887. 
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ducted in a borrowed chamber, disturbed one day by a 
concert-company on the floor above, and on another day by 
the settling up of the Calcutta races in the next room. In 
that year it passed its first Master of Arts. The tents on 
the open plain have grown into this stately hall: the 
eraduates have advanced from tens to hundreds, and from 
hundreds to thousands. This year, the numbers made 
another leap forward. The candidates for the Entrance 
Examination reached their highest point, within a few units 
of 4,400. The candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts were more than double the number in the preceding 
year. The number of Masters of Arts were also double 
the number in 1885. 

Judged, therefore, by the test of figures, or by this 
pillared Senate House with its lofty ceilings and marble 
statues, the career of the University has been wholly 
prosperous. But the true results of a great spiritual influ- 
ence upon a people cannot be gauged by statistics alone, or 
by any outward magnificence in stone or lime. The Cal- 
cutta University stands not only as the door by which the 
educated classes in this country pass into the professions ; 
but also as a barrier at their entrance into practical life. 
In England, the young doctor, the young engineer, the 
young lawyer, have many pathways into their future voca- 
tions besides the Universities. In India, a youth has, with 
few exceptions, to qualify himself for his profession, whether 
medicine, or civil engineering, or teaching, or the law, in 
an institution affiliated to a University, by a course of 
study regulated by the University standards, and tested 
by the University examinations. The Calcutta University 
guides in this way the higher education of over 120 
millions of people (more than Gibbon’s estimate of the 
whole population of the Roman Empire), in ninety-eight 
affiliated colleges and schools. 

Such a system of Public Instruction has to work from 
above ; and not, as in countries where education has slowly 
developed on popular lines, from below. One of its sources 
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of incompleteness is, that, unless very carefully and very 
intelligently watched, it fails to keep touch with the 
changing practical needs of the people. This peril of Public 
Instruction in India has been powerfully realized by our 
present Viceroy. The great economic necessity of India is 
to find food for an increasing pent-up population, by opening 
new fields of industry, and by rendering the national labour 
more productive in the old ficlds. Europe has had to deal 
with the same difficulty ; and one of the most effective 
remedies adopted by European States is technical educa- 
tion. The need of such instruction is most painfully clear 
to us in India, where all engineering and even mechanical 
labour above a certain class has hitherto had to be imported 
from a distant continent at a great cost. But the problem 
isa much larger one. The truth is that India is at this 
moment in the midst of an industrial revolution of un- 
exampled rapidity and magnitude. It is passing before 
our eyes from the old-world domestic industries of the 
handloom and the forest-forge, to the modern developments 
of industrial co-operation, the cotton-mill, the coal-mine, 
and the steam-foundry. It is to fit India to play her part 
as a great industrial country in this new era, that Lord 
Dufferin’s proposals for a system of technical education are 
designed. 

But although the need of technical education is 
peculiarly apparent in India, the difficulties are unusually 
great. For, in the first place, the staple trade of India is 
agriculture ; and while this is a branch of industry in which 
improvement is much required, it is also one in which im- 
provement has, in every country, proved slowest. In the 
second place, technical education costs money; and the 
Government of India has at present little money to spare. 
Indeed, during the past year, the educational authorities 
have been struggling to preserve the sums already allotted, 
rather than hoping for additional grants. Anxious as I am 
to see technical education extended throughout India, I 
should deeply regret if the funds were obtained for it by 
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crippling our present educational work. This University 
receives no grant whatever from the State. It can there- 
fore, without fear of misconstruction, raise its warning voice 
against the introduction of any new scheme, however 
promising, at the cost of established schemes which have 
proved their practical usefulness. 

But having said this, I wish also to add that I believe a 
way can be found out of the difficulty, and that technical 
education will before long become an integral part of 
Public Instruction in India. The immense economic value 
of the measures now contemplated by Lord Dufferin will 
then be realized. It will be seen that the joint effect of the 
policy of the present and of the late Viceroy is to develop 
Indian education into a complete and perfect whole. As 
the aim of Lord Ripon was to expand a departmental system 
of Public Instruction into a system of truly national educa- 
tion; so the educational aim of Lord Dufferin is to bring 
that system into accord with the industrial necessities of 
modern Indian life. 

This University has not been slow to consider by what 
methods it can most effectively help the good work. To 
some of us it seemed that, by an expansion of the subjects 
prescribed for the Entrance Examination, we could give 
an impulse to the preliminary branches of instruction, on 
which a sound technical education might subsequently be 
based. But the majority of the Senate decided, and | 
think decided wisely, to adopt a course which still leaves 
the question open. For until the University sees provision 
made for the thorough teaching of new subjects, it would 
only encourage superficiality, if it were to institute exami- 
nations in those subjects. 


Shortly after the Government issued its Resolution on 
technical education, the head of an engineering college 
showed me a letter from a municipal schoolmaster to the 
following effect: ‘Sir, the Committee of this school desire 
to introduce technical instruction. They are anxious to 
obtain from your college a thoroughly qualified young 
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engineer, who will teach the sciences and their practical 
application. Salary Rs. 40 per mensem. Please supply.” 
Educated labour is cheap in India. But not even in India 
can a young man be found, thoroughly qualified to teach 
the whole circle of the arts and sciences, on Rs. 40 a month. 

If, therefore, the State determines to introduce technical 
education on any adequate scale, it must deliberately face 
this question of the cost. Meanwhile I welcome every 
sign of the people taking up the question for themselves. 
Nor are such signs wanting. Even from the backward 
province of Sind, we hear of a college sending to England 
for a highly trained professor of science. In Calcutta, we 
see two of the returned Bengali students from Cirencester 
setting up a school without any aid from the State, to 
combine general education with skilled instruction in agri- 
culture. At Midnapur and other rural centres, efforts are 
being made to engraft technical education upon the existing 
scholastic course. What may be the individual fate of 
these efforts it is premature to predict. But the spirit is 
moving among the people. Of one thing I feel sure, that 
if the Government will do its part, the liberality of the 
people will not be wanting. What India now requires is 
not additional State education, but additional State aid to 
local effort. 

This year we have had fresh proofs that the old benefi- 
cence of India is being more and more diverted from 
eleemosynary to educational objects. I would mention as 
a single instance in a neighbouring district, the elevation 
of the Naral High School to a First Arts College ; entirely 
effected by local effort. The example of State liberality to 
education opens up a hundred springs of private munifi- 
cence. Last autumn the first Government Scholar, 
nominated by this University, was sent home for a 
complete course of study at Oxford or Cambridge. But 
hardly had this gentleman been selected, than we had also 
to elect another scholar to proceed to England for three 
years to study Law or Medicine, on the princely foundation 
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of Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal. I feel confident 
that if the Government now sees its way to set the example 
of liberality to technical education, local effort and private 
beneficence will do their part. 

But in a great movement there is something more 
inspiring and more effective even than local effort and 
private beneficence : and that is the united munificence of 
a people. I cannot forget that this is the Jubilee Year of 
our gracious sovereign, the Queen-Empress. It will be 
rendered memorable in every distant part of Her Majesty’s 
great Empire, not alone by towering edifices and by 
monuments in marble and bronze, but also by the establish- 
ment of many institutions destined to benefit future 
generations. I shall rejoice if it is put into the hearts of 
the people of India to devote a part of their commemoration 
fund to placing technical education upon a secure and 
permanent basis. For I know of no other way in which 
they can confer so great a benefit on India, or so surely 
give their children and their children’s children cause to 
bless this auspicious year of a long and most glorious reign. 

During that reign India has entered the markets of the 
world in a new character. She appears no longer as a 
retailer of luxuries for the rich, but as a wholesale producer 
of staples — of the crops which feed, and of the fabrics 
which will yet clothe other nations. This change means, 
that fifty years ago India had a practical monopoly.’ in most 
of the few articles which she sold; while now she has to 
face the keen competition of many countries. In 1837, the 
first year of Her Majesty’s reign, India exported about ten 
millions sterling of luxuries for which she could generally 
ask her own price. In 1887, India will export ninety 
millions sterling worth of staples, but she will have to 
compete with the whole world, from California to China, in 
finding a market. 

The industrial revolution is effecting changes in the 
working life of the people, which are felt, for evil or for 


good, in every homestead throughout this vast land. We 
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can do something to secure that they shall be felt for good. 
In one respect, indeed, India and England have at this 
moment a unique opportunity. For India has the cheapest 
labour in the world, and England has the cheapest capital. 
England is sending her capital to India, but Indian labour 
has not been able to keep pace with the changes required 
from it. The truth is that, in Europe and America, the 
new industrial era has called forth new methods of instruct- 
ing the national labour, and of rendering it more effective. 
India will obtain her true position in the industrial world 
only when she adopts similar methods of technical 
education. [ shall therefore, on the proper occasion 
urge that part of the fund to be raised to commemorate 
the. Jubilee of the Queen-Empress, be devoted to that 
purpose, for I look upon this as a providential opportunity 
for directing a portion of the national wealth to a permanent 
means of national progress. 

India will rejoice in many ways that her beloved 
sovereign has been spared to reign during so many glorious 
years. I]luminations, statues, memorial buildings, wells by 
the wayside, and the feeding of the poor, are each and all 
fitting expressions of the glad heart of the people. But to 
enable India to worthily fill the new place which she has 
won in the industrial world during Queen Victoria’s reign, 
seems to my mind one of the noblest purposes to which the 
united thank-offerings of the nation can be devoted. For 
the last illumination will sputter out into darkness, and time 
will lay its defacing finger on the marble and the bronze. 
But the education of the people has within itself an inherent 
life which can never perish, and which will throw out new 
and ampler growths from generation to generation. 

I have dwelt at some length on a very practical aspect 
of education, for this University is to the great multitude of 
its youth the doorway into the practical professions. But 
education has also another object, and I do not forget the 
motto which we bear upon our seal. New graduates of 


‘the University! examine the diplomas which you have this 
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day received, and you will find impressed on each parch- 
ment the words, THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. I well 
know that to most of you, the education of your youth must 
be the bread-winner of your life. But there are many 
among you who will have leisure to advance learning 
yourselves, and many who will have ample means to assist 
in its advancement by others. I trust, too, and believe that 
in some of your souls there burns that sacred fire, that love 
of learning for its own sake, that desire for intellectual 
fame, and that hereditary talent for literary work, which 
made India an illuminated continent upon the map of the 
ancient world, and which neither poverty nor the hard 
struggle of this modern age can quench. 

To such among you I would say, that I envy the 
splendid possibilities now within your reach. If I were 
asked, in what position has a young man at this moment 
the best chance of winning a great and enduring reputation 
by literary work, I would answer, as a graduate of one of 
our Indian Universities. For in no other country that | 
know of, are such masses of literary work waiting for the 
worker. Take the fundamental question of the origin of 
the Indian people, and you will find European scholarship 
at a standstill for want of local Indian research. Philology 
has wrung from Sanskrit its secrets concerning the early 
migrations of mankind. But into that still more marvellous 
world of prehistoric human movement, represented by the 
Non-Aryan elements in Indian speech, European scholars 
at this moment find no further thoroughfare. 

So strongly was this felt at the Oriental Congress at 
Vienna last autumn, that a scheme was drawn up and has 
been urged upon the Indian Government, to organize a 
systematic survey of this dark terra zucognita. And | 
grieve to add, that when the authors of that scheme looked 
round for men who would help them to do the actual work, 
their eyes fell not upon the graduates of our Indian 
Universities, but upon the gurus and fandits and teachers 
of indigenous schools, trained upon the old Indian methods, 
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and inured to the ancient honourable poverty of the Indian 
man of letters. I sincerely trust that some among you will 
yet prove to Europe, that a new class of intellectual workers 
has arisen in India, better equipped, and not less patient of 
labour, than the old. Steps are being taken to obtain the 
affiliation of the colleges under this University to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. We hope in this 
way to open up wider possibilities of culture to our 
academic youth. But the educated classes in this country 
can win the respect of the outer world only by original 
contributions to the world’s knowledge. 

If your bent is towards literature rather than scholar- 
ship, what unexplored regions stretch before you! The 
popular song of India is, for the most part, still a sealed 
book to Europe. Or rather it is not a book at all, for it 
has never been reduced to writing. The ascertained 
religious poetry of a single sect in Northern India amounts 
to half a million of verses. How much more there may 
be of it, we know not; for it exists only in the memories 
and the mouths of the people. Or take the medizval 
literature of Lower Bengal lying around us. What would 
the historian not give for a complete English edition of the 
works of your Makunda Rdm Chakravarti! That single 
Bengali poet furnishes a more life-like picture of the actual 
working of the Muhammadan government in Bengal, with 
more curious details regarding the delta in the sixteenth 
century, its river-routes and shifting fluvial channels, than 
can be found in the great statistical survey of the Emperor 
Akbar. But, indeed, it matters not what branch of ver- 
nacular literature you take up. Towards whatever quarter 
you set sail, there are new Americas to discover. If there 
is any worker among you, who fears not poverty and who 
loves fame, he may accomplish a most memorable achieve- 
ment, and stand forth as the interpreter of medieval Bengal 
to the Western world. Believe me, this University will 
know how to honour such a man__ And it will feel a nobler 
pride in his labours, than in the richest material success 
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or in the highest official distinctions which may reward 
more lucrative careers. I hope, before many weeks have 
passed, to submit proposals to the Senate for editing and 
translating the Medieval Texts of Bengal under the 
auspices of this University. 

The need of new workers is great at present, for the 
illustrious workers of the past are one by one being taken 
away. A few of them, like Brian Houghton Hodgson in 
England and Pandit Vidyasagara in Bengal, those brightest 
lights in the firmament of Northern Indian research, still 
shine. But they shine low down on the horizon: and the 
other stars with which they climbed the zenith are set. 
Since the last week of 1885, the University has lost several 
distinguished members. Mr. Locke’s death deprived us 
of a genuine lover of Indian art. In Dr. Chandra Kumar 
Dé, we lost a true man of science, whose translations from 
the German have won for him a permanent place in medical 
literature. By the decease of Raja Harendra Krishna, the 
University has been deprived of an enlightened patron of 
education. But chiefly we lament the loss of Babu Pra- 
sanna Kumar Sarvadhikari—the erudite Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, the conscientious custodian and spirited 
defender of its precious manuscripts, the ingenious mathe- 
matician who transplanted the arithmetic and algebra of 
Europe into the vernacular of Bengal. 

The loss of such men makes us look anxiously to the 
quality of the rising generation of graduates, who will in 
due time fill the places left vacant by death. We therefore 
view with satisfaction the fact that while our undergraduates 
have increased in number, there is also a more strongly 


marked tendency among them to pursue their studies to 
the final goals. In 1886, there were 869 candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, against 428 in 1885. One 
hundred and twenty of them passed with honours, as 
against 52 honours-men in the previous year: while 70 
gentlemen proceeded to the degree of Master of Arts as 
compared with 34 in 1885. This sudden increase is due 
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chiefly to temporary causes ; although certain of its best 
features may, in part, be the result of the new system of 
dividing the B.A. Examinations intoa Pass and an Honours 
Examination in each subject. We can scarcely expect that 
our present numbers will be maintained. For we hope this 
year to see the establishment of a new University at Alla- 
habad, which will derive its alumni from the youth in the 
North-Western Provinces, who have hitherto entered the 
Calcutta University. There is ample room for both: and 
we shall heartily welcome our younger sister. The time 
has come when North-Western India may justly claim that 
its higher education shall be guided and fostered by a 
University of its own. 

University culture carries with it in this country, at 
present, very distinct moral obligations. A struggle is 
going on in India between old customs and new ideas, 
such as the world has not seen since the breaking up of 
the Roman Empire. Your social institutions, your domestic 
relations, are being re-examined from new moral stand- 
points. The questions which agitated Indian society in 
the last generation were questions of caste and creed. The 
question which the present generation has to settle, is the 
position of woman. For it is perceived by external nations, 
and to a large extent realized by yourselves, that the con- 
dition of women in modern India has not kept pace with 
the rapid general progress. Child-marriage, the enforced 
penitential celibacy of widows, the difficulty of educating 
a girl population which is snatched away from school at 
the age of ten or twelve, and consigned to the seclusion 
and the cares of Oriental wedded life—these are the press- 
ing problems which you, young men, will have, each in his 
own house, to solve. 

And you will have to solve these problems with little 
aid from outsiders. The status of the Hindu woman has 
its roots so deep in Hindu law, in Hindu religion, in the 
necessities of the hard life of the poor, and in the hereditary 
sentiment of the refined and chivalrous classes, as to defy 
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all direct interference from without. This University is 
doing what it can to help you indirectly, by cordially 
throwing open its examinations to women. Last year, 
23 female students passed the Entrance Examinations, or 
double those in 1885; four passed the First Arts; and 
three took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, one of them for 
the first time with Honours. Women are coming forward 
to the University in increasing numbers; they are 
thoroughly in earnest; and as a rule they are well pre- 
pared. Another movement on the side of progress is the 
noble organization set on foot by the greatest lady in the 
land, to bring female medical aid within reach of the women 
of India. That movement is calling into existence a body 
of highly trained women, devoted to one of the most sacred 
of human employments, the healing art. Influences will 
thus be brought into action which must affect powerfully, 
although indirectly, the popular view of the capacities and 
the rights of women. But if you, in this generation, desire 
to see woman in India rise to her modern place as the 
free and intelligent helpmate of man, the main effort must 
be made by yourselves. 

For that effort, and for the many other struggles, 
practical, social, and political, which assuredly lie before 
you, the system of education which this University repre- 
sents has armed you with a powerful weapon. The one 
branch of knowledge which the University makes com- 
pulsory, is the English language. Each of you has selected 
such additional subjects as he pleased, but a thorough study 
of English has been demanded from you all. Now English 
has during many generations been the language of liberty ; 
and it has proved the most potent modern instrument of 


social, domestic, and political progress. But English is 
not only the language of liberty, it is also the language of 
moderation. There is no other spoken language which 
so little lends itself to exaggeration, or in which declama- 
tory insincerities give out so false a ring. While, there- 
fore, you go forth to-day from these walls, the champions 
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of all true and sound progress, never forget that moderation 
in life, in thought, and in speech—that godlike Tremre- 
RANTIA which ranked as the chief virtue in the ancient 
philosophy, and which is nowhere more effective than in 
our English tongue. 

Do not suppose that the injunction which it was my 
office to address to each of you to-day, in admitting you 
to your Degrees, was an empty form of words. As I then 
charged you individually, so now I charge you collectively, 
that ever in your life and conversation you show yourselves 
worthy of the same. There was an ancient race who, 
wandering forth in search of new homes, passed through 
a hard country till they came to a river which separated 
them from their promised land. When at last they had 
crossed that river, they set up certain memorial stones. 
You, young men, have also passed through a hard country 
of tutors and governors and anxious struggle and long toil. 
This day you too have crossed over into the new life to 
which you looked forward. Set up, therefore, this day, 
fixed resolutions to bear yourselves nobly in the world 
which you have now entered—resolutions to which you 
may look back in after years, whether years of disillusion- 
ment or of failure or of success, even as that ancient race 
looked back for a perpetual testimony to the memorial 
stones at Gilgal. 








DRAGON MYTHS OF THE EAST. 


THE great elemental myths were the common property of 
primitive humanity. In disjointed fragments they still 
survive all over the universe, and we find the fires of Baal 
kindled throughout Europe at the summer solstice, and the 
flame-passage, inherited from the rites of Moloch, per- 
formed by many a Piedmontese peasant. The Mexican 
fish-god, Teocipatli, who escaped the Deluge in a cypress- 
chest and repeopled the devastated world, plays the part of 
Vishnu, who in the fish Avatar drank the destroying 
waters ; while the “holy eel” still venerated by Irish rus- 
tics as the supernatural inmate of their miraculous springs, 
is ashabby but unmistakable representative of the ‘Dragon 
Spirit of the Sacred Well,” the recipient of a statelier wor- 
ship in China. 

Thus, too, the legendary Dragon Throne of Britain rests 
on the same foundation with that of Cathay, and 


“The Dragon of the great Pendragonship,” 


which clung to English Arthur’s crest, and blazed on his 
banner in fray and tourney, is the same golden monstrosity 
that still writhes on the standard of the Son of Heaven, 
and looms on every fold of Imperial drapery at Pekin. 

For Arthur’s mythical character as a water hero, alone 
entitling him to the dragon cognizance, is still discernible 
in fugitive traces throughout his story, notwithstanding the 
accretions of extraneous romance that have overlaid it. 


“From the great deep to the great deep he goes,” 


prophesied Mage Merlin of the mysterious babe, wave- 
borne to his feet on the Cornish coast from a ship, 
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“The shape thereof 
A dragon winged,” 


and doomed to pass away in similar fashion, in fairy-barge 
from lonely mere to wave-girt Avilion. The friendship of 
the Lady of the Lake, Arthur’s watery Egeria, and the 
gift of the magic brand Excalibur, reached from subaqueous 
depths, are indications of the same nature ; while the family 
lineage is even more distinctly traceable in his sister Morgan 
le Fay, linked by her name at once with the Fata Morgana, 
the water-witch of Italian song, and with the ruder mermaid 
of northern folk-lore, in Cornish dialect Morvoren, and in 
Breton Mari-Morgan. 

More suggestive still are the attributes ascribed to the 

hero’s father, Uthyr Pendragon. The pilot of the ark or 
kyd, laden with grain and upheld by snakes, through the 
terrible waves of the deluge, he is described as a contem- 
plative spirit brooding over the waters, who calls himself 
the king of darkness, and claims the rainbow as his shield. 
The version of his story, according to which it was under 
the form of a cloud that he became the father of Arthur, 
gives us the key to the allegory which implies the birth of 
the earth-waters from the sky-waters, the streaming floods 
from the aerial vapours. Shadowy analogies with the 
Arthurian legend are to be found in some of the Eastern 
dragon tales, coupled with a name recalling that of Uthyr, 
in which philologists might perhaps trace the Aryan root 
udhk, “to gush forth.” 
Thus it is that the Laureate, fathoming, with perhaps 
unconscious intuition, the true significance of his subject, 
has pictured to us the Cambrian prince overlooking the 
lists at Camelot amid such ornamental pomp as might be- 
seem Chinese royalty. 


* Since to his crown the golden dragon clung, 
And down his robe the dragon writhed in gold, 
And from the carven work behind him crept 
Two dragons gilded, sloping down to make 
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Arms to his chair, while all the rest of them, 
Through knots and loops and folds innumerable, 
Fled ever through the woodwork till they found 
The new design wherein they lost themselves.” 


For it is in the farthest East, the Orient of Orient, where 
nothing has changed since the days of Abraham, that we 
find the root of our own popular beliefs still living and put- 
ting forth new growths of fable; there that we reach the 
fountain-head of tradition, ere it has parted into the broken 
and conflicting currents that confuse it elsewhere. 

It is, as we might naturally expect, in the arid lands, 
where moisture is more needed than heat as a fertilizer, 
that we find its principle receive largest recognition in the 
primitive worship of nature under its dual aspect. Hence 
in Buddhist cosmogony, water is the active agent in the 
destruction and restoration of the universe through vast 
alternate cycles; since on its brooding surface forms the 
protoplasmic scum, whence by the potential energies of 
matter, the germs of all life are evolved once more. _ Its 
mysterious symbol—the Dragon of the Great Deep, typify- 
ing both the waters below, which are the cradle, and those 
above, which are the nurse of the earth—was, therefore, 
originally worshipped as the most beneficent of the nature 
powers, as he still is throughout China, where he is re- 
garded as the dispenser of all happiness and prosperity. 

In Aryan mythology, however, he is represented as re- 
quiring coercion to compel him to fulfil his functions ; but it 
is in Persia, where the rival element of fire became the 
object of supreme worship that the Dragon, as distinguished 
from the serpent proper, is first definitively identified with 
the evil principle. In this form, Ahriman, striving to enter 
heaven, is cast down by Mithra, the strong Angel of the 
Sun, and the discomfited fiend is henceforward portrayed 
in the writhing monster. Here, too, he receives his familiar 
name, since in Drug the Zoroastrian fiend, or “ deceitful 
one,” we have, doubtless, the true etymology of Draco. 
It is noteworthy that in Persian mythology likewise the 
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shining divs of India, undergoing a like unfavourable trans- 
formation, become the malignant daevs, or devils of the 
West. 

No longer personifying the beneficent rain-cloud, the 
copious largesse of nature, the dragon now assumes the 
attributes of the storm-cloud, the messenger of evil; its 
hail-scourges typified in his rending claws, its lightnings 
in his forked tongue and fiery breath. Thus metamorphosed, 
he takes his place in the ecclesiastical tradition of Europe 
as the antagonist of saint or archangel, while his older 
character as a mysterious presence in the waters still clings 
to him in the dim memories of legendary belief. 

Meantime, the maritime peoples of the Mediterranean 
had adopted a new symbol for the generative power of 
moisture in the fish-goddess Derceto, or Athergatis * twin 
or consort of the Phcenician Dagon-Oannes. She plays 
the part of Vishnu as a deluge-conqueror, by draining the 
waters into a fissure near her temple at Hierapolis, but 
shares the dominion of her element with a group of lunar- 
goddesses. This dualism influences the primitive Greek 
conceptions of the rivers; portrayed’-afi éarly:coins as bull- 
headed snakes, the Aoris’ of. Tsig being: ens gtafted on the 
serpent-form. Bué’ this Si thrqpomorghie 48 snideiicies of the 
Hellenic mind soon discarded all such monstrosities ; bearded 
giants with stream-shedding urns, take the place of these 
river reptiles, the mermaid-goddess casts her serpent-slough 
to stand forth, dolphin-throned, as foam-born Aphrodite, 
and Naiads lave their gleaming limbs in the founts where 
the “laidly worm” had trailed his scaly rings. The dragon 
survives only in his Persian disguise as a foul monster to be 
combated, and has finally lost his place in the beneficent 
hierarchy of nature. 

Though in the East and elsewhere he is frequently repre- 
sented by his congener the serpent, the two types are only 
to be treated as identical where they stand for the same 
order of ideas, connecting them with aqueous symbolism, 


* Gath in Arabic means to give rain. 
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and all other branches of serpent-worship must be put aside 
as entirely irrelevant to the true dragon-myth. The earliest 
development of the latter occurs in the great nature parables 
of the Vedic hymns, where the praises of Indra are chanted 
in his character of Vritrahan, the fiend-smiter, victorious 
over Ahi, the cloud-snake, and Vritra, the celestial dragon. 
He is here, identical with the Greek Jove, the ‘cloud com- 
peller,” and as lord of the firmament, coerces the inferior 
powers into the fulfilment of their functions. A few verses 
will show how transparent is the allegory. 


“T will chant the exploits by which the fulminating Indra has shone of 
old. He has smitten Ahi, he has spread the waters over the earth, he has 
unchained the torrents of the celestial mountains. 

“He has smitten Ahi who hid in the bosom of the celestial mountain, 
he has smitten him with the sounding bolt forged for him by Tvashtri, and 
the waters, like cows hastening to their stables have rushed towards the 
sea. 

“Indra has smitten Vritra, the most misty of his foes, and the enemy 
of Indra with a humid dust has swollen the rivers.” * 

“Thou art great, oh Indra! earth and heaven did freely concede thee 
sovereignty ; after thou in thy might hadst slain Vritra, thou did’st loose 
the streams which the dragon had swallowed. 

“Thou didst smite the dragon which couched round the waters.” ¢ 


ee % 


We have here a vivid parable of that most striking of 
meteorological phendmena, the’ bursting ‘of the monsoon on 
the plains of India, suggestive to the least imaginative 
observer of a celestial battle, in which the exchanges of 
electricity between the clouds resemble an artillery duel. 
The supreme importance of the event to the people whose 
very lives hang on its timely occurrence, might well make 
it the subject of their earliest national hymn. 

Persian mythology repeats the same figure with varia- 
tions, for in the Avesta, Thraetaona slays Azi Dahaka, the 
fiendish snake, ‘the three-mouthed, three-headed, six-eyed, 
the most dreadful Drug created by Angra Mainyu (Ahri- 
man).” Later legend disguises this malignant being as 


* “Rig Veda.” Traduit du Sanscrit par M. Langlois. Hymn xiii. 
t “Der Rig Veda.” Von Alfred Ludwig. Indra, iv. 17. 
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Zohak, from whose shoulders two serpents, each requiring 
the brain of a man for its daily food, sprang from the kiss 
of Ahriman. This human triple-headed dragon, after 
defeating Jemshid a solar hero (Shems is Arabic for sun), 
is in turn overthrown by Feridun, a synonym of Thraetaona, 
and bound to Mount Demavend to be released at the end 
of the world and slain by Keresasp, at once the Persian 
Hercules and the progenitor of the medieval dragon- 
smiters. 

The following versicles from the Psalms show how the 
same symbolism is used in the Hebrew Scriptures, as in 
other Oriental writings : 


“Thou by thy strength didst make the sea firm ; ‘Thou did’st crush the 

heads of the dragons in the waters. 
“Thou hast broken the heads of the dragon ; ‘Thou hast given him to be 

meat for the people of the Ethiopians ! * 

“Thou hast broken up the fountains; Thou hast dried up the Ethan 
rivers (Psa. Ixxiii.). 

“Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all ye deeps (Psa. 
exlviii. 7). 


In the Book of Job the Vedic metaphor is clearly 
indicated in the following : 


“His spirit hath adorned the heavens and His hand brought forth the 
winding serpent” (chap. xxvi.). 


In amusing contrast with this lofty imagery is the 
Chinese popular version of the great atmospheric drama, 
materialized to the level of a religious puppet-play. For in 
seasons of drought, after Lung Wong, the dragon king, has 
been vainly invoked in due order of precedence by prefect, 
viceroy, and emperor, when he has proved obdurate after 
being carried in procession with banners inscribed as Wind, 
Rain, Thunder, and Lightning, and has withstood the 
touching spectacle of the desiccated ponds, measures of 
coercion are resorted to. Removed unceremoniously from 


* Perhaps an allusion to the inundation of the Nile, breaking the heads 
of the dragon implying the loosing of the fountains. 
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his temple throne, in the spirit in which a Neapolitan laz- 
zarone treats his patron saint, he is placed uncanopied in 
the blazing sun to be scorched into submission, or in Vedic 
language is exposed to the full effects of the wrath of Indra. 
Another mode of persuasion is the removal of the Tieh Pai, 
an iron plate kept in his sacred well at Han Tau, to Pekin, 
where it is laid on the altar of the national gods until the 
desired result is obtained. His priests, too, are made to 
suffer for his misconduct, and the abbot of the Taouist 
monastery in the Dragon and Tiger Mountains is mulcted 
of his salary, if his prayers are unavailing. Official honours, 
on the other hand, are solemnly decreed to the dragon- 
fetish when he proves amenable, and his sanctuary, gazetted 
in 1867 to the title of “Holy Well of the Dragon God,” 
received an increase of rank as “ The Efficacious Answer- 
ing Holy Well of the Dragon God,” when, in 1871 the 
rain-compelling rites proved successful in averting a 
drought. 

Such invocations are not confined to the far East, and 
M. Th. de la Villemarqué * tells how, as lately as August, 
1835, all the inhabitants of Kon Kored (the Valley of the 
Fairies) in Brittany, went in procession with the cross at 
their head to pray for rain at the fountain of Baranton, 
in the forest of Broceliande, the scene, be it remembered, 
of Merlin’s,enchantment by the witch Vivien. 

Even more largely than the great vaporous cloud- 
dragon, does the water-dragon or serpent, the guardian of 
the subterranean deeps, figure in ancient cosmogonies. In 
Scandinavian story, Jormungand, the serpent of the Great 
Midgard, or central citadel of the universe, when flung into 
the sea by Odin, grew to such a size as with his tail in his 
mouth to encircle the whole world, corresponding thus to 
Oceanus, the earth-girdling river of the Greeks. The 
fabulous geography of Central Asia calls this portion of the 
earth Jamudvipa, the southern island in the great salt sea, 
whose centre is the Sarik Kul (Yellow Valley), or Kul i 

* “Les Fées du Moyen Age.” L. F. Alfred Maury. 
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Pamir Kulan, Lake of the Great Pamir. This sheet of 
water, termed lake Anavatapta, and embellished with 
golden sands, and shores of gold and silver, crystal 
and lapis lazuli, is the residence of the Bodhisattva 
of the great universe, incarnated in the form of a 
Naga raja, or dragon king, who distributes the beneficent 
waters thence to enrich Jamudvipa. From the west side 
he pours the Ganges (Kiang Kia), through the mouth of a 
silver ox, to the south-eastern sea ; from the south the Sind 
(Sindhu), through the jaws of a golden elephant, to the 
south-western sea; from the west the Oxus (Po tsu), 
through a horse of lapis lazuli, to the north-western sea 
(Aral or Caspian); and from the north, through a lion of 
crystal, to the north-eastern sea, the Si-to, probably the 
Zerefshan, or Distributor of Gold, part of whose waters 
flowing beneath the Tsih Mountains, give rise to the 
Hwangho, originally fabled to have had its source in the 
Milky Way, the Tien-ho, or Heavenly River of the 
Chinese. 

This lake is the great centre of Asiatic dragon myths, 
which cluster most thickly on the slopes of the Pamir 
plateau. The early folk-lore of this region is richly illus- 
trated for us by the records of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, 
sent out, mainly between the fifth and seventh centuries of 
our era, to collect relics and documents connected with the 
founder of their religion, in the countries which had been 
hallowed by his earthly presence. The wanderings of 
Hiuen Tsiang, one of their number, extending over the 
years A.D. 629-645, led him across Mongolia to Tashkend, 
thence to India, and back over the Pamir plateau by way 
of Kashgaria and Khotan. This Chinese Herodotus, 
whose travels are rendered accessible to English readers in 
Mr. Beal’s excellent translation,* was a minute chronicler 
of local traditions, and his narrative is a mine of early 
Asiatic folk-lore. Dragon fables innumerable abound in its 


* “ Buddhist Records of the Western World.” Translated from the 
Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A:D. 629) by Samuel Beal. 1884. 
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pages, for every stream and source had its mythical inhabi- 
tant with separate story, and individual peculiarities. 
Endowed universally with the power of human metamor- 
phosis, these amphibious beings are generally condemned 
to their present unprepossessing shape in penance for their 
evil Karma, or sum of guilt accumulated through previous 
existences. This they are generally desirous of expiating 
by religious observances, whence they are of a pious turn 
of mind, and as covetous of relics as the devout monks of 
the Middle Ages. Thus the poisonous Nagas (water-ser- 
pents or dragons), dwelling in the caverns and clefts along 
the Indus are said to be inimical to travellers who seek to 
cross the river with gems, precious merchandize, or especi- 
ally relics of Buddha, and raise storms and disturbances to 
engulph their boats and secure their treasures. 

The same peculiarity is illustrated by the story of a 
Sramana or Buddhist novice, who, on his homeward journey 


from Kashmir, being forcibly captured by a troop of wild , 


elephants that he might render surgical aid to one of their 
wounded fellows, was rewarded for his service by obsequious 
attentions from the herd, and the present of a golden casket 
containing a tooth of Buddha. This treasure he was com- 
pelled to surrender ere long, as it was thrown overboard in 
crossing a river to appease the Nagas, who, in their desire 
to obtain possession of it, raised a furious storm, and would 
otherwise have wrecked the boat. They were not, how- 
ever, left in permanent enjoyment of their prize, for the 
Sramana devoted himself to a course of study in India in 
order to acquire the requisite spells for exorcising dragons, 
and, returning a master of this valuable art, recovered the 
relic, and placed it in a fitting shrine on the bank of the 
river, 

Another pious dragon, who daily assumed human form 
and emerged from his tank to pay his devotions to the tope 
of Ramagrama, actually saved this shrine from desecration 
at the hands of the great Asoka raja, called the “ devo of 
devos” and “Lord of all Jamudvipa.” During his reign, 
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some time in the third century 8.c., this potentate came to 
the tope with the intention of removing the relics, but 
desisted on the remonstrances of the Naga, who appealed 
to him in the following words: “ Because of my evil karma 
I have received this Naga body; by religious service to 
these saviras (relics) of Buddha, I desire to efface my guilt.” 
The spot where this penitent issued from the lake was 
marked by an inscription still visible in the time of Hiuen 
Tsiang. 

The belief that the Indian Brahmans possessed secrets 
for cowing and restraining dragons is the foundation of 
another of these tales. The guardian spirit of a lake in 
the Pamir highlands was in this case impelled, when in evil 
mood, to slay, by uttering a spell, a merchant who had lain 
down to sleep on the lake-shore. Hereupon the king of 
the country, leaving his dominions in charge of his son, 
went to Udyana (Northern India) to learn the secrets of 
Brahminical lore. After four years’ absence he returned, 
“and ensconced by the lake, he enchanted the dragon, and 
lo! the dragon was changed into a man, who, deeply sensible 
of his wickedness, approached the king. The king imme- 
diately banished him from the Tsung Ling Mountains, more 
than a thousand li from the lake.” The king reigning when 
this was written (about a.p. 518) was said to be the 
thirteenth from this monarch. 

The folk-lore of the Valley of Kashmir points to its 
having been formerly a lake, the abode of a dragon king. 
The latter was beguiled into granting the prayer of an 
Arhat, or holy sage, who requested him to withdraw the 
water from a spot in the centre large enough for him to 
kneel on, and then miraculously increased the size of his 
body until the whole valley was drained. The Naga, 
banished to a neighbouring lake, obtained a promise that 
his old domain should be restored to him when the law of 
Buddha should cease, and the hidden springs are then 
expected to bubble up and submerge the country once more. 

A series of disastrous inundations, ascribed to Aravolo, 
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a furious Naga king, were devastating the same valley in 
B.C. 253, when Majhantika, a Buddhist missionary, arrived 
opportunely, and converted him by his preaching. The 
dragon king placed the holy man on a gem-set throne, 
and stood by reverentially fanning him, while the neigh- 
bouring people who had come with offerings to appease the 
destroyer’s wrath, transferred their homage to the successful 
preacher. A population of 84,000 Nagas (doubtless people 
of the wild hill-tribes) are said to have been converted at 
this time in the Himalaya region. 

Buddha was himself a great dragon-queller, and in 
Ceylon his foot-prints were long shown on two hills several 
leagues apart, where they were left after a victory over one 
of the most refractory of the tribe. The Nagas were, 
however, more frequently among his reverential adorers ; 
two dragon kings washed his body immediately after his 
birth, in a well which gushed out on the spot; and in a 
later phase of his manifold existence, the blind dragon 
Muchilinda coiled round him for seven days in token of 
respect. 

Again, when he flung his golden rice-bow] into the river 
Neranjara,* it flew upstream for eighty cubits against the 
current, and then dived into the whirlpool where was situ- 
ated the palace of the Kala Naga raja, or Black Snake 
king. There it struck with a resonant clangour against the 
bowls of the two previous Buddhas, whereupon the snake 
king exclaimed: “ Yesterday a Buddha arose; to-day 
another has arisen!” and began to sing his praises in many 
hundred stanzas of verse. But the wrath of the angel 
Mara, the Buddhist Lucifer, was aroused against the newly- 
risen “ Light of Asia,’ and sounding the drum called 
“Satan’s War-cry,” and mounting his elephant ‘ Girded 
with Mountains,” he advanced at the head of his legions to 
destroy him. The angelic powers fled at his approach, and 
the Great Black One dived into the earth to Manjerika, the 
palace of the Nagas, five hundred leagues in length, where he 

* “ Jatakas. Buddhist Birth Stories.” By T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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cowered on the earth covering his face with his hands. 
Buddha, thus deserted, triumphed by moral force alone, 
routing his foes by an enumeration of the cardinal virtues 
practised by him, when his followers the Nagas, the winged 
creatures, the angels and archangels returned to do him 
homage at the foot of the mystic bo-tree. 

The Cavern of the Shadow in Nagarahara, not far from 
Cabul, is so called because Buddha left there his luminous 
halo, visible to those who pray with sufficient fervour, as a 
reminder to the evil Naga, Gopala, of his promise of amend- 
ment. Originally a shepherd lad, whose function was to 
supply the king with milk and cream, this dragon de- 
liberately sought his transformation in order to revenge 
himself for a rebuke drawn on him by dereliction of duty. 
Having offered up flowers and prayers with this intention, 
he flung himself down a precipice, and so attained his evil 
desire of becoming a destructive dragon to afflict the king 
and people. He was induced to forego his revenge by the 
mild preaching of Buddha, who, in answer to his convert’s 
request for his abiding presence, left him the miraculous 
emanation described. 

A somewhat similar story is told of the Naga Upalala, 
guardian of the source of the Subhavasta, now the Sveti River. 
Endowed, during his life as a man named King Ki, with 
power over evil dragons, he restrained them from afflicting 
the country in consideration of a yearly tribute of a peck of 
grain from each household. The cessation of these offerings 
induced him to pray that he himself might be turned into a 
poisonous dragon in order to destroy the crops, and accor- 
dingly on his death he became the source of a stream which 
carried havoc everywhere. Buddha’s commands were laid 
upon him to desist, but on his representation that his whole 
sustenance was drawn from the fields of men, he was per- 
mitted to take every twelfth harvest, and the Sveti river 
consequently overflows once in a dozen years. 

These two legends are apparently fables founded on 
fact, and the last probably veils an incident no more 
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miraculous than the default or diversion of a tax for the 
repair of dykes and sluices, with the consequent damage to 
cultivation. To the same class of historical myths belongs 
the next story as well, dragon-form being here, too, volun- 
tarily assumed for the gratification of an evil passion. 

A lake on the summit of the Hindu Khush, where 
prayers were habitually offered up for rain or fine weather, 
was its scene. Hither a saintly devotee from India was 
accustomed to repair daily, air-borne on his mat, to enjoy 
the hospitality of a well-disposed dragon, who regaled him 
with celestial food of ambrosial flavour. A novice, impelled 
by curiosity to share his journey, did so by hanging on 
surreptitiously to the mat, but was so enraged on finding 
himself treated only to common earthly food, while his 
master’s rice-bowl, handed to him to wash, smelt of the 
banquet of the gods, that he prayed to be metamorphosed 
into a Naga to gratify his revenge. He accordingly slew 
his host, took possession of his palace, and, summoning all 
the other Nagas to his assistance, became a furious Storm 
King, the formidable centre of atmospheric disturbances. 
To quell his power Kanishka raja, the ruler of the country, 
led his soldiers to the foot of the Snowy Mountains, where 
the wily Naga, meeting him in the form of a Brahman, 
sought to deter him from his enterprize. In the course of 
his address he described as follows the prerogatives of the 
Naga: “He rides on the clouds, drives the winds, passes 
through space, and glides over the waters; no human 
power can restrain him.” The raja persevered, and, in 
the battle with the elements which ensued, conquered by 
miraculous assistance. Flames arose from his shoulders, 
“the dragon fled, the winds hushed, the mists were melted, 
and the clouds were scattered.” 

The Naga submitted, but, with a prudent self-distrust, 


desired the king, lest his evil nature should tempt him to 
relapse, to have a look-out kept on the mountain-top, and 
if it were seen to be black with clouds, to let the ghautu 
(cymbal or drum) be sounded in the neighbouring convent, 
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when he would be recalled to a sense of his duty. “People 
look out for the clouds and mists on the mountain-top to 
this day,” concludes the traveller. 

Among innumerable lakes and tanks, where prayers were 
offered for fine weather, accompanied often with precious 
offerings cast in for the presiding genius, the lotus-covered 
pond of Elapatra, the dragon king of Taxila, is the most 
noteworthy. In his human life a Bikshu who had destroyed 
an Elapatra-tree, this Naga, meeting Buddha near Benares, 
addressed him with the question, “In what space of time 
shall I be delivered from this dragon’s body ?” 

To this water-shrine the Shamans and people repaired 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s day to pray for fine weather, which they 
obtained “on cracking their fingers;” and to the well of 
Hassan Abdul, its modern representative, they still flocked 
for the same purpose at the date of General Cunningham’s 
visit in 1863. The sacred serpent, which according to 
Maximinius of Tyre was shown to Alexander the Great by 
Taxilus as the protecting deity of this country, was the em- 
bodiment of the same superstition. 

The power of human transformation invariably attributed 
to dragons, has led to their figuring as mythical ancestors 
of some of the royal houses of India. Thus Pundarika 
Nag in order to perpetuate the dragon race, when threatened 
with extinction by a powerful incantation prepared by a 
hostile raja, took human form, and married Parvati, the 
beautiful daughter of a Brahman. The indiscreet questions 
of his bride as to the cause of the forked tongue and 
venomous breath, which still betrayed his former nature, 
compelled him, as in so many fairy-tales, to leave her for 
ever, and he vanished into a pool, returning occasionally to 
watch over his infant son in the shape of a hooded snake. 
The latter is still the crest of the princely house of Chutia 
Nagpor, who boast of their long descent from this reptile 
progenitor. 

A lake on the summit of the Lan-po-lu Mountain was 
the scene of a veritable dragon romance, for hither one of 
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the Sakya princes, on their expulsion by the usurper Virud- 
haka, was transported by a mysterious goose, a sacred bird 
in Brahminical lore, who here plays the part of Lohen- 
grin’s swan, or the roc of the “Arabian Nights,” in convey- 
ing the hero to his love. For a Naga maiden seeing him 
sleeping by the lake, takes human form to caress him, and 
wakes him by stroking his hair. His spiritual merit, as 
one of the sacred race of Buddha, enables him to deliver 
her permanently from the foul shape imposed as the penalty 
of previous lives of guilt, and as he consents to marry her, 
she like Undine attains through human love to human per- 
fection. The wedding-feast is held with much rejoicing in 
the Naga raja’s palace, but the bridegroom, disgusted at 
the dragon-forms of his new kinsfolk, is only bribed to fulfil 
his engagement by the promise of the sovereignty of the 
country (Udyana). 

A magic sword and a casket covered with white camlet 
are the fairy-gifts which secure this end, the reigning king 
being treacherously slain with the former, while offered the 
latter as a present. The submission of his subjects follows, 
on the mystic weapon being brandished by its owner with 
the declaration, “This sword was given me by a holy 
Naga wherewith to punish the contumelious and subdue the 
arrogant.” 

The coveted kingdom thus secured, the prince’s do- 
mestic happiness was interrupted by a curious incident. 
Being evidently fastidious as to external monstrosities, he 
took umbrage at the nightly appearance on the head of his 
sleeping bride of the ninefold cobra-headed hood of the 
N aga, a token that the transgressions of her former states 
of being were not yet atoned for, and with his sword un- 
ceremoniously shore off the unsightly dragon-crest. The 
lady, in reproaching him for his hasty surgery, told him he 
had entailed an inheritance of headache on his descendants, 
a curse which was supposed to have been literally fulfilled. 
The magic sword in this legend recalls the Arthurian Ex- 
calibur, like it the gift of the lake spirits, while Uttarasena, 
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the name of the Sakya hero’s son, suggests that of Uthyr, 
the British dragon-prince. 

The origin of the great Dragon Boat Festival of China, 
held about the 18th of June, is curiously elucidated by one 
of these Central Asian sagas. The Lung Shun, dragon 
boats, carved in imitation of the fantastic monster, and from 
50 to 100 feet long, with as many as ninety rowers each, 
appear on this occasion only, when they form quaint and 
picturesque processions on all the creeks and rivers. The 
celebration is explained as a commemoration of Wat Yuen, 
a righteous minister who drowned himself in the river 
Meklo in despair at unmerited disgrace. The offerings of 
rice and other trifles intended for his shade are tied up in 
bamboo leaves with thread of five different colours, his 
ghost having once appeared to request that these pre- 
cautions might be taken, to protect them from the rapacity 
of a reptile, who otherwise would intercept and devour 
them. 

The utter inadequacy of a simple case of suicide to 
explain a great national solemnity, shows that we have here 
but a mutilated version of the story, which we recognize in 
more complete form in the pages of Hiuen Tsiang. Ac- 
cording to him a river about 200 li to the south-east of the 
capital of Khotan (probably the Karakash, now dried up) 
was the scene of the self-immolation of a minister under 
the following circumstances. A sudden failure of the stream 
having threatened to deprive the land of irrigation, the 
king was advised by his ghostly counsellor that the dragon 
who caused the stoppage of the waters must be sought out 
and propitiated. 

“Then the king,” continued our author, ‘returned and 
offered sacrifice to the river-dragon. Suddenly a woman 





‘emerged from the stream, and advancing said to him: ‘ My 

lord is just dead, and there is no one to issue orders; and 

this is the reason why the current of the stream is arrested, 

and the husbandmen have lost their usual profits. If yorr 

‘Majesty will choose from your kingdom a minister of state 
9 
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of noble family, and give him to me as a husband, then he 
may order the stream to flow as before.’” 

A patriotic minister volunteers to sacrifice himself for 
the good of the people, and clad in white robes, mounts a 
white horse and enters the stream, which at a stroke of his 
whip opens to receive him. He is seen no more, but the 
white horse reappears bearing a drum, which a letter from 
the faithful minister directs may be attached to the walls 
of the capital, when on the approach of an enemy it will 
spontaneously sound the alarm. 

“The river,” concludes the traveller, “then began to 
flow, and down to the present time has caused continued 
advantage to the people. Many years and months have 
elapsed since then, and the place where the dragon-drum 
was hung has long since disappeared, but the ruined convent 
by the drum-lake still remains, only it has no priests and is 
deserted.” 

It is evident, not only that the Chinese tale is a garbled 
version of this strange myth, but that we have in both the 
reminiscence of a human sacrifice, either really voluntary, 
or fabled so as to disguise its atrocity. Such offerings to 
water-demons were by no means uncommon, but it was 
more generally a maiden who was claimed as bride for 
the dragon king, than, as in this case, a man to mate with 
his widow. A girl was in ancient times thus annually sacri- 
ficed to the Nile to secure its rising, and the ceremony is 
still performed with a clay figure, termed Aroussa-en-Nil, 
the Bride of the Nile. The imperfect tradition handed 
down of the self-immolation of Quintus Curtius probably 
registers a similar event. 

The solemn sacrifice of a white horse to the water- 
demons is still usual in China when their wrath has been 
shown by many cases of drowning. Xerxes, we are told, 
sacrificed white horses to the River Strymon, and the animal 
was fabled to have been created by Neptune, an idea 
probably suggested by the foam-crested waves which almost 
mimic its form. The same allusion appears in the white 
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steed ridden by the victim minister in the above tale, and 
in the snowy charger on which O’Donoghue, the Irish chief- 
tain, rises every May morning from the Lake of Killarney. 

The widespread custom of burying victims under the 
foundations of cities or bridges seems to have been due to 
a desire to propitiate the subterranean dragons, whose rest- 
less movements might else overthrow the building. This 
idea is traceable in the fable of Merlin, who as a child was 
selected, in consequence of his demon origin, to cement 
with his blood the walls of the great castle built by 
Vortigern on Salisbury Plain, which were overthrown by 
night as fast as constructed by day. The elfin-child, after 
giving many proofs of supernatural wisdom, bade the work- 
men dig a yard under the foundations, when they would 
come to swift-running water and two great stones, beneath 
which were imprisoned two mighty dragons, whose nightly 
combats shook down the building. The two monsters, one 
red, the other milk-white and two-headed, were accordingly 
released, and the victory of the latter in the dreadful duel 
which ensued, prefigured the coming triumph of Uthyr 
Pendragon and his brother Auriliasbrasias over Vortigern 
himself. A realistic explanation of this fable might be 
found in the draining of the hidden springs which under- 
mined the foundations, by the advice of the sage. The 
burial of victims beneath the gates of Mandalay is said to 
have taken place very shortly before the British annexation 
of Burma, the probable association of this custom with 
dragon-rites being indicated by the carefully sealed water 
jars buried simultaneously, and examined from time to time, 
to test by their condition the continued efficacy of the 
barbarous spell. 

The early European belief in the possible confinement 
of evil spirits in wells, embodied in the story of Undine, 
is a living article of faith under official sanction in China. 
Here, in the courtyard of the Yamen of Shu-hing-fu, is a well 
closed with huge stones, to which each succeeding prefect 
has for centuries affixed his seal of office, in order to per- 
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petuate the imprisonment of an evil dragon Kou Lung, 
thrust down there by one of their predecessors, after he had 
long afflicted the country with plagues and earthquakes. 

The persistence with which his aqueous origin still 
clings to the western dragon is evident froma glance at 
some of the most famous of his manifestations. Thus a 
stream gushed forth on the spot where Apollo slew the 
Python ; the Theban dragon conquered by Cadmus dwelt 
near a well; the Lernean Hydra, watery in name and resi- 
dence, haunted a marsh; the dragon of the Hesperides 
was called Ladon, after a river in the Peleponnesus ; and 
the dragon of St. George was chiefly obnoxious because, 


like a modern rate collector, he cut off the people from their 


water supply. 

The dragons of the Rhone were believed, according to 
Gervasius of Tilbury, to be visible on clear nights dis- 
porting themselves in human form in the depths beneath 
the Castle of Tarascon, the scene of St. Martha’s victory 
over the legendary monster. Floating on the surface, in 
the form of golden rings or goblets, they enticed the women 
washing linen on the banks to lean over the water, when 
they carried them off to act as nurses to their children. 

Similar superstitions survive even at the present day,* 
as in the Tyrol, where an intermittent stream, the Bella in 
Krain, is believed to be held back by a dragon, and the 
saying is current where a spring escapes from the rock, that 
“the dragon has eaten his way out.” The periodicity of 
the Dragon Well near Jerusalem, subterraneously connected, 
it is conjectured, with the Pool of Bethesda, is ascribed to 
the drinking of the water by the dragon ; and in Malta, the 
noise made by the spring Dragonara in issuing from its 
cavern-source, is attributed to the snorting or blowing of 


the mythical monster. 


* Our indebtedness to the East for our popular customs is illus- 
trated by the fact that the English housemaid, when she hastens to lower 
the blinds immediately on lighting the fire, is fulfilling a Zoroastrian pre- 
cept, according to which it is a mortal sin to let the sun shine on a fire, 
even through a hole. 
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The Scandinavian dragon, in his capacity of treasure- 
warden, which has supplied a figurative name for gold 
known as Wurm Bett, ‘the Worm’s Couch,” has usurped 
the function of another fabled beast. The gold-guarding 
griffins, who were robbed of their hoards by the Aramas- 
pians, a one-eyed people inhabiting the wilds of Scythia, 
are familiar to readers of Herodotus, while in Oriental 
mythology, the yakshis, a separate class of demons or 
spirits, were especially devoted to the guardianship of 
hidden treasure. 

From the griffin, too, a hybrid of lion and eagle, the 
western dragon has probably borrowed his wings, which 
Eastern art does not usually assign to him. In Indian 
sculpture, the Naga appears either as a true snake, or in 
human form, with a cobra-like hood or canopy, dividing 
into five, seven, or nine serpent heads, as his distinguishing 
appendage. In the pages of Mr. Fergusson’s “ Tree and 
Serpent Worship,” is reproduced a curious relief of a Naga 
and Nagni, man and woman from the waist up, but with 
serpent extremities intertwined in an elaborate series of 
true lover’s knots. 

The dragon in China, in a form probably originally 
suggested by the crocodile, is not only the Imperial cog- 
nizance, but the all-pervading motive of every branch of 
decorative art. He writhes round the pillars of the 
temples and rears rampant on their recurving eaves ; claws 
and coils on wall and banner ; and in emerald or azure, in 
gold or vermilion, trails his glowing convolutions on tile 
and panel, on porcelain and brocade. Yet his elemental 
character as the child of the mists, the guardian of the 
deeps, is rarely lost sight of, and he is either seen riding 
the clouds with voluminous spires that mark and melt into 
their swelling folds, or emergent from waves in vaporous 
volutes like an embodied exhalation. Thus treated, he is 
at once the most impressive of the fantastic conceptions of 
art, and the most vivid personification of the imperishable 


faiths of the East. E. M. CLerke. 
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THE SHIRLEY BROTHERS. 


In the latter half of the sixteenth century three sons, all 
of whom attained high distinction, were born to Sir Thomas 
Sherley, or Shirley, Knt., of Wistneston, or Wiston, in the 
county of Sussex. Their father held for many years the 
lucrative post of Her Majesty’s Treasurer at Wars, while 
their mother was a daughter of Sir Thomas Kemp, Knt. 
The Shirleys were nearly allied to some of the noblest 
families in the land, and even laid claim to royal blood. 
However that might be, they were themselves men of mark 
and worthy to live in the spacious times of Queen Eliza- 
beth. As was usual with adventurers of that stamp, 
they encountered very varying fortunes, and met with their 
full share of hardships, danger, and extreme suffering. 
They do not appear, however, to have possessed excep- 
tional talents of any kind. They were certainly deficient 
in judgment. The world at large, and especially their own 
country, could very well have dispensed with their existence. 
Their success, such as it was, must be chiefly ascribed to a 
dashing valour of a knight-errant character. At the same 
time they were something better than mere swashbucklers. 
They were men of the sword above all things; but their 
minds dwelt upon the acquisition of fame rather than of 
vulgar wealth, for they lavished upon others the rich guer- 
dons won by their own courage and prowess. Had they 
lived in our own times they would have been sportsmen 
and explorers, and might perchance have written the story 
of their exploits for the instruction and amusement of sub- 
scribers to circulating libraries. As it was, their restless 


disposition made them wanderers over the face of the 
earth, without any benefit to their country, and with no 
permanent advantage to themselves. 
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Thomas, the eldest of the three, was slow to develop the 
qualities which had already gained singular eminence for 
his younger brothers. In his quaint manner Fuller excuses 
himself for naming him the last “ (though the eldest son of 
his father), because last appearing in the world, men’s 
activity not always the method of the register. As the 
trophies of Miltiades,” he continues, “would not suffer 
Themistocles to sleep, so the achievements of his younger 
brethren gave an alarum ‘unto his spirit. He was ashamed 
to see them worn like flowers in the breasts and bosoms of 
foreign princes, whilst he himself withered on the stalk he 
grew on.” It must not be supposed, however, that he had 
been content to sit at home at ease, taxing the hospitality 
of his open-handed father. On the contrary, he had been 
knighted by Lord Willoughby for his conspicuous bravery 
in the Low Countries; but it was not until the opening of 
the seventeenth century that he went forth in quest of 
adventures on his own account. His enterprise was 
throughout most unfortunate. He had fitted out three 
vessels at Florence for the purpose of making war upon 
the Turks, or rather in the hope of capturing their argosies, 
and plundering their islands and seaports. He was, in 
short, a privateer, if not actually a pirate. He began, 
however, very imprudently, for he closed with a ship much 
bigger than any of his own, and though he succeeded in 
carrying her, it was with the loss of a hundred of his own 
hirelings. Thereupon a mutiny broke out, and he was 
abandoned by two of his vessels, their crews upbraiding 
him for meddling with an enemy as strong as himself. He 
had great trouble, indeed, in pacifying his own crew, and 
it was only through the strenuous exertions of his 
officers that he prevailed upon them to make a descent 
upon a Turkish island, apparently defenceless, and believed 
to be full of movable plunder. The Greek inhabitants, 
however, declined to be tamely despoiled of their property, 
and after a brief skirmish drove their assailants in headlong 
flight to the shore. Sir Thomas Shirley and two of his 
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people, who stood firm, were speedily overpowered and 
marched off to the town, where they were treated with 
great barbarity. After a month’s detention they were sent 
across to Negropont in an open boat, and there thrown 
into a loathsome dungeon, and allowed only bread and 
water from March 20, 1602, to June 25, 1603—the Eng- 
lish consul at Patras paying not the slightest attention to 
their piteous appeals. The Admiral Bashaw, however, 
being informed that the prisoners were able to pay a 
heavy ransom, ordered their removal to Constantinople, a 
land journey of five hundred miles, accomplished in twelve 
days of intense misery. On their arrival at Constantinople, 
Sir Thomas Shirley was taken before the Admiral Bashaw, 
who set before him the alternative of losing his head or of 
redeeming his life and liberty by the payment of 50,000 
sequins. The unfortunate man protested his inability to 
procure more than 12,000, and was sent back to prison to 
be treated with still greater cruelty than before. At a sub- 
sequent audience the Bashaw ordered his head to be struck 
off, but presently changing his mind caused him to be 
confined in a horrible den, where he was visited by a 
Jew, who persuaded him to offer 40,000 sequins at a long 
date, as many things might happen in the interval. The 
terms were accepted, and for a brief space his captivity was 
rendered less painful. Though perfectly aware of the 
prisoners name and quality, the English ambassador 
declined to interfere on his behalf, for the Turk was then 
the terror of Europe, and a name to conjure with. About 
the season of Michaelmas the Bashaw was hanged, when 
it was somehow discovered that Sir Thomas was actually 
the captive of the Great Turk, who promised him his 
release on the morrow, a Thursday; but the ambassador 
neglected to take the formal steps to procure his discharge, 
and on the following Sunday the gracious order was can- 
celled. About a fortnight afterwards the Great Turk him- 
self died, and was succeeded by his son, a boy only 
fourteen years of age. Sir Thomas Shirley and _ his 
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two fellow-prisoners were accordingly brought before the 
Regent, or Protector, who ordered all three to be led 
away to instant execution. This time they owed their 
lives to the Interpreter to the Venetian Embassy, and 
were carried off to the Seven Towers. Piqued, per- 
haps, by the successful intervention of a subordinate 
official in a foreign embassy, the English ambassador at 
last ventured to interpose his good offices; but all that 
he gained by his tardy interference was the transfer of 
the three prisoners to a small shed, where they suffered 
such extremities from cold and starvation that one of the 
number died a miserable death. Deliverance at length 
came through the repeated intercession of James I., while 
old Sir Thomas Shirley contrived that a small sum of 
money should reach the hands of his ill-fated son. Con- 
siderable delay, however, still ensued, and it was not until 
December 6, 1605, that his captivity came to an end— 
having commenced on January 15, 1602. The inconse- 
quent character of the man is illustrated by his inconceivable 
fatuity and heedlessness in remaining at Constantinople 
until the following month of February, in order to “solace” 
himself after his long and rigorous confinement. Eventually 
he took ship for Naples, and in due time found himself 
once more beneath the roof of his aged father in Sussex. 
But the monotony of provincial life was evidently un- 
suited to his restless disposition, for in the third volume of 
Lodge’s “ Illustrations of British History, Biography, and 
Manners” there occurs a letter from Rowland Whyte to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated September 17, 1607, in 
which it is stated : “ Young Sir Thomas Shirley was com- 
mitted to the Tower; some say it was for over-busying 
himself with the traffic of Constantinople, to have brought 
it into Venice and the Florentine territories ; but, be that 
as it will, he is fast and forthcoming.” And there we must 
take leave of him. 


Far more remarkable was the career of the second son, 
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Anthony, who was educated at Hart Hall, Oxford, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1581, and in the following No- 
vember became Probationer Fellow of All Souls College ; 
but instead of waiting for his M.A. degree, he accepted the 
command of a body of English troops, and went off to the 
Low Countries. He is reported to have been present at 
the battle of Zutphen in 1586, and to have subsequently 
taken service under the Earl of Essex, whom he accom- 
panied on his French expedition, in which he attracted the 
favourable notice of Henri Quatre, and received the Order 
of St. Michael. The feminine jealousy of Elizabeth, how- 
ever, was aroused by this gracious act. “TI will not,” she 
said, “have my sheep marked with a strange brand; nor 
suffer them to follow the pipe of a strange shepherd.” 
Shirley himself was safely lodged in the Fleet Prison, 
while inquiries were instituted into the circumstances of the 
case, and in the end was deprived of his well-earned dis- 
tinction, though he retained the powerful protection of the 
Queen’s favourite. It was mainly through the patronage 
and substantial co-operation of the Earl of Essex that 
Shirley was enabled to fit out his unlucky expedition 
against the island of St. Thomé, being anxious, it was 
whispered, to escape from the disagreeable society of his 
wife Frances, sister of Sir Robert Hodnet, Knt., of Vernon. 
Misfortunes dogged his steps from the beginning to the 
end. Off the coast of Guinea his little squadron was 
assailed by a heavy downpour of stinking, putrid rain, 
which bred maggots in men’s clothes and in the oakum 
between the planks of the deck. Dismayed by this 
singular phenomenon the expedition turned aside to St. 
Jago, which was captured by 280 men, and held for 
forty-eight hours against 3,000 Portuguese. Various 
islands were then visited to very little purpose; but at 
Sta Martha he was deserted by one of his ships, which 
sailed away for home with a prize barque, captured at 
St. Jago. The conquest of Jamaica was accomplished 
without opposition, though Shirley’s force was too feeble to 
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retain possession of the island. He then proposed to make 
for Newfoundland, and, after refitting his vessels, to run 
down the coast to the Straits of Magellan and so encom- 
pass the globe before returning to England. This spirited 
project did not, however, commend itself to his undisci- 
plined and unseamanlike followers, who suddenly with- 
drew from his command and set all sail for home, with the 
exception of the crew of his own ship, the ddwzral. By 
the time he reached Newfoundland his stores were com- 
pletely exhausted, and no choice was left but to revictual 
his ship, and return to England, where he arrived in time to 
join Essex’s expedition against Cadiz. As Fuller remarks: 


“Now, although some behold his voyage begun with more courage 
than counsel, carried on with more valour than advice, and coming off 
with more honour than profit to himself or the nation (the Spaniard 
being rather frighted than harmed, rather braved than frighted therewith) ; 
yet impartial judgments, who measure not worth by success, justly allow 
it a prime place amongst the probable (though not prosperous) English 
adventures.” 


Anthony Shirley also accompanied his patron to Ireland, 
where he received from him the honour of knighthood. In 
the winter of 1598-9 he was despatched by Essex, in 
command of “divers soldiers of approved valour,” to 
the assistance of Don Cesare d’Este, illegitimate son of 
the late Duke of Ferrara, but before he could reach the 
scene of disturbance the Pope and the Pretender had 
arrived at an understanding to their mutual satisfaction. 
This abortive enterprise, however, proved the starting- 
point of his actual career. In consequence of letters 
written by Sir Anthony Shirley from Venice, the Earl of 
Essex supplied him with funds to enable him to proceed 
to Persia with the view of inducing the Sophi to make 
common cause with the Christian Powers in waging war 
upon the Turk. It appears that Sir Anthony had also some 
private ends to serve, for which purpose he collected con- 
siderable funds and obtained letters of credit to the Com- 
pany of Merchants established at Aleppo. During his 
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three months’ stay at Venice, Sir Anthony sent his younger 
brother Robert on a complimentary visit to the Duke of 
Florence, who bestowed upon hima gold chain valued at 
1,600 French crowns. He had also much conversation with 
certain Persian merchants, who were in the habit of repairing 
to Venice to procure English cloth, linen, and wool for the 
Sophi. He had likewise the good fortune to engage the 
services of one Angelo, who professed to speak twenty-four 
languages, and had just returned from Persia; and who 
acquitted himself as a faithful servant and experienced 
traveller. 

Attended by a retinue of twenty-five adventurers of 
different nationalities, but for the most part of gentle birth, 
Sir Anthony Shirley embarked, towards the end of May, 
1599, on board a Venetian ship, the J/orizel/, bound for 
Scanderoon. In consequence, however, of adverse winds 
it was not until the twenty-fifth day that Zante was reached, 
not more than half way. A greater mischance, moreover, 
befell the mission through its chief's somewhat imprudent 
loyalty. One of the passengers having spoken disparagingly 
of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Anthony caused him to be laid on 
the deck and beaten by one of his humblest menials. Such 
a masterful proceeding created quite a commotion among 
the other passengers, supported by the captain and crew. 
For a brief space it seemed as if order could only be 
restored after greater disorder, but the 250 malcontents 
were cowed by the resolute attitude of Sir A. Shirley's 
associates. Taking advantage of the momentary pause, 
three Armenian merchants interposed their mediation and 
prevented actual strife. At Zante the adventurers went 
on shore in a body to purchase provisions, and in their 
absence the captain landed their luggage and effects, and 
threatened to open fire upon them if they attempted to 
return on board. As the Turkish Governor of the island 
refused to give them any redress they were constrained 
to remain there ten days—hospitably entertained by the 
English merchants—until a “caramosall” could be en- 
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gaged to convey them to Candia. Having lost their 
rudder and sustained some serious injuries by coming into 
collision with another vessel, they were detained in Candia 
some nine days, during which they were feasted by one of 
the two Governors, who was a Greek, while the inhabitants 
did all in their power to make their visit enjoyable. There 
was much music and dancing and merriment, the effect of 
which is just a little spoilt by the cynical remark that 
strangers rarely landed on that island, and were therefore 
certain of a joyous welcome. The next halt was at Cyprus, 
“a most ruinated place,” under Turkish government. No 
remains of its ancient splendour were to be seen even at 
Paphos—respectable dwelling-houses being extremelyscarce. 
The inhabitants were slaves to cruel taskmasters, though 
they might easily have mastered their persecutors, who did 
not exceed four thousand. The wanderers for their part 
had no reason to complain, for the Turkish Governor went 
off to see them with a present of wine and fruits. From 
Cyprus they sailed to Tarabulus, or Tripoli, where they 
were placed in great danger through the treachery of a 
Portuguese factor, a passenger in the A/orzze//, then lying 
in the harbour, who assured the Governor that Sir Anthony 
and his comrades were pirates, in possession of many 
valuable jewels, and advised him to string them up by the 
neck. The Turk was pleased alike by the information and 
the counsel, and not only refused to listen to Angelo’s ex- 
planations, but loaded him with irons. Fortunately the 
Armenians again came forward to the rescue of their fellow- 
Christians, and persuaded the Governor to spare their lives 
and accept a ransom. Impatient of further delay, Sir 
Anthony engaged a fishing-boat to convey his party to 
Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, but they were overtaken by a 
storm, and for six days were buffeted about by winds and 
waves, despairing of their lives, and destitute of all nourish- 
ment save water and tobacco. The skipper fortunately 
mistook the mouth of the Orontes for the entrance to the 
harbour of Scanderoon, and thereby escaped a Turkish 
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pirate who was cruising in those waters, and had just cap- 
tured another passenger-boat and massacred every soul on 
board. As it was, the adventurers sailed in safety up the 
Orontes, and were glad when they stood once more on dry 
land, “being almost all of us spent for want of victuals.” 
But they were still far enough from the end of their 
troubles. About two miles distant from their point of dis- 
embarkation there was a small town held by a Spahi, or 
Turkish soldier, who soon made his appearance with a 
party of janisaries, At first the unwelcome visitors were 
tolerably civil and well conducted, but their cupidity gained 
the upper hand of their courtesy, and they presently began 
to pull about the travellers’ goods and chattels, and even to 
offer personal violence, which could not be reciprocated 
under pain of losing the right arm, or of accepting Islam. 
The ruffians even threatened to carry off Sir Anthony’s 
page, but were daunted by his bold aspect, and “in the end, 
because we would be quit of uncivil pagans, they were con- 
tent to take twelve pieces of gold, which be called in 
Venice chiqueens, and so they let us go.” Finally, riding 
on camels and asses, they set out for Antioch, where they 
alighted on the third day. 

At Antioch they were fortunate in having for their 
fellow-lodgers two janisaries, Hungarian renegades, ‘who 
still retained a certain respect for the Christian religion, and 
accordingly showed much kindness to the strangers. After 
remaining three days in that historic city, they started for 
Aleppo, under the protection of a caravan, as the road was 
said to be infested by a band of two hundred robbers. On 
the third day of the march the leader of the caravan asked 
Sir Anthony for six crowns, in order to hire sixteen stout 
villagers, as he expected to be attacked on the following 
day. He returned, however, with only one villager, whom 
he represented as equal to any sixteen, for he had once 
encountered and put to flight that number of men. Aleppo 
was reached in six days without molestation. There also 
they were grossly insulted and buffeted by the Turks unless 
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they chanced to be accompanied by a janisary. One day, 
George Manwaring, one of the narrators of this expedition, 
happened to meet a well-dressed Turk, who seized him by 
an ear, which every now and then he wrung maliciously, 
and so led him up and down the streets for the space of an 
hour, the common people spitting at and stoning him the 
while. At last, “because I would not laugh at my de- 
parture from him, he gave me such a blow with a staff that 
did strike me to the ground.” On his return to Consul Colt- 
hurst’s house, Manwaring informed the janisary at the gate 
in what manner he had been treated, who bade him go 
with him and point out his assailant. They soon came 
upon the Turk sitting with his father and some friends, not 
one of whom took his part when the janisary flung him on 
the ground and showered upon him a score of blows on the 
legs and feet with such severity that he was unable to walk, 
or even to stand. This Turk was a well-to-do individual, 
wearing a gown of crimson velvet over an undercoat of 
cloth of gold ; but no civilian dared to oppose the janisaries, 
who appropriated without payment food for themselves 
and forage for their horses, and helped themselves with 
impunity to whatever they coveted. Asa rule they were 
especially inhuman towards Jews and Christians, by way of 
illustrating their zeal for their new-found faith. Manwaring 
remarks that at Aleppo “they have a certain kind of drink 
which they call coffee ; it is made of an Italian seed ; they 
drink it extreme hot; it is nothing toothsome, nor hath 
any good smell, but it is very wholesome. As in England 
we used to go to the tavern to pass away the time in 
friendly meeting, so they have very fair houses where this 
coffee is sold ; thither gentlemen and gallants resort daily.” 
The notion that the coffee-berry was an Italian seed seems 
to point to the Italians, probably the Venetians, as its 
importers from Alexandria. Another spectacle to be 
witnessed in Aleppo grated sorely on the feelings of the 
chivalrous Englishman. “You shall also see Christians,” 
he says, “sold in their markets, both men, women, and 
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children, like as they were sheep or beasts ; which did grieve 
me very much.” At the corner of one of the streets there 
sat a short, fat Turk, without a scrap of clothing on his 
person, and holding in his hand a little iron spit. This 
santon was revered as a great prophet, to whom the people, 
particularly the female portion, resorted in their troubles. 
It was believed that whosoever he pierced to death with 
this sharp-pointed instrument was sure of being received 
into Paradise. During the five or six weeks the Mission 
tarried in Aleppo three or four persons were thus suddenly 
dismissed to Mussulman beatitude. 

At Aleppo Sir Anthony Shirley purchased a considerable 
quantity of cloth of gold, and twelve cups enriched with 
emeralds and gems of great price, intended as a present for 
the Sophi, though they never reached that august personage. 
He was at length permitted to join a party of high officials 
on their way to Babylon, and, after a four days’ journey, 
struck the Euphrates at Bir, where the English merchants 
who had graciously escorted him from Aleppo, bade him God 
speed, and so returned to their respective establishments. 
In addition to Sir Anthony’s party, there were eleven large 
craft filled with Turks and their merchandize, and every 
night the little fleet was moored to one of the banks. Every 
morning at early dawn huge lions were seen coming down to 
the river to drink after their night's prowl in quest of prey. 
On the third day they passed a great heap of stones which, 
as they were assured by the Jews in their company, marked 
the spot where Abraham had pitched his tents—presumably 
when he came out from Ur of the Chaldees. As the boats 
glided down stream they were frequently pelted with stones 
from slings skilfully handled by parties of wild Arabs from 
the rising ground that ran parallel to the river. The first 


noteworthy place at which they stopped was, if we follow 
Manwaring’s account, called Anah; but this must be a 
mistake, for he places it higher up the river than Rakka, 
whereas the reverse is the case. The confusion of names 
was doubtless accidental, and may have arisen frem the want 
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of an actual diary. In any case, about two miles distant 
were pitched the tents of “the king of the Arabs” — 
evidently the Sheikh of a powerful tribe—who is described 
as “a man of a goodly personage, exceeding black, and very 
grim of visage; his Queen was a Blackamoor.” It was the 
custom of the Turks to fire a blank volley on coming to a 
place of any importance, but on this occasion one of the 
King’s Guards, as he was walking by the river’s side, was 
shot dead. His comrades, some fifty in number, drew their 
swords and demanded vengeance. The Turk who had fired 
the loaded gun protested that it was the handiwork of the 
Christians, whereupon the Arabs swore that they would kill 
every one of the infidels. A Syud, however, who happened 
to be in the same boat with the homicide, and had seen 
him put a ball down the barrel of his gun, pointed him out 
to the Arabs, who straightway cut him to pieces. The 
King, or Sheikh, then ordered all the boats to be moored 
close to his bank, and, to prevent them from starting without 
his leave, took away their oars. Sir Anthony Shirley, 
accompanied by Manwaring and three other gentlemen, went 
ashore to pay their respects to the chief, who invited them 
to partake of a banquet of milk, melons, radishes, and rice. 
His tribe numbered about 20,000, and possessed 10,000 
camels. With characteristic munificence Sir Anthony sent 
to his boat for a piece of cloth of gold, wherewith to make 
an upper coat, which was accepted with expressions of delight, 
and in return the king gave him certain passports which 
afterwards proved serviceable. The Turks, however, were 
treated very scurvily. This little incident is told somewhat 
differently by Sir Anthony himself. He speaks of “a poor 
King with ten or twelve thousand beggarly subjects, living 
in tents of black hair cloth; yet so well governed that though 
our clothes were much better than theirs, and {their want 
might have made them apt enough to borrow them of us, 
we passed notwithstanding through them all in such peace 
as we could not have done, being strangers, amongst civiller 
bred people.” But on returning to his boat he found it in 
10 
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possession of the King’s Master of the Horse, who 
made them send his chief three vests of cloth of gold 
“for beholding his person.” A few days later the voyagers 
passed a spot all alight with the flames,of pitch and brim- 
stone, which the Jews declared to be the site of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, but which was known to the Turks as Hell's 
Mouth. The next point worthy of note is said to have been 
Rakka, whereas it must have been Anah, where the Arabs 
were seen crossing the river on inflated skins. At length 
they landed near the suburbs of old Babylon, where they 
hired camels and asses to convey them to Baghdad. A 
friendly warning had been given to Sir Anthony Shirley that 
his goods would be examined and probably appropriated, 
and in fact everything he possessed was seized, to the esti- 
mated value of 600,000 crowns. The Bashaw kept for 
himself the most costly articles, and because Sir Anthony 
refused to make obeisance to him and bore himself like a 
gallant gentleman, he threatened to send him in chains to 
Constantinople, and to fix the heads of his companions over 
the gates of Babylon. The Englishman boldly replied that 
he cared nothing for what might happen to himself, but 
earnestly entreated that his followers might be allowed to 
complete their journey without molestation. The travellers 
were again indebted for their deliverance to an Armenian 
who stood high in the Bashaw’s favour, though he failed to 
obtain the restitution of their property. They were detained a 
whole month, and were reduced to the necessity of disposing 
of their wearing apparel to procure food, which, fortunately, 
was abundant and cheap. The people, too, were civil and 
well-behaved. In the end a Florentine merchant, whose 
name, Victorio Speciera, deserves to be held in honourable 
remembrance, won Sir Anthony’sconfidence, having travelled 
with him from Aleppo, and prevailed upon him to accept 
substantial assistance. This generous Italian engaged 
camels, horses, and mules for the whole party, and arranged 
for them to join a caravan of Persian pilgrims on their way 
home from Mecca. Nor did his bounty rest even there, 
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for at parting from Sir Anthony he pressed upon him a bag 
of sequins sufficient to cover all expenses, and to furnish 
him and his companions with garments until they came under 
the direct protection of Abbas Shah. 

Very shortly after their departure from Babylon the 
Bashaw received a peremptory order from the Great Turk 
to seize Sir Anthony Shirley and his comrades and send 
them forthwith to Stamboul. The friendly Armenian, 
however, again came to their aid, and gave the captain of 
the 200 horsemen despatched to overtake the caravan, 200 
ducats to miss his road. For all that, they passed a night 
in great danger, their pursuers having halted only three 
miles short of the pilgrim encampment. On his return to 
Babylon the captain was beheaded. The route taken by the 
caravan lay ina northerly direction, and ran through Turkish 
territory for thirty days—fifteen more being consumed be- 
tween the frontier and Kazbin. At one point they passed 
close by a force of 10,000 Turks, said to be on their march 
to Hungary. At another place the garrison of a small fort 
cast covetous eyes upon the European firearms and ammu- 
nition, but were overawed by the resolution displayed by the 
adventurers, and accepted a small present instead. They 
also passed through a portion of Kurdistan, which Man- 
waring calls Curdia, and describes as “a very thievish and 
brutish country.” The inhabitants, he says, dwelt in tents 
and caves, and rode on bullsand cows. They were miserably 
and coarsely clad, and were such adepts at filching that they 
would creep into a tent at night and steal the turban off a 
man’s head without awakening the wearer. The townsfolk, 
however, brought out to them bread, rice, goats’ cheese, and 
other produce, for which they refused to take gold or silver, 
having no use for the precious metals, but gladly accepted 
in exchange old shoes, copper rings, and little hand mirrors. 
Yet a few days more and they found themselves, to their 
infinite satisfaction, within the frontiers of Persia. With 
grateful hearts they knelt down and thanked God for pre- 
serving them through so many perils, and bringing them to 
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the land of the Sophi, without the loss of a single man. The 
first remarkable spot they arrived at was a mountain, in the 
interior of which 300 dwelling-houses had been excavated. 
The streets were perfectly level, and were lighted and ven- 
tilated through a huge aperture cut overhead. Food was 
plentiful and the people very friendly. A strict watch was 
maintained by 100 horsemen armed with bows and arrows, 
swords, targets, and short pieces. The same kindliness was 
shown in the other towns through which they passed. On 
approaching Kazbin Sir Anthony sent on in advance 
Angelo and another to obtain lodgings secretly so that they 
should not first be seen in their travel-worn clothing. Their 
arrival, however, though they entered the town by night, 
could not be concealed from the local authorities, and thus, 
early next morning, the Lord Steward called upon them and 
laid a bag of gold at Sir Anthony’s feet, who spurned it 
contemptuously, and said that he and his friends had not 
come as beggars, but to serve the king in his wars. Com- 
pliments were thereupon exchanged with effusion, the Lord 
Steward expressing his conviction that a man who could act 
so magnanimously must himself be a prince. The Governor 
and his “ gentlemen” were not slow to wait upon the travel- 
lers, tendering their services in all possible ways. Numerous 
useful presents were sent both by the Governor and the 
Lord Steward, and as soon as the strangers were suitably 
equipped they were entertained at a grand banquet, at which 
every dish was trimmed with rice of various colours. 
Musicians and ten beautiful women played and sang for 
their delectation, and in every respect they were nobly 
entertained, in striking contrast to their privations and 
sufferings within the Turkish dominions. Though absent 
at the time, warring in Tartaria, Abbas Shah had been duly 
informed of the arrival of the Europeans, and had imme- 
diately despatched a post to Kazbin ordering every man and 
horse to be placed at their disposal, and threatening death 
to whoso should raise a hand against them. 

When the king had arrived about four miles from 
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Kazbin he was met by the European adventurers in gallant 
array. As marshal of the band, Manwaring, with a white 
wand in his hand, rode slightly ahead of his companions, 
and was followed by Sir Anthony Shirley, wearing a rich 
cloth of gold gown and undercoat. His sword was sus- 
pended from a handsome scarf, ornamented with pearls and 
diamonds to the value of a thousand pounds. His turban 
cost two hundred dollars, while his boots were embroidered 
with pearls and rubies. His brother Robert, Angelo, and the 
others were likewise dressed in gorgeous apparel. About 
half a mile from the town they encountered the procession 
that heralded the approach of Abbas Shah. First and 
foremost rode 1,200 horsemen, each carrying on his lance 
a human head, while some of them had strings of ears 
hanging round their necks. Next came the trumpeters, 
with instruments two and a half yards in length, with the 
big end as large round as a hat of that period. After these 
were the drummers, with brass drums, mounted on camels; 
six standard-bearers; and twelve pages, each carrying a 
lance. The king rode all alone, lance in hand, with bow 
and arrows, sword and target by his side—short in stature, 
strongly built, and of a swarthy complexion. The proces- 
sion closed with “ the Lieutenant-General and all his bows 
in rank like a half-moon,” a mass of officers, and 20,000 
horsemen. Sir Arthur and his brother Robert dismounted 
and kissed the king’s foot, “for it is the fashion of the 
country.” The king looked at them with great stateliness 
of manner, but uttered not a word save to bid the lieutenant- 
general do as he had been commanded. Putting spurs to 
his horse he galloped out of sight, leaving the Englishmen 
somewhat disconcerted until assured that all this was in 
conformity with Persian etiquette. At the end of an hour 
the king galloped back to them, attended by sixteen women 
on horseback, splendidly attired, who “did holloa and gave 
such a cry much like the wild Irish, which did make us 
wonder at it.” Embracing Sir Anthony and his brother, 
the king kissed each three or four times, and, taking 
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Anthony by the hand, swore that he should be to him as a 
brother, and by that familiar appellation he ever after ad- 
dressed him. With Sir Anthony on his right hand Abbas 
Shah passed on through the vast crowd of citizens, bowing 
themselves to the ground and kissing the earth. No 
soldier, not a native of the town, was permitted to enter it, 
the others being disbanded for a time. Riding through 
the streets to the royal banqueting-hall, the king led Sir 
Anthony into “a fair chamber,” and bade him recount the 
story of his travels. When the doleful tale was ended he 
expressed much sympathy, and added, “ Be well assured | 
will place thee on my head.” A banquet, of course, 
ensued, which lasted for two hours, “ with great joy,” after 
which the king descended the stairs, mounted a horse, and 
played for some time at a game resembling the Indian polo, 
or hockey-on-horseback. Late in the evening, just as Sir 
Anthony and his companions were about to retire to rest, 
the Lord Steward arrived with twenty gentlemen, lighted 
by sixteen torches, to invite the strangers to spend the 
night with the king. Royal invitations are everywhere 
equivalent to commands. They found Abbas Shah holding 
a durbar in the principal bazaar. With his own hands the 
king thrust Sir Anthony into a chair of state, and had a stool 
brought for Robert, while the others sat down cross-legged 
on carpets as best they could. An alarum of drums and 
trumpets preluded another banquet which was brought in 
by twenty-four noblemen. While the feast proceeded the 
most noted musicians of the town gave a taste of their 
quality, while twenty well-favoured women danced and 
sang in the Persian fashion. The feast being at an end, 
Abbas Shah took Sir Anthony by the arm and led him 
through the illuminated streets, the courtiers following, each 
in company of an European. Twenty women went in 
front singing and dancing, and at every turning the royal 
party was greeted with strains of instrumental music. 
After this fashion eight days slipped away, each more gaily 
and idly than those that went before. 
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On the tenth day the king sent Sir Anthony a right 
royal gift, consisting of horses, camels, mules, tents, carpets, 
household stuff, gold and silver plate, and a sum of money 
valued at 16,000 ducats, and bade him be at a certain spot 
in four days with ten of his companions. Abbas Shah 
marched more quickly than the Englishman. We are told 
that he overtook him with 200 men, and, passing his arm 
round his waist, kissed him several times, swearing that 
every day he was absent from his friend seemed like a 
year. They all supped together in a large caravanserai, 
and the supper passed off very pleasantly until a nobleman 
accidentally gave offence to his passionate master. At an 
early hour next morning the unfortunate courtier was bound 
with chains to a stake, and ten gentlemen were commanded 
to throw at him each ten quinces, the king setting the 
example. When each had had a throw Sir Anthony inter- 
ceded for the poor wretch, and begged that he might be 
forgiven. The Shah replied with a smile, ‘Brother, it 
shall be as thou wilt have it.” The delinquent was accord- 
ingly unbound, and kissed Sir Anthony’s hand in token of 
gratitude. A further ride of twelve miles brought them to 
the “gallant city ” of Kashan, hunting and hawking as they 
went along. About ten o'clock at night Sir Anthony was 
sent for to join the king in “the Piazza, a fair place like 
unto Smithfield, standing in the middle of the town.” The 
Shah and his courtiers stood around, each holding a torch, 
while rows of unlighted lamps were fixed against the house- 
walls. The king led his guests to the top of a turret and 
told them to look down, when in one instant the lamps 
sprang into a blaze of light, even on the roofs. Fireworks 
were let off by a Turk which represented dragons fighting 
in the air, while out of a fountain rose shapes like unto 
fishes which vomited flames twelve yardsin height. Here, 
again, several days were wasted in feasting and other 
amusements, at the end of which a start was made for 
Ispahan by way of Coom. A halt was called about three 
miles from the former city, and next morning they came 
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upon the royal army 30,000 strong, whose druins and 
trumpets created a hideous uproar, and many human heads 
were borne aloft on lance points. Falling into a crescent 
formation, the troops marched close behind the royal party, 
which was met about two miles from Ispahan by some 
10,000 of the townsfolk, who laid down silk and taffety for 
the king to ride upon. The Shah thanked them warmly 
for their reception, and invited Sir Anthony also to bring 
his horse on to the carpeting, which he respectfully declined 
todo. The rich stuffs were thereupon given to the guards. 
The troops being halted, some skirmishing took place, but 
not to the Shah’s satisfaction, who drew his sword and 
dashed into the “awkward squad,” of whom he killed four 
outright, besides lopping off arms and inflicting other 
serious wounds. Towards sunset the march was resumed, 
the Governor of the town riding in advance. The young 
prince, however, galloped past him, uttering some coarse 
jests about his wife, who happened to be a fair woman. 
The Governor retorted angrily, and was reported to the 
king, who told his son to take his bow and arrows and 
shoot the offender. The prince transfixed him through the 
thigh, but he calmly dismounted and kissed the prince's 
feet. This act of loyal submission so pleased the Shah 
that he straightway appointed the Governor of Ispahan to 
the viceroyalty of the whole province. From sunstroke 
and the king’s sword there died that day 140 men. 

At Ispahan Sir Anthony Shirley continually urged 
Shah Abbas to make war upon the Turks, and personally 
he was nothing loth to do so, but the proposition was not 
equally agreeable to many of the great nobles, who pre- 
ferred ease and idleness to the risks and discomfort of the 
tented field. The king, however, offered to appoint the 
English adventurer lieutenant of his forces, but subse- 
quently decided upon sending him as his ambassador to 
the Christian princes in the hope of forming a general 
alliance against Turkey. The mission was marred at the 
very outset by a Persian of very inferior rank being added 
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as coadjutor, whose only thought was to magnify his own 
importance and to thwart his colleague in every possible 
way. Besides, though Sir Anthony was a gallant knight 
and a thorough courtier, there is nothing to show that he 
was a diplomatist. He travelled loyally enough from court 
to court, making himself all things to all men, and winning 
honour and reputation for himself, but without reference to 
his original employer the Shah, or Sophi, of Persia, with 
whom he seems to have held no communication for years, 
if ever. He is said to have fashioned his manners and 
deportment on the model of his patron, the Earl of Essex, 
whom he closely copied in his lordly bearing and profuse 
munificence. His adventures as an ambassador without 
credentials do not fall within the scope of this paper. It 


' must suffice, therefore, to mention that through the 


treachery of his Persian colleague he was subjected to 
much insult and contumely in the Grand Duchy of Muscovy, 
for which he was partially compensated by the exceptional 
honours bestowed upon him in Germany and at Rome, where 
the Persian Ambassador relieved him of his unwelcome 
company. It fared badly, however, with this disloyal 
person, for on his return to Persia he rendered an utterly 
false account of Sir Anthony’s proceedings, which were 
satisfactorily vindicated by Robert Shirley, whom the Shah 
had retained about his person as a sort of hostage for his 
brother. The calumniator had accordingly his hands 
amputated and his tongue pulled out in the presence of 
Robert, who protested against further torments being 
inflicted, and suggested that his head should be cut off 
without further ado; which was done forthwith. In the 
meantime, Sir Anthony Shirley had crossed over to Spain, 
where he was installed a knight of St. Jago, and finally 
was appointed Captain-General of two hundred great 
ships, besides galleys and small vessels, manned by 30,000 
soldiers. What became of these mighty preparations the 
present writer has failed to discover, beyond the fact that 
Sir Anthony actually proceeded to Lisbon to take the 
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command, In the year 1604 Sir Anthony Shirley was 
sent by the Emperor of Germany as Ambassador to 
Morocco, where he borehimself in a lofty manner, though 
with what result it would be hard to state. In 1625, 
however, he was residing at the Spanish Court with the 
title of Count of the Sacred Roman Empire, and in receipt of 
a yearly allowance of 2,000 ducats, which went a very little 
way towards defraying his lavish expenditure. He had the 
character of being a great plotter, for which reason he was 
probably commanded by James I. to return to England. 
This peremptory summons he thought it more prudent to 
disobey, and he is reported to have closed his singular 
career in Spain some time in 1630. 

Of Robert, the youngest of the Shirleys, — is not 
much to tell. He evidently became enervated and de- 
moralized by his long residence in Persia, and took to 
wearing the Persian costume even in England. For two 
years after Sir Anthony’s departure for Muscovy Robert 
was treated by the Shah with marked consideration ; but as 
time rolled on, and nothing was heard of or from the 
ambassador to Christendom, he fell under the displeasure 
of the king, until again taken into favour through a new 
caprice. He was fortunate in obtaining an opportunity for 
displaying the soldierly qualities of his race through a 
revival of the war with Turkey. He not only exhibited 
conspicuous bravery, poleaxe in hand, but was entrusted 
with a high command, in which capacity he several times 
defeated the enemy, and was crowned by his own victorious 
soldiers with a wreath of laurel. In the decisive battle in 
which 100,000 Turks were completely routed by 60,000 
Persians, Robert Shirley particularly distinguished himself, 
receiving three severe wounds. For these services Abbas 
Shah bestowed upon him in marriage the hand of a Circassian 
lady, named Theresia, a Christian from her birth, who had 
left her fatherland as attendant on one of the Sultanas. It 
turned out a happy marriage, the wife accompanying her 
husband in his subsequent wanderings from court to court. 
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For in 1608 or in the following year Abbas Shah despatched 
him, as he had previously done his brother, on a roving 
mission to the Christian States. He does not seem to 
have been more successful than Sir Anthony as regards the 
alliance against the Turks, though even more fortunate in 
obtaining personal distinctions. Thus, he was created a 
Chamberlain and Count of the Sacred Palace of the 
Lateran by Pope Paul V., with the lucrative privilege of 
legitimizing bastards, and by the Emperor of Germany 
Count Palatine, with sovereign powers. He was also well 
treated by Sigismund III., King of Poland, by the Pope, 
and by his Catholic Majesty. In the year 1611 he was 
presented to James I. at Hampton Court, was recognized 
as the Shah’s Ambassador, and received the honour of 
knighthood. His wife was delivered of a son during his 
residence in England, the Queen, and Prince Henry, after 
whom he was named, standing as the boy’s sponsors. In 
the following year a well-appointed ship conveyed him 
back to Persia, provided with gracious letters to the Shah 
from King James and with a personal gratification of 
4500. 

Sir Robert Shirley's second embassy to England in 1623 
was less felicitous than his former experience. He was re- 
ceived, indeed, more than once in private audience by both 
the king and Prince Charles, but he unwisely postponed 
his return to his proper post as colonel of a cavalry regi- 
ment until a genuine Persian ambassador arrived in a ship 
that had long been given up as lost. The latter declared 
that Sir Robert’s credentials were forged, and struck him in 
the face, while his son followed up the assault by striking 
the Englishman to the ground, who made no attempt to 
defend himself, and lost credit by his pusillanimity. The 
king wisely commanded both the disputants to return to 
Persia to “make purgation,” but both contrived to miss the 
outward-bound fleet in the Downs, and were forced to 
return to London and await the sailing of the next fleet, 
which was to leave ten months later, in the month of 
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March. Sir Dodmore Cotton was sent out at the same 
time as English ambassador to the Shah. Sir Dodmore 
was accompanied by Sir Thomas Herbert, whose narrative 
of travels and adventures in Persia and India is very plea- 
sant reading. 

The pugnacious Persian must have been troubled by 
an uneasy conscience. At the conclusion of the voyage he 
committed suicide by eating nothing but opium for four 
continuous days. It was, perhaps, as well, for Abbas Shah 
declared that if he had come before him he would have had 
him sliced into as many pieces as there were days in the 
year, and his remains ignominiously burnt in the market- 
place. Sir Robert himself was only once received, the 
Shah remarking to his courtiers that he had grown old and 
troublesome. The disgrace was more than Sir Robert 
could endure. He was attacked by fever and apoplexy, 
and rapidly sank under mental mortification rather than 
under bodily disease. As no better place could be found 
for his body, he was buried beneath the threshold of his 
own house. Sir Thomas Herbert wrote of him that “his 
age exceeded not the great climacteric ; his condition was 
free, noble, but inconstant. . . . His patience was better 
than his intellect; he was not much acquainted with the 
Muses, but what he wanted in philosophy he supplied in 
languages.” His widow narrowly escaped destitution through 
the knavery of a Dutch portrait-painter residing at Court, 
but was saved through the good offices of a gentleman 
attached to the English Mission. Fuller, by the way, 
speaks of this lady—whose later years were passed at 
Rome—in an uncomplimentary manner as_ regards her 
beauty. Lady Theresia, he says, “had more edoxy than 
zvory in her complexion ”—which could not have been true 
of a fair Circassian ; but he adds that “she was amiable 
enough, and very valiant—a quality considerable in that sex 
in those countries.” Fuller has besides a mild sneer at 
Sir Robert Shirley’s addiction to “ Persicos apparatus.” 
“ He much affected to appear in foreign vests ; and, as if 
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his clothes were his limbs, accounted himself never ready 
till he had something of the Persian habit about him.” 

It was altogether an ill-fated embassy. The Persian 
ambassador poisoned himself off the Indian coast; Sir 
Robert Shirley died, so to speak, of a broken heart ; and 
finally Sir Dodmore Cotton was carried off by a flux ‘got 
by eating too much fruits, or cold on Taurus.” He breathed 
his last at Kazbin on the 23rd of July, 1628, but was buried 
in the Armenian cemetery, the Church of England funeral 
service being read over his grave by his chaplain, the Rev. 
Dr. Gough. James Hutron. 
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EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES TO CHUSAN. 


Arter the first English settlement in Chusan under Presi- 
dent Catchpoole the voyages to that island partook of the 
character of attempts to trade there without a factory. The 
United Company in 1704 consigned the Morthumberland 
to Chusan, and from that year to 1756 these voyages of 
experiment to Chusan were marked by long intervals. 
The commercial courtship was during this half century 
three or four times revived, rather because the more 
aggravated acts of fraud and oppression by the merchants 
and mandarins of that port and province were forgotten, 
than from any positive encouragement that the records of 
former voyages could supply. 

The cargo laden on the Morthumderland amounted to 
416,345 2s. 3d., which the supercargoes were to dispose 
of at Limpo or Chusan, and they were to invest the pro- 
ceeds in a cargo for Bengal, consigning the same to the 
United Council there. On her voyage out, the MVorth- 
umberland was to touch at Pulo Condore, to countenance 
that settlement, and leave supplies there; and also to take 
on board any person whom the President might select 
to assist the supercargoes in China. 

Our knowledge of the experiences of the Morthumber- 
land is derived from second-hand sources, such as these 
extracts from the diary of the supercargoes of the Kem? at 
Canton : 


October 24, 1704.—We have seen a letter from Mr. Rolfe at Chusan, 
upon the JVorthumberland galley; giving an account that Anqua, who 
lately failed at Emoy, is now there, and has been very serviceable to him. 
He writes that he has got his lading, viz., copper at 11 taels 5 mas per 
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pecul, and tutenague at 4 tael 3 mas per pecul: and expects a very early 
despatch.* 

Batavia, February 21.—The ship Worthumberland, Mr. Rolph, super- 
cargo, was at Chusan this season: and having no other ship at that port 
(the mandarins beginning to be sensible that their injuries to the New 
Company’s President and Council would, in all likelihood, deprive them of 
any future benefit from the English trade), they received the said Mr. 
Rolph very courteously, and gave him all imaginable despatch. But he 
was forced to touch at Emoy, as he came down the coast, for gold ; there 
being a great and unusual scarcity [of that commodity] to the northward 
this season. 

As for his goods: I find by a letter from them, that there was no want ; 
they loaded about 3,000 pecul copper at 11 tael and 11.5 the pecul; 
tutenague,t a small matter at 4t. 3m. ’Tis true these are high prices: but 
the China trade has been so overdone for some years past, that the price 
will not be easily brought down, unless we forbear a little and give a 
breathing. Anqua, who was forced to leave Emoy, under the misfortune 
of not being able to pay his debts to the Old and New Company, as well 
as to private géntlemen, is now settled at Chusan; and, as Mr. Rolph 
writes, was very serviceable to him with his advice, and by going between 
him and the Mandarins as often as occasion required. 


In the Court’s instructions to another ship in 1706 and 
1707 it was written :—‘‘ We understand the supercargoes of 
the Northumberland left behind them at Chusan sixteen 
hundred pieces of tutenague, weighing 53,091 lbs., valued at, 
prime cost, £592 4s. 9d.; which, as it belongs to us, we 
ought to have. If you can get that tutenague, then you 


_ will have so much towards your kintlage.” Chusan being 


so far to the north, the Court expected that the cloth and 
long-ells would sell readily, and to some profit. 

The Rochester, of 330 tons, was in 1710 consigned to 
Chusan, with a stock of £35,260 5s. 1od.; but upon the 


| representation of the chief and second, the Court granted 
the supercargoes discretion to alter the consignment to 


* A letter left by the supercargoes of the Vorthumberland, at Chusan, 
dated November 27, 1704, addressed to the supercargoes of all future 
ships, is cited in the Court’s instructions to the supercargoes of the Rochester, 
January 6, 1709-10. Therefore, November 27, 1704, may be ‘taken as 
the date when the Northumberland departed. 

+ Tutenague is an alloy of iron, copper, and zinc, It has been long 


_ superseded by Silesian spelter, which is now even imported into China. 


See Dr. Balfour’s valuable Cyclopzedia of India. 
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Tinghoy,* or to Limpo; and also directed them, if time 
permitted, to touch at Amoy, anchoring outside the harbour, 
and there contract for such goods as were procurable, to be 
forwarded to Chusan; but the ship was on no account to 
enter the port, nor to remain more than forty-eight hours. 

At Amoy the supercargoes were to represent, in the 
most public manner, that the ill-treatment, arbitrary impo- 
sitions, delays, and other embarrassments there experienced, 
had caused the Company to decline trading at that port of 
late years ; and that, owing to some of the like practices at 
Canton, they had sent no ships thither, nor to any part of 
China, the last two years; and this year there would be 
only two at Canton, and the Rochester at Chusan: and 
that if the Chinese persevered in this conduct the Company 
would wholly decline the Chinese trade, or confine it to 
those ports at which they met with civil treatment. The 
acts chiefly to be complained of were: the additional 
duty of four per cent. exacted on exports; the restriction 
of the trade to persons calling themselves Emperor’s. mer- 
chants ; and ransacking the chests of their servants previous 
to quitting the shore. 

If the Rochester arrived at Chusan before the old oppo 
went out of office, the supercargoes were to settle all mat- 
ters with him as far as possible; as his time being short, 
he would, for his own profit sake, be more lenient than 
could be expected of his successor: but in this they were 
to use due caution that they were not embroiled between 
the old HYopfo and the new one. 

On arrival at Chusan, they were to insist upon the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


1st.—Liberty to deal with whom they pleased. That the merchants 
should not combine against them: nor the mandarins force them to trade 
with persons pretending to be the emperor’s merchants ; the Court adding 
that “if any such custom should be endeavoured to be introduced at 
Chusan,” the supercargoes were to resist it, and to make the same repre- 
sentation as directed at Amoy. 





* Tinghai, now the chief town on the Chusan group. 
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2nd.—Liberty to lay the ship ashore to repair ; and to buy stores and 
provisions. 

3ra.—Perfect freedom in the choice of a linguist, and other Chinese 
servants, and to dismiss them and engage others. 

4th.—To be treated with respect by the mandarins, and to be seated 
on chairs, and not on “spreadings,” on visiting them. 


In order that the true value and estimation of English 
goods might be ascertained, they were to be disposed of 
for cash, or in direct barter, and not mixed in one general 
contract ; and the Court being most anxious to extend their 
vend, the supercargoes were directed to make minute in- 
quiries as to English and other European commodities 
suited to the Chinese market ; and to procure a translation 
of the emperor's tariff on imports throughout China, to- 
gether with the rates of measurage, and all other matters 
affecting the English trade. 

The order of investment comprised 140 tons of tea, at 
the least ; 40 chests of raw silk; a great variety of China- 
ware ; and several thousand lackered tea-tables and boards. 

The following is an abstract diary of the proceedings of 
Messrs. Douglas, Sheffield, and Holland, supercargoes of 
ship Rochester, at Chusan. It was kept by the junior 
supercargo, Richard Holland :— 

August 21, 1710.—The Rochester touched at Amoy, 
where they found a Danish ship with English supercargoes. 
The supercargoes went ashore, and were urgently pressed 
by the /Zopfo to remain and trade; but, resisting his solici- 
tations and fair promises, they on the 24th set sail for 
Chusan. 

August 30.--Anchored within Tree Island, and wrote 
Padre Goulette at Limpo, to inquire if the H7oppo would 
permit them to trade at Tinghay. On the ath of 
September the Padre came on board, and stated that it 
would be better to trade at Chusan, as there was now a 
good Chumpein at that place. 

September 4.—Mr. Douglas accompanied Padre to 
Chusan, and next day returned alone, having been cordially 
received by the Chzuspezn, who promised that they should 

II 
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not only “ receive all ye civilities yt the port could afford,” 
but that he would take care the merchants should do them 
no injustice. 

September 17.—The intermediate time having been 
spent in visiting the Chinese functionaries, the ship this 
day entered the Inner Harbour. On the 23rd agreed for 
the measurage of the ship. On the 29th some of the bales 
were landed ; and next day the Hoffo visited the factory 
and pressed them to land their goods, stating that he was 
in haste to return to Limpo. 

October 3.—The supercargoes waited on the Chum- 
fein to inquire the cause of their having no prospect of 
trade, and to urge despatch, being alateship. He promised 
they should see.some merchants next day ; adding that it 
was his interest that they should get away as soon as 
possible, as he hoped the Company would be induced to 
send more ships when they heard of the good treatment 
the present one received at Chusan. 

October 4.—Some merchants came and looked at 
Musters, but did nothing. In going off to the ship, the 
Hoppo's people were, “as usual,” troublesome and insolent. 
To resent this affront, the supercargoes next day made a 
show of leaving the port ; but returned to the factory upon 
the Chumpein sending to inform them that he had no 
knowledge of the affront, and had punished those who 
offered it ; and that it should not be repeated. 

_ October 10.—Padre Goulette arrived from Limpo, and 
stated that he had seen Anqua, who promised to be at Chusan 
in a day or two; which gave the supercargoes some “ hopes 
of trade,” of which hitherto there had been “no prospect.” 
Next day, however, the Padre changed his tone, and said 
that Anqua would not come, and advised them to deal with 
the Chunguan.* This man the supercargoes represent as 
not having “the least grain of honesty ;” and whose object 
it was to keep them from trading as long as possible, expect- 
ing ultimately to bring them to any terms he pleased to 


* Secretary to some great officer: but acting as a broker, 
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propose. The supercargoes therefore now found that 


_ between the duplicity of the Padre, the “rascality ” of the 


Chunguan, and for want of a good linguist, they had, after 
forty days, as little prospect of trading as ever. Meantime 


_ they were daily plagued by the mandarins, who wished to 


“gripe” all the best goods on pretence of making presents 
to the emperor. 

October 12 and 13.—Finding it impossible to come to 
terms with the Chunguan, the supercargoes sent a letter by 
Padre Goulette to Anqua at Limpo, explaining their diffi- 
culties, and desiring him to hasten down. The Chunguan 
followed the Padre, in hopes, as they conjectured, of bring- 
ing Anqua over to his interest. 

On the 17th Anqua arrived at Chusan; and told the 
supercargoes, that after he had visited the mandarins he 
would come to the factory. Next day he sent the linguist 
to bespeak their patience for a few days till he was fixed in 


| a Hong. The supercargoes, however, suspected that the 
' Mandarin of Justice and the Chunguan had conspired to 


prevent Anqua trading with them; these mandarins, to 


| excite a prejudice against him, representing him to be a 
_ king’s merchant. On the roth, therefore, Mr. Douglas 


waited on the Chumpezn to know why they were restrained 


| from “a free converse with Anqua:” and, there meeting 


the Mandarin of Justice, he in the presence of both de- 


_ clared, that if perfect freedom of action were not allowed 


to Anqua the ship should depart for some other port ;—and 
then left them to consider of it. In the evening the super- 
cargoes waited on Anqua; who assured them he had no 
doubt of getting over “this broil,’ and of doing their 
business effectually, notwithstanding the difficulties thrown 
in his way. 

October 20.—Again visited Anqua, who repeated the 
same assurances ; adding that he would next day send away 
the “ Eunuchs” whom he brought with him from Pekin, 
the better to support his interest: this inclined the super- 
cargoes to believe he was won over by the Chaumpezn. 
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October 23.—Anqua visited the factory for the first | 
time ; but did nothing, not having yet settled with the | 
mandarins. On the 26th, however, he accompanied Mr. | 
Douglas to the Chumpein, before whom he promised to | 
despatch the ship in ninety days. t 

October 28.—The Chunguan returned from Limpo, | 
with whom Anqua now proposed to compromise the 
difference between them. On the 30th these two, with | 
several merchants, visited the factory, and inspected the 
cloth ; but desired time to consider of a price. ‘ 

November 1.—The supercargoes saw some musters of 
wrought silks, but nothing of Anqua, nor the Chunguan, , 
till the evening. 

The cunning policy of the Chunguan was now made | 
manifest; for knowing that the ship brought a large | 
quantity of goods, which he and his associates had not | 
money to buy, they would only agree for the export cargo ; | 
leaving the price of the imports to be afterwards fixed, | 





expecting that the pressing demand of time would hereafter | ; 


force the supercargoes to part with the goods at any price 
which he might choose to give for them. Seeing this, the 
supercargoes declined entering into any agreement for the 
investments till a price was fixed for their cloth, and other 
imports. 

November 4.—Received a letter from Padre Goulette, 
at Amoy, stating that the 7opfo was using every endeavour 
not only to get into the contract [meaning that with the 
supercargoes|; but also “to gripe” them in his customs. 
On the 16th they replied to the Padre’s letter, and desired 
him to send them some provisions; which were both scarce 
and dear, owing to all the mandarins of the place taking 
‘a smack” out of everything sold them, “ even to a penny- 


worth of green trade.” 

November 18 to 23.—The entries in the Dzary under 
these dates show some of the causes which impeded com- 
merce at Chusan. One of the chief, was not a scarcity of 
goods (of which there was sufficient to despatch a ship in a 
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short time), but the want of ready money among the 
mandarins and merchants; not one of whom could com- 


‘| mand 100 tael, insomuch that those who had any share in 


the transactions with the supercargoes had borrowed money 


t at 40 per cent. Another obstacle was created by the 
_ irregularity and severity of the Hofso ; who employed his 


authority to prevent the sale of all commodities on which 
the duties were light, in order to enhance the customs by 
increasing the vend of those on which the duty was high. 
By reason of these multiplied impediments, the super- 
cargoes did not conclude the contract “with Anqua and 
the Chunguan” till the 25th November; and they then 


| found that it would be utterly hopeless to despatch the ship 
_ within the present season unless they advanced some cash ; 


the merchants alleging that they could do nothing with the 


- cloth and their goods till after the ship’s departure, and then 
_ only by selling them retail at Hanchew. On the 27th, 


therefore, receiving an engagement for the ship’s despatch 
in seventy days, they delivered to the Chunguan five chests 
of silver; who promised to take it up immediately to 
Hanchew, to provide the investment ; but five days after- 
wards he was still at Chusan; and the supercargoes 
suspected that the Chumpezn had some part of this cash to 
supply his occasions on going up to Fokien. 

December 2—5.—Anqua and other merchants took away 
some lead from the factory ; this commenced the delivery 
of imports: and on the 13th the supercargoes received 150 
chests of Japan copper, the first delivery on account of the 
contract for the Rochester's export cargo. The Deary 
contains many entries of receipts and deliveries of goods ; 
some of which do not specify the quantity, and are there- 
fore omitted in this abstract. The tardy process of ex- 
changing small parcels of goods illustrates the poverty of 
the mandarins and merchants. 

December 29.—Upon the pressing solicitation of Anqua 
and the other merchants, the supercargoes agreed to 
advance three more chests of silver; they engaging to 








_down. The merchants, however, promised despatch in| 
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deliver certain quantities of tea, gold, and wrought silks 
within twenty days, and that the ship should be despatched ; 
in forty-five. This silver was accordingly delivered to the | 
Chunguan next day; who immediately conveyed it oF 
Ningpo. 

February 17, 1710-11.—The Chunguan arrived from | 
Limpo ; and in justification of himself attributed the delay | 
in the ship’s despatch to the severity of the winter at) | 
Hanchew and Soychew; which not only retarded the} , 
drying of silks, but had prevented other goods coming | 
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twenty days. iz 

February 22.— The Tytuck of Chyanchew arrived. i 
The greater part of the Island of Chusan belonged to him ;/) 
and he it was who first settled the trade of the place, at 
which time he was Chumpezn. : 

March 4.— Mr. Douglas waited on the Zytuck at) } 
Anqua’s Hong, and complained of the illtreatment of the) f, 
merchants, especially of his (the Tytuck’s) Chunguan} 
(Secretary). He was most kind; promising redress—that! s 
the contract should be honestly complied with, that the} ]j 
ship should be despatched in fifteen days, and that he ; 
would be answerable for the money advanced to his} 4 
Chunguan. t. 

April 1, 1711.— The merchants brought a large) g 
quantity of tea and fans to the factory gate ; which the} 
supercargoes declined receiving, as not having been con-} a 
tracted for. Hereupon they (the Government brokers)} a} 
endeavoured to convey them into the factory by force; and} D 
the gate being shut upon them, they broke it down. The} f, 
second mandarin presently came to know the cause of the} st 
disturbance. This the supercargoes explained ; and Anqua} re 
being with him, they demanded why he had not delivered} th 
the silks and other goods; adding that though the} T 
merchants had violated the agreement, they were willing} w; 
to receive any goods, provided they were equal to the} jt 
muster. The mandarin then urged them to receive these} ca 
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goods; but on their still refusing, he put his Chop upon 
them, and departed. In the evening Wanquam brought a 
| from the Mandarin of Justice for these goods being 
taken into the factory. This the supercargoes absolutely 
refused ; when force was again attempted, but successfully 
repelled. 

April 2.—Anqua came on board to Mr. Douglas ; who 
told him that he would not receive inferior goods, nor of 
those sorts which had not been contracted for. Anqua pre- 


| tended great fear of the mandarins, and the new Hoffo ; 


and notwithstanding the impossibility of the ship’s departing 


' this season, the wind being now southerly, he urged the 


supercargoes to depart as they were. Presently afterwards 
a linguist came on board, with a story that the English at the 


' factory had the previous day beaten several Chinese, and 
' drawn their knives upon them; an utter falsehood, they 


having done nothing beyond preventing the goods rejected 
from being brought to the warehouse. 

April 3.—Anqua pressed Mr. Douglas to go on shore, 
stating that the *mandarins had placed his two sons and 
linguist in chains; but the supercargoes, considering the 
whole a device to intimidate Mr. Douglas, refused. Next 
day Angua again urged Mr. Douglas to go with him to the 
mandarins ; but he being indisposed, desired the other two 


| supercargoes to go; which the Chinese refused to permit. 


April 5.—Anqua continued his suit for Mr. Douglas to 
accompany him to the Governor’s, without, however, being 
able to give any reason for his request. At length Mr. 
Douglas yielded, and went ashore to the factory ; where he 
found Anqua and the Chunguan. He told them he would 
still take the goods contracted for, but no others. They 
replied, he must take all their China-ware, and give them 
the remainder of the money ; which he promptly refused. 
The supercargoes then collected all their people ashore, and 
withdrew to the ship, leaving everything in the factory as 
it was. Anqua and the Governor's Chunguan presently 
came off to know the reason of their retiring ; and were 
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informed that it was owing to the abuses of the merchants in | 
breaking their contracts, and the affronts received—of all | 
; 








which they pretended ignorance. Next day the linguist | 
came on board, on the plea of telling them that the Governor f 
knew nothing of the affronts put upon them : but in reality 
he was sent as a spy by the merchants. : 

April 9.—The supercargoes wrote Padre Goulette wil 
come down from Limpo to inform the mandarins of the 
real state of affairs, as they could not trust this communica- | 
tion to any of the linguists, who were the mere creatures of | 
the mandarins. In two days they received his answer, 
stating that it would be prejudicial to come on their solicita- 
tion, and that they must get the mandarins to invite him 
down. 

April 12.—The first Hoppo's Chunguan came on board 
to inquire why the supercargoes did not go on shore. The 
supercargoes repeated the eause, adding that they would 
remain on board till the season permitted them to depart ; 
and that if Anqua would come with the Chuxguan, they | 
would demonstrate that both reason and justice were on 
their side. On the 13th, Anqua and the Chunguan dined } 
on board. In the afternoon, Mr. Douglas went on shore, 
and visited the Chumpezx and Mandarin of Justice. He 
was received everywhere with a good face, but nothing said 
of business. Since the supercargoes retired on board, many 
goods were brought into the factory ; and on the 17th they 
again went on shore, to ask the merchants to despatch the 
ship. 
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Between April 13 and 26, the supercargoes visited 
several of the mandarins; and on the latter day accom- 
panied the Chumpeztn towards Limpo, upon occasion of his 
departing for his new government at Nankin. Having 
found him better affected towards him than any other of the 
mandarins, they submitted to his inspection a muster of 
some silks which were attempted to be put upon them: on 
which he expressed his displeasure to Anqua, who was 
present, adding that he had recommended the supercargoes 
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to the mandarins, who had promised to protect them upon 
all occasions. 

April 28.—The Chunguan and Anqua being on board, 
the latter with tears begged an advance of 6,000 tael to 
pay the Zytuck of Ningpo and the Zoywa for some goods ; 
fearing otherwise that he (Anqua) would be carried away 
by their people. This Mr. Douglas refused, but next day 
sent the other supercargoes to offer the amount in goods ; 
which Anqua and the Chunguan could deposit with their 
creditors till the ship was despatched. This offer was 
rejected, Anqua stating that these mandarins would not be 
content with anything but money, and that he was now con- 
fined to his house, and expected hourly to be carried up to 
Ningpo. 

April 30.—Padre Goulette arrived from Lingpo. On 
the following day he came on board, and told the super- 
cargoes that Anqua had been a perfect villain towards 
them, and that he had misrepresented to the mandarins 
that the supercargoes only were to blame for the ship not 
having been despatched. 

May 2.—Padre Goulette accompanied Mr. Douglas to 
the factory, where they met Anqua and the Chunguan. 
Anqua represented that he was confined, and merely per- 
mitted to visit the factory on the intercession of the Padre. 
Anqua further stated that the Padre had said the super- 
cargoes were willing to take any goods whatever, and to 
lade what the ship would not carry on a junk for Batavia : 
this the Padre denied. Next day accounts were interchanged 
with the Chuzguax ; who found that Anqua had defrauded 
him to the amount of 1,500 tael in the goods delivered by 
the supercargoes. The supercargoes then desired to know 
how the remainder of the contract was to be fulfilled ? 
Anqua and the Chunguan answered by handing them a list of 
all the goods in their possession, amounting to 40,000 tael ; 
including lackered and China-ware, and a much larger 
portion of tea than contracted for: but this mode was 
declined. On the 4th. the conference was resumed, when 
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the Chunguan and Anqua proposed that the goods already 
delivered by them should be shipped, and that the super- 
cargoes should take’ those in their list, exclusive of the 
lackered and China-ware ; and that Anqua should take all 
the supercargoes’ goods, with an advance of 10,000 tael in 
money, to be invested as they might dictate. This, though 
a losing alternative, was gladly embraced; and the super- 
cargoes entered into a new contract, to be afterwards sealed 
before the mandarins. No conclusion was, however, come 
to, and disputes continued. On May 9, Anqua charged 
Mr. Douglas with having been his ruin; and making some 
further overtures which were declined, he became desperate, 
and struck Mr. Douglas several blows. The supercargoes 
now found that these arts were practised by the Chunguan, 
in order to delay the conclusion of their business till the new 
Hoppo entered on office ; and with this view, pretending 
business, he on May 24 departed for Ningpo, from whence 
he did not return till June 21, and then proceeded thither 
again in two days. The supercargoes were thus compelled 
to remain inactive. 

Fuly 31.—The new Hoffo did not arrive until this day; 
the supercargoes paid him the proper compliments. The 
Chunguan (in company with the Mandarin of Justice) did 
not come down till the 6th of August. 

August 14.—The supercargoes first learnt that a man- 
darin was coming down, specially delegated from the 
Fueen* to adjust the differences between them and the 
merchants. On the roth he arrived. Negotiations and 
proposals followed, varying in the form but nothing in the 
substance from those already detailed, and the only object 
of which was to gain time: the Chunguan afterwards 
affected illness, and on September 12 the Feen's deputy 
departed from Chusan, leaving matters just as he found 
them. 

September 25.—The Chunguan still continued his dis- 


* The Fueen is the viceroy of one province, subordinate to the Chun- 
tuck, or viceroy of two.—Staunton’s Embassy. 
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honest conduct, starting all manner of difficulties to the 
final adjustment of affairs ; the sole object of which was to 
force the supercargoes to advance money, and to oblige 
them to take such goods as he pleased to give them. The 
supercargoes seriously reviewed their situation. They 
found themselves, after the lapse of a whole year, involved 
in a “labyrinth of misfortunes.” Anqua had departed for 
Amoy. The Chunguan had effectually cut them off from 
all information. They had no linguist, and Padre Goulette 
did not even reply to their applications to him: but even 
could they make known their case to the mandarins, no 
redress would follow, as these were “all linked in the 
Chunguan’s interest.” The Chunguan no longer resorted 
to artifice, but roundly declared that he would not stir 
another step in their affairs without an advance of money. 
In their “desperate case” the supercargoes were forced to 
yield, or hazard their detention for another year! They 
therefore complied ; and after going through the formality 
of an agreement before the Mandarin of Justice, they on 
October 8 delivered the Chunguan four chests and a half 
of silver ; he engaging to despatch the ship in sixty days. 

October 11 to Fanuary 12, 1711.—To prevent further 
loss of time and money, the supercargoes were ultimately 
forced to receive whatever the Chunguan pleased to impose 
upon them, of whatever description or quality, and at his 
price ; and the bulk in consequence exceeding the tonnage 
of the ship, they freighted 300 tubs of tea on a junk for 
Batavia. In the final settlement of accounts the Chunguan 
attempted to extort near 1,600 tael, pretending that he had 
been promised 2,000 tael for the ship’s despatch; but in 
this he was defeated, the Chumpezu's 2 per cent. remaining 
unpaid, and the balance due from the Chunguan the only 
fund to meet it. 

The supercargoes were equally abused in their claim of 
satisfaction for the tutenague left in the year 1704 by the 
Northumberland ; but succeeded in obtaining as an 
equivalent the nominal amount of 1,806 tael, in such goods 
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as were forced upon them. In conclusion, the Rochester 
did not leave Chusan till January 20, 1711-12, having 
been detained in the port nearly eighteen months. 


THE VoyaGE oF 1735-6. 


Nearly a generation passed without any fresh voyage 
to Chusan, and it is remarkable that in the following 
instructions for a fresh attempt to open a trade at Chusan, 
there should be no retrospect of the past; no mention of 
former voyages thither, whether they had succeeded or 
failed. Since the last, namely, that by the Rochester, there 
had been an interval of twenty-three years. 

The following is an abstract of instructions from the 
Court to Messrs. Andrew Reid, Charles Rigby, and Frede- 
rick Pigou, supercargoes of ship Mormanton, December 


19, 1735 -— 


“The Court appoint Mr. Reid, Capt. Rigby, and Mr. Pigou, super- 
cargoes of the Vormanton, going out to Limpo in China. 

“ Paragraph 5.—Our design in sending you thither is to open a trade 
at that port. 

“ Paragraph 6.—On your arrival at Batavia, outward bound, get the 
best intelligence whether the port is open or no. But whatever the result 
of your inquiries may be, make the best of your way for Limpo. On your 
arrival there wait upon the Hopfpo, or Foyen, or chief mandarin, and 
acquaint them that you are English merchants employed by the Company 
to load a ship with the products of China, and that you have brought 
money and goods for that purpose. Demand a Chop granting liberty to 
trade with such merchants as you shall think fit, to choose your own com- 
pradore, and the like. Settle the measurage of your ship before you 
proceed to business. 

“ Paragraph 7.—Provide investments as in list, assuring the /Yofpo and 
merchants that in case you meet with civil treatment from the former, and 
honest fair dealings among the latter, we shall continue to frequent the port. 

“ Paragraph 8.—As from the novelty of having a ship there, it may 
happen that the merchants cannot supply a full cargo, proper for the 
Europe market, the first year; in that case take a partial lading for the 
Madras market, namely, as much tutenague, quicksilver, China-ware, and 
gold as procurable; with tea, Hyson, Bohea, and Singlo for the home 
market ; then proceed to some place (other than Canton) to fill up with 
sugar, consigning the whole to Fort St. George. 

“ Paragraph 9.—Madras will be directed to send the tea home by 
another ship, and to lade on the JVormanton stock to the amount of 
440,000, either in silver, or partly in such goods as may be expected to 
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sell at Limpo; consigning the whole to the supercargoes. With this they 
are to return to Limpo and make investments as in list. 

“ Paragraph 1o.—If, contrary to our expectation, no business is to be 
done at Limpo, proceed to Canton, and provide a cargo there. 

“ Paragraph 11.—If the port of Limpo should not be open, but the 
Hoppo should give you assurances that he would procure an open free 
trade another year, promise them that the Company shall send another 
ship thither, and leave at Batavia intelligence to that effect for the super- 
cargoes of next year’s shipping. 

“ Paragraph 17.—Agree on the best terms you can for that heavy 
article, the measurage of the ship, and represent to the Chinese that if 
they desire a continuance of our trade they must use you well, receive you 
with respect, and lay no impositions upon you. Among the privileges 
desired, include liberty to repair the ship and purchase stores, with exemp- 
tion from the demand to land her sails or ammunition. 

“ Paragraph 19.—Let none on board run any goods whatever on 
pretence of saving the customs, as it may cause great embarrassment. 
And in case you proceed to Madras, prevent any opium getting on board, 
that commodity being prohibited by an express order of the emperor. 

“ Paragraph 20.—Inquire what English commodities may annually 
be vended in China. What we have sent we would have you sell for 
ready money. We would gladly send out more of our manufactures as a 
national benefit. 

“The list of packet specifies the amount of invoice to be £39,270 3s. 2d.” 


The following notices in diary of the Company's ship 
Normanton, Supercargoes Andrew Reid, Charles Rigby, 
and Frederick Pigou, are of interest :— 

Fune 7, 1736.—Anchored in Batavia Road, where we 
found several junks, two of them belonging to “ Limpo.” 
Note.—The true name of the last-mentioned port being 
“ Ningpo,” we have agreed to use it henceforth. 

Fune 8.—Adverting to the Company’s instructions for 
opening a negotiation for trade at Ningpo, we prepared in 
Council a Memorial to the Government there, to be trans- 
lated into Chinese. Cited below under date “ Fzly 28.” 

Fune 20.—Engaged a Chinese linguist to proceed with 
us to Ningpo. 

Fune 24.—Sailed from Batavia for Ningpo. 

¥uly 25.—Anchored off Hitto Point. In the afternoon, 
standing in, we were met by three war junks, who tacked 





and accompanied us. Some of their principal officers came 
on board, behaved politely, and, to our great satisfaction, 
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did not object to our passing Chusan, and going directly to 
Ningpo. 

Fuly 26.—Having directed Captain Rigby, of the Vor- 
manton, to remain at anchor off Hitto Point, we set out for 
Ningpo in the ship’s pinnace, attended by the long-boat, 
both well manned, armed, and furnished with provisions. 
We kept the channel for large ships and junks, which in 
many places is extremely narrow, with strong currents and 
eddies. When we came to the bar we found so little water 
upon it, although it was a spring tide, that none but very 
small vessels can pass. Anchored on the bar. In the 
evening proceeded, and soon reached Tchinghaii-quaen, a 
considerable fort, distant 15 miles from Ningpo. Here 
we were stopped by the commanding-officer, who stated, in 
answer to a communication by our linguist, that he could 
not permit us to go any higher without express order from 
his superior ; that he would promptly inform him of our 
arrival and intentions, and that we might expect an answer 
by the morning. Not to offend by any irregularity, we went 
ashore ; and, as soon as we were introduced to the man- 
darin, he told us that he would not detain us any longer, 
and that we might proceed directly to Ningpo. 

Fuly 27.—Early in the morning we set out, and about 
noon arrived at Ningpo. We immediately addressed our- 
selves to the Zoffo, who sent an officer, with our interpreter, 
to announce our arrival to the proper mandarins, and desire 
an audience. Meanwhile we were left in our boats, where for 
several hours we had to endure the excessive heat of the 
weather and the troublesome curiosity of infinite swarms of 
people who crowded to see us. At length our linguist came 
to our relief, accompanied by an inferior mandarin, who had 
orders to conduct us to the Zztow. We were received with 
extraordinary pomp and grandeur, but very little respect or 
civility, for he refused us the privilege of sitting in his pre- 
sence, though he promised it before we would enter, adding 
withal that if our sovereign were there he must stand as 
well as we. When we mentioned our business, he answered 
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that it depended wholly upon the Zaye, and that we must 
apply to him. Glad that we had no more to do with so 
haughty a man, we took our leave, and returned to a pitiful 
lodging provided for us by a Chinaman, who came passenger 
with us from Batavia. 

Fuly 28.—This morning being appointed for our 
audience of the Zaye, we refused to appear before him 
unless he would allow us chairs. We thought it absolutely 
necessary for the honour and interest of our masters to 
insist upon this mark of distinction, foreseeing that if once 
we submitted to be treated with as little ceremony as the 
mandarins use towards the merchants of their own 
country, whom they place in a very low and contemptible 
rank, neither we nor those who follow us would ever be 
able to recover such a step, but probably as foreigners be 
sunk still lower; and, what is worse, we should thereby 
give up that right which we claim of making our own terms 
with the mandarins, and of contesting with them any new 
or unjust impositions with which they may endeavour to 
load our commerce. 

The Zaye was at last with some difficulty prevailed upon 
to order us chairs; but, to lessen the honour done us, he 
seated his own linguist and ours directly over against us. 
We acquainted him with our design in coming to this place, 
stating that we were English merchants belonging to the 
Honourable the East India Company, who had formerly 
traded to Chusan; that the abuses of the merchants and 
the injustice and impositions of the mandarins had forced 
them to desert that port; that the favourable accounts which 
they had lately received of the inclinations of the mandarins 
of Ningpo to encourage a trade with Europeans, had induced 
them to send us hither with orders to propose and begin it if 
we could obtain reasonable terms; that if we were kindly 
received and well used he might be assured the Company 
would annually send ships to this port, the advantages 
whereof, we supposed, were by this time sufficiently known, 

The Zaye expressed himself very well satisfied with our 
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proposals,and ready to do us all the good offices in his power. 
He said he knew the English had been ill-used at Chusan, 
but that he would take care they should have no reason 
for any such complaint in time to come ; that whereas they 
had formerly paid large sums for port charges, they should 
now be entirely free from all demands of that kind, the 
Measurage only excepted, which belonging to the emperor, 
and being exacted from his own subjects, could not be 
remitted to us. To show his willingness to serve us, he 
desired that we would lay before him the particulars of the 
cargo we had brought, and of that we intended to purchase ; 
and he would immediately send to Soutcheou for merchants, 
who would take off the one and provide the other. As 
soon as the latter was ready, he would send it down to us 
at Chusan. 

We were sorry to find that the answer of the Zaye 
implied that we must lie with our ship at Chusan, and that 
there were no merchants at Ningpo fit to undertake our 
business. We, however, thanked him for his friendly offers ; 
but withal told him that before we entered on trade it was 
necessary he should agree to certain conditions which we 
had to propose, in order to preserve a good understanding 
between us, and prevent differences; and this the rather 
because no English had ever transacted their business at 
Ningpo, and we could not submit to the terms formerly im- 
posed atChusan. The Zaye replied that he was not then at 
leisure, but would see us again in the afternoon; and so 
dismissed us. 

At the hour appointed an inferior mandarin gave us 
notice that it was time to wait again on the Zaye. We 
immediately set out for his palace, where we attended an hour 
or two in a dirty little outhouse, employed as a guard-room, 
amidst a mob mingled with ragged soldiers; and pro- 
bably must have waited much longer, had we not shown our 
resentment of such unhandsome usage by threatening and 
attempting to go away without seeing the Zaye. This pro- 
duced a message that he was ready to see us, and, being 
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thereupon introduced, we complained that though we came 
exactly at the time set and upon notice formerly given us, 
we were made to attend so long and in such a manner 
before we could gain admittance. The Zaye, without 
making a direct apology, professed to be angry with his 
servants for their neglect. 

In this audience we began to lay before the Zaye the 
Articles of the Memorial prepared by us at Batavia, under 
date Jan. 8, namely :— 


1.—That our ship may come as near Ningpo as the depth of water will 
allow. 

2.—That no demand be now or henceforth made of our sails, rudder, 
powder, arms, or ammunition. 

3.—That we have full liberty to come ashore or go aboard whenever 
we please. 

4.—That when the supercargoes, captain, or principal officers, are in 
the pinnace with a flag hoisted, she shall not be obliged to stop at any 
Hoppo house, nor be subject to search. 

5-—That no Englishman’s person be searched upon any account. 

6.—That we may choose, change, or dismiss our linguist and other 
Chinese servants as we see cause. 

7.—That we may hire a factory at Ningpo, where and of whom we 
please. 

8.—That we be allowed the same favour and privileges in trade which 
the Emperor’s native subjects enjoy. 

g.—That we be not confined, or obliged to deal with any particular 
merchants, but have free liberty to trade with any whom we ourselves shall 
think fit to employ; and that all the Chinese merchants in general have the 
same full liberty to trade with us. 

10.—That no more than the Emperor’s stated duties be exacted upon 
any account, or for any goods imported or exported by us; and that we 
may pay those duties ourselves. 

11.—That we may land or ship goods when we think fit, upon paying 
the said regular duties. 

12.—That all with whom we deal have the same privilege as far as we 
are concerned. 

13.—That no soldiers, or Hoffo officers, be stationed in or near our 
factory, or on board our ship. 

14.—That we may repair the ship ; and purchase all stores, provisions, 
and other necessaries of whom we please. 

15.—That we may build a danksal ashore, and send thither, or bring 
aboard again, all the ship’s stores and provisions without hindrance or 
examination. 

16.—That no duties be demanded upon liquors, provisions, stores, or 
other necessaries brought ashore, or carried on board. 

£2 
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17.—That silver be duty free, and brought ashore whenever we 
desire it. 

18.—That as we represent the Honourable the East India Company, 
we be treated with respect by all the Chinese ; and that if any of them 
abuse or injure a European, he be suitably punished by the mandarins ; 
and if a European injure or maltreat a Chinese, we may punish him 
ourselves by our own law. 

19.—That for the better despatch of business, and the redress of 
grievances, we may have free access to your presence whensoever we desire 
it; and that none presume to hinder or delay us. 


20.—That our grand Chop be delivered us upon first demand and notice | 


that the ship is laden, or ready to depart. 

21,—That a Chop containing a full and express grant of all these 
privileges be immediately issued and delivered to us, in order to be affixed 
to our factory gate for the information of all concerned. 


These are the conditions upon which we propose to 
trade. If you are pleased to comply with them, we will 
instantly set about business; and the Company will be 
encouraged by our success to send their ships yearly to this 
port: but if you think fit to reject our proposals, or delay 
coming to a resolution, we must in either case make the 
best of our way to Canton ; for we cannot trade here upon 
any other terms than those above recited, nor will the 
nature of our affairs allow us to lose any time. 

To our first demand, that the ship might come as high 
as the depth of water and the conveniency of the harbour 
would allow, the mandarin answered, that she could not 
come up to Ningpo, because there was not water enough 
upon the bar ; and though there even were, yet without the 
Emperor's express leave he could not suffer her to come 
higher than Chusan, which therefore was the port where we 
must lie. As we could not deny what he said of the depth 
of water upon the bar, we replied that Chusan was on 
many accounts inconvenient for our business ; that we could 
not think of returning toa port where the English had been 
so grossly abused; and that we should therefore choose 
some other harbour nearer Ningpo. Hereupon the Zaye 
named another place about three miles distant from 
Chusan, towards Ningpo ; to which when we objected that 
our ship lying there would be as much in the power and 
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jurisdiction of the mandarins of Chusan as if she were in 
the very port—he owned it; and added, that the case was 
the same in all places between the bar and Chusan; but 
that he would answer for our being well used. We did not 
think proper to assent directly to this overture ; but told 
him, that in case we brought the ship into that or any other 
harbour, we should still insist upon having a factory at 
Ningpo, where we might reside with as many of our people 
as we should have occasion for, transact all our business, 
have our imports and exports examined or chopped, and pay 
all duties upon them; so that we, our ship, boats, goods, 
and persons, should be liable to no rummage, search, 
demands, or charges of any kind at any other place. To 
all this the Zaye agreed ; and so we proceeded to the next 
Article. 

The second Article, relating to the delivery of our sails, 
rudder, arms, and powder, produced a warm debate. The 
Taye insisted, with much heat, that we must give up our 
arms if we intended to trade ; while we positively declared 
that we could not part with them upon any account, and 
when we desired to know his reasons for this demand, he 
had nothing to urge in support of it, but former custom and 
the will of the mandarins. Still he seemed to think it 
strange that we were not satisfied ; asking us why we came 
thither if we would not comply with the custom of the 
country, nor submit to the orders of the Government ? We 
used all the arguments that occurred to us to convince him 
that the custom and the demand now founded on it were 
altogether unreasonable. We told him that the English had 
formerly been forced to submit to it at Chusan; and this, 
among other bad customs, had occasioned their leaving that 
port ; that the mandarins at Canton, where we had traded for 
many years, made no such demand, nor had our behaviour 
ever given them occasion for it, seeing we carried and used 
arms for our own defence only, and not to annoy others ; 
that we came hither in hopes of being better, not worse 
treated, than at Canton ;—that if we had not as much favour 
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shown us here as there, we must in common prudence 
return thither, where we knew we should be welcome. 
What we said appeared to make no impression on the 


Taye, for he still appealed to custom, repeating a maxim | 


to the effect that custom was law; adding, that as the 


mandarins of Canton had their peculiar customs, so those | 
of Ningpo had theirs, and that strangers ought to conform | 


to the customs of the place. At length, waiving the point 
in dispute, he again desired the particulars of our cargo 


and intended investments, because before he could deter- | 
mine what conditions he could grant us, he must see the | 


nature of our proposed trade. The Dzary proceeds to 
state that the supercargoes complied with this requisition 
in a great measure, concealing only about one-third part 
of their treasure. The Zaye seemed surprised and dis- 
appointed at the smallness of their stock, and his coun- 
tenance visibly fell. The supercargoes observing this 
said, as an apology, that this ship only came to make trial 
of the port, that the next would be richer, and that not 
having their papers with them they could not then give an 
exact account of the cargo. Whereupon he said that he 
would send a messenger to their lodgings for a more exact 
account, and so dismissed them. 

Fuly 29.—Two of the TZaye’s retinue came to the 
supercargoes’ lodgings by his order; to whom they gave 
such an account of the ship’s stock and designed invest- 
ment as they judged would be agreeable to the mandarins, 
and consistent with the Company’s views in sending them 
to that port. They also sent by these officers a copy of 
the Memorial which they had prepared at Batavia (inserted 
under the abstract of yesterday’s proceedings), to be de- 
livered to the Zaye, as containing the only conditions upon 
which they proposed to trade. When they were gone, the 
linguist told the supercargoes that these messengers had 
privately assured him that “we should not be allowed to 
trade here, not only because we refused to deliver our arms 
at Chusan, and submit implicitly to the orders of the man- 
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darins; but for another very remarkable reason, namely, 
because our stock was so small that the Zaye could not get 
above three or four thousand tael by us, which was not 
worth his while.” 

In the afternoon the supercargoes again waited upon 
the Zaye by appointment, to know from his own mouth his 
sentiments, after reading the papers which they had sent 
him in the morning. They found him as obstinate as ever 
in demanding the ship’s arms, and they repeated that they 
could not part with them whatever were the consequence, 
having express orders to the contrary. Both parties were 
inflexible ; and the Zaye returned this short and decisive 
answer: that ‘‘ we might depart as soon as we pleased, for 
he should hearken to no propositions of trade unless we 
carried our ship into Chusan, and there delivered up all 
her arms, great and small.” In vain the supercargoes 
endeavoured to argue the matter farther; he appealed to 
former custom, offering to produce the old Chops of Chusan, 
as irrefragable vouchers against them. 

The supercargoes, perceiving from the arbitrary tone of 
the Zaye that the former bad customs and practices at 
Chusan were likely to be the standard of their treatment, told 
him they would immediately repair on board, and proceed 
to Canton, desiring only that he would grant an order for 
supplying the ship with fresh provisions till a fair wind 
offered. He replied that he would permit them to buy 
what provisions they wanted, but forbade their going to 
Chusan for that purpose. Same time he acquainted them that 
he had written to the Zsong-tou (spelt in the earlier papers 
Chuntuck) about the ship’s arms; that he expected an 
answer in four days, his residence being at Hang-tcheou ; 
and that, as perhaps the superior viceroy might grant an 
order in their favour, he would have them stay till the 
messenger returned. On receiving this communication, 
the supercargoes observed to the Zaye, that as the dispute 
about the ship’s arms related to only one article in the 
Memorial, they desired to know whether he had resolved 
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to grant them the rest, in case the 7sozg-tou should concede 
the point about the arms, for if not it was but losing time to 
wait for the superior viceroy’s answer. He replied that 
“he would not grant them, that if we expected to trade 
here we must obey his orders and not prescribe rules to 
him ; that if we would not do so we might go as soon as we 
pleased.” 

On this declaration the supercargoes took a formal 
leave of this obstinate man, offering to convey his com- 
mands to Canton, and designing to set out for the ship in 
a few hours. The Zaye, however, obstructed their depar- 
ture, ordering that they be not suffered to pass down until 
he had received the Zsong-tou’s answer. Although they 
expected little good from this delay, the supercargoes sub- 
mitted to it rather than embroil their affairs by forcing a 
passage. 

Fuly 30.—All this while (four days) our two boats’ 
crews had been forced to remain constantly on board, there 
being no convenience for them to sleep on shore. In order 
to relieve them, the supercargoes applied for a Chop per- 
mitting the seamen to go down to the ship with the boats, 
to return in six days. After creating various difficulties, the 
Tsong-ye, with another mandarin, brought the Cop to our 
lodgings, permitting our men to go down, attended by a 


Chinese guard-boat ; but announcing that the English boats |: 


must not return without a particular order. The super- 
cargoes objected to this unfair restraint; on which the 
mandarins said, that if our boats did come up again they 
must bring no arms. It was alleged in answer, that our 
boats carried arms only for their own protection and not 
for offence ; and that an English boat which omitted this 
precaution had been surprised and plundered in the river 
of Canton. The supercargoes added that they would 
rather go for good and all, than have the Company’s ser- 
vants and property exposed to robbers without the means 
of defence. At length the mandarins delivered the Chof, 
allowing the boats both to go and return. 
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August 3.—The 7Zztou, being recalled, had set out for 
Pekin on the 1st, and this day his successor entered on his 
office. The supercargoes went to his palace to pay him 
their respects. After they had waited some time, a mes- 
senger from the new 7Z7¢ow inquired whether they wished 
to be introduced. They answered that they would do what 
was most agreeable to him, provided that if he thought fit 
to see them they might have the honour to sit in his 
presence. The 7Z7¢ow consenting, they were admitted and 
seated. He behaved very gracefully, and spoke mildly 
and civilly, asking a few questions about their business. 
He said the Zaye had just been with him about it, who did 
not think the three or four thousand tael he should get by 
it worth his while; he was, moreover, afraid of some ill 
consequences to his people, from our sailors getting drunk 
and quarrelling. The supercargoes answered that although 
the profits from trading with a single ship might be small, 
it should be recollected that the Company had sent her 
only to make trial of the port, and if she were well used 
they would send thither many rich ships, in proportion to 
the encouragement received. They then adverted to the 
Memorial, which they had presented to the Zaye, contain- 
ing the conditions on which they proposed to trade. The 
Zztow replied, that the affair rested wholly with the Zaye, 
and, referring the supercargoes to that officer, dismissed 
them. 

Accordingly, on the same day they waited on the Zaye; 
and were told by him, in one word, that “ we must import 
our ship into Chusan harbour, there deliver up all our 
arms, and in every thing else submit to his orders, or he 
would allow us no trade here.” The supercargoes replied 
that they could not recede from the proposed conditions ; 
and if these were not granted, they must resign all thoughts 
of this port, and return to Canton; concluding with a re- 
quest that the Zaye would order some boats to carry them 
‘down. This he refused, but said that they might send for 
het own boats to come up again, and go when they would. 
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August 4.—The supercargoes record in the Dzary the 
result of some inquiries into the trade of Ningpo. It | 
seems (speaking in 1736) rather to have been, than to be, 
a place of great commerce; there is but a small appearance 
of business, either in the river, the harbour, or the city; 
we have been visited by no merchants, nor can we hear of | 
one in the place fit to undertake our designed investments. 
Coarse China-ware, of such sorts as the Chinese themselves 
use, is indeed to be seen in the shops: but we cannot meet 
with a single catty of good or rather ¢rue, tea, though we 
want it extremely for our own use, and have taken no small 
pains to procure it; nay, that which the mandarins them- | 
selves drink is but very indifferent. This is somewhat 
strange in a place where everybody drinks tea, and where 
the best is so very near; for we are informed that a person } 
may go in about twenty-four days to Vow-y-shaen (the | 
Bohea country), which is in Fokien, and return by Sung- 
lo-shaen (the Singlo tea country), which is in the province 
of Nanking, reaching it in twenty days; and in ten days 
more proceed to Jao-tchu, where the China-ware is made ; 
or in twenty days to King-te-chin, another place for manu- | 
facturing China-ware. As the Chinese travel generally by 
water, in going from a maritime to an inland place, they 
have the stream against them; and in returning, the re- 
verse ; which circumstances increase or lessen the time of 
the passage. The Dzary states that the person from 
whom the supercargoes received this account was born in 
the Singlo tea country : nevertheless an original marginal 
note states, that “ what is here said about Hyson tea” (the 
cost price where it is produced, and the carriage of it down 
to Ningpo), “is not to be believed.” It is, therefore, not 
extracted. 

The best raw silk, for which this province is famous, 
was last year at 98 tael per pecul ; but the great demand 
for it at Canton has raised it this year to 120. Tutenague 
is to be had, but not in great quantity, nor cheap, being 
above 7 tael per pecul. Quicksilver is unusually scarce 
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and dear, namely, at 50 tael per pecul; its present scarcity 
was occasioned by an irruption of some neighbouring 
enemies into the country which produces it, and this war- 
fare interrupted the working of the mines. The Chinese 
represent that the province was depopulated for 150 
leagues round, but had recently—that is, half a year pre- 
vious to August, 1736—been pacified. The merchants 
who collect the productions of distant provinces for the 
port of Ningpo, reside at Soutchcou, about five days’ journey 
off, and come hither periodically : they have in their hands 
all the gold that is to be purchased here. The market 
price of gold is now —— [the sum is not intelligible, 
owing to some clerical error in the copy]. 

One of the Zaye's attendants gave the supercargoes an 
account of port duties, including those to the Emperor, and 
fees on Chops to the mandarins: acknowledged to be 
imperfect, and the figures are evidently incorrect. It is 
therefore omitted. 

As to the measurage, the supercargoes could learn no 
more than that the rates of junks are determined by their 
breadth only, without regard to their length or depth; but 
the proportional sums they could not come at. When the 
Taye's officers were questioned as to the measurage for 
the English ships at Ningpo, they declared that they could 
not tell without seeing the records at Chusan. 

August 6.— The supercargoes state: Having con- 
sidered the Zaye's answer on the 3rd to determine the 
affair against us, we were surprised with a visit from an 
inferior mandarin, accompanied by a merchant of Quang- 
nan; who said, that he came from the Zsoug-ping of 
Chusan, to adjust, if possible, the differences between us 
and the Zaye ; that if we could once open a trade with this 
port, we should quickly find it preferable to Canton. To 
enable him to use his good offices in this affair, he desired 
a copy of our Memorial. This we gave him. The mer- 
chant of Quang-nan read it over in our presence, with the 
mandarin that introduced him, and objected to nothing 
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material, except our claiming a right to punish our own 
people. At last we compounded that matter, by consenting 
that if a European killed a Chinese, unless it were in his 
own defence, he should be tried by the mandarins accord- 
ing to the laws of China; but that they should not inter- 
pose in any affair whatever where Europeans only were 
concerned. Upon this he left us, saying he would carry 
our paper to the Zaye, and in a day’s time bring us his 
final answer. 

August 7.— Late in the evening the merchant of 
Quang-nan returned, and told us from the Zaye that we 
must go to Chusan, and settle the point relating to our 
arms with the mandarins of that place. We answered that 
we had nothing to do with the mandarins of Chusan; but 
with those of Ningpo, where we came to trade. However, 
for our own satisfaction, we asked him, supposing that we 
gave up our arms, would the Zaye agree to the other 
articles of our Wemorial? He answered in the negative. 
And we explained that no privileges which he could offer 
would induce us to part with our arms. He replied, we 
might go when we pleased, and so left us. 

At a consultation on the unpromising aspect of the 
negotiation, particularly adverting to the demand made of 
the ship’s arms, which the supercargoes could not deliver 
up without violating their instructions and exposing the 
ship and cargo to the peril of being betrayed into the hands 
of the Chinese, it was resolved to leave Ningpo to-morrow 
and on reaching the ship, to wait on board, either for more 
favourable terms from the mandarins, or a fair wind for 
Canton. 

August 8. — Set out in our boats for the ship, and 
arrived down the next day. 

August 12. — A messenger* from the mandarins of 
Chusan came on board, to communicate the Copy of a 


* It was afterwards discovered that this pretended messenger was an 
mpostor.—“ Court Instructions to Supercargoes of the Earl of Holder- 
ness ” November 27, 1754. 
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Letter written by the Zsong-tou to the Government of 
Ningpo, reciting Orders which he had made to induce us to 
trade at Chusan. The purport was as follows: 

That the Zsong-tou had heard that a European ship 
was at anchor near Hitto Point; but it was uncertain 
whether she came with a design to trade, because both the 
mandarins and the merchants had formerly imposed greatly 
upon the English at Chusan. If the ship trade, he orders 
that she pay neither anchorage nor presents ; that the man- 
darins exact no more upon any goods imported or exported 
by her than the regular duties paid to the Emperor by his 
own subjects, and even abate something of them if we 
should think them too high, to encourage a trade with 
Europeans, for which we come so great a distance. He 
also orders the ship to go into Chusan Harbour, and there 
put ashore her arms of all sorts. If we meet with unjust 
dealmgs, he threatens the offenders with severe punish- 
ment. He grants us liberty to deal with whom we please. 
He forbids the mandarins to trade, or interpose their 
authority except in cases of complaint. He enjoins the 
merchants to undertake no more than they can perform ; 
to ask reasonable prices for their goods, and fulfil their con- 
tracts. Lastly, he orders that the ship be not detained 
after she is laden, nor carry any Chinese out of the 
country. 


This letter was as favourable as we could have wished, 
in everything but the order to deliver our arms. On our 
objecting to this part, the person who brought it said, that 
he believed the mandarins of Chusan would give up that 
point upon our going thither; and write, in our favour to 
the Zsong-tou, that the English, being peaceable men, might 
safely be trusted with their arms: and therefore, in order 
to engage us to trade, they (the mandarins of Chusan) had 
consented to let us keep them. 

As the mandarins seemed to have altered their minds, 
we began also to change ours, and to flatter ourselves with 
new hopes of success ; till, upon our talking more closely with 
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the messenger, he acknowledged that the merchants not 
being accustomed to deal in the goods specified in our list 
of investments, could not deliver any part of our cargo in 
less than five months; nor would they advance their own 
money to purchase them ; and that we must deposit the full 
amount of the contract in the hands of the two Zayes of 
Ningpo and Chusan, who would thereupon become sureties 
for the merchant to perform his contract. If we refused 
to transact business on these terms, it were needless for us 
to go to Chusan or see the mandarins any more. 

At a consultation connecting this ambiguous overture 
from the Government at Chusan, with what had passed at 
Ningpo, the supercargoes resolved to proceed to Canton. 

Still under the same date (August 12), the Davy states : 
Though we could not succeed here, yet it is possible that 
another ship may have better fortune ; in order therefore 
that the Zsong-cou’s favourable offers might not be quite 
lost, we got the following paper translated into Chinese, 
and sent it by the messenger who came from Chusan. 

Letter from the supercargoes of the Mormanton, ad- 
dressed to the Zaye of Ningpo, eight days before they 
sailed from Chusan :— 


‘So much time has already been lost in disputing the conditions on 
which we proposed to trade here, and without which no English ship will 
ever trade in any port of China, and so much more is required by the 
merchants for delivering [providing] the goods which we want, and for 
which they most unreasonably demand the full price to be advanced them 
upon contract, that we think fit to make use of the fair wind which now 
offers to carry us to Canton. Nevertheless, if the mandarins of Ningpo 
resolve to encourage a trade with the English by complying with the terms 
which we proposed, and will send to us at Canton a Chop containing a 
particular grant of the several privileges enumerated in our AZemorial, to 
be henceforth enjoyed by all our countrymen that shall frequent this port, 
you [the Zaye of Ningpo] may certainly expect a Company’s ship here 
next season : in hopes whereof, and with thanks for all your favours, 

“We are, &c., &c., 
“ (Signed) ANDREW REID, 
“CHARLES RIGBY. 
“FREDERICK PIGOU.” 


August 12 to 15.—After the supercargoes had de- 
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spatched a messenger with the preceding letter, the ship 
got under sail ; but at night a contrary wind forced her to 
return to her former anchorage. 

August 15.—Were informed by the commander of a 
war junk sent down on purpose, that the Zaye of Ningpo 
was still at Chusan; and that he, with the 7song-ye* of that 
place, desired to see us there. Agreed therefore, in con- 
sultation, to wait upon them, to try if better terms could be 
obtained than those offered by their messenger on the 12th ; 
or at least the Cop applied for in our letter to the Zaye of 
Ningpo. Our visit was to embrace the further objects of 
securing a harbour for the ship if detained by adverse 
weather ; and to settle the dispute, about delivering up the 
ship’s arms, with the mandarin of Chusan. 

August 16.—Ordered the ormanton to remain at 
anchor off Gough’s Passage, until further directed. 

August 17.—At two in the morning set out for Chusan ; 
midway, another messenger from the mandarins had pro- 
vided for us a better lodging than that we had at Ningpo, 
of which we had justly complained. About three in the 
afternoon we arrived, and were conducted to the house of 
an inferior mandarin, where, though treated with great 
civility, we were detained three hours before we could see 
a superior member of the Government. At length it was 
announced to us that our first visit must be to the 7song- 
ping of the place, whose title of honour is 7sonug-ye. On 
waiting upon him we were received with great state, and 
more respect than had been shown us at Ningpo. This 
mandarin has the character of a mild, good-natured man ; 
and his conduct is so well approved at Court, that he has 
kept his station here these ten years. When we discoursed 
on business, he told us that if our ship came into Chusan 
harbour, it was the Emperor’s pleasure that we should 
bring ashore all our arms; and that he could neither dis- 
pense with his orders nor abate from his dues. This 
declaration surprised us after the messages we had received, 


* Chung-ye, the Chung-ping’s title of honour. 
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and the regard which we had calculated would be paid to 
the letter addressed by the Zsong-touw of Chusan to the 
Government of Ningpo, as it was reported to us. We 
replied that we had already spent much time in endeavour- 
ing to negotiate with the Zaye of Ningpo, to whom we had 
delivered a Memorial of the privileges desired ; from which 
we could not recede, and especially not from the stipulation 
to keep the ship’s arms, which our honourable employers 
had forbidden us to deliver. We then adverted to the 
successive messages sent from the mandarins, leading us to 
expect that they would accede to our terms ; and to the copy 
of the Zsoug-tou’s letter which accompanied one of them, pro- 
fessing to allow us some immunities with respect to duties. 
The Zsong-ye rejoined that we were deceived, for the mes- 
senger had no orders to give us any such hopes, and in 
short that what we proposed could not be done. The 
Tsong-ye then exhorted us not to be afraid in trusting the 
mandarins, who were now good and honest men; so that 
though the English had formerly suffered by their injustice, 
nothing of that kind was to be apprehended in future. We 
told him that we believed the mandarins deserved the high 
character given to them, but that we could not act contrary 
to our orders, and that no English ship would ever trade 
at Chusan upon such conditions as the mandarins now pre- 
scribed. Being then asked if our arms were not demanded 
at Canton, and having answered in the negative, the 7song- 
ye said that every place had its peculiar customs, which 
could not be altered. We therefore desired permission to 
supply our ship with water and provisions until a fair wind 
offered for Canton. This being readily granted we took 
leave, and returned toa sorry lodging provided for us by an 
inferior mandarin. 

August 18.—Being pressed to pay our respects to the 
fTften-quaen, who is said to be a man of opulence and in- 
fluence with the superior mandarins, and desirous of pro- 
moting a trade with Europeans; we went to his house, 
where we were treated with more civility than we had ever 
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seen in China. But we soon found he had but little power 
here, nor pretended to more than use his good offices to 
accommodate our differences. After telling the supercargoes 
that the Emperor's order required that the ship’s arms 
should be delivered up at Chusan, and that it was not in 
the power of the mandarins of this place to dispense with 
it, the //zex-guaen endeavoured to persuade the super- 
cargoes to consent to give up a part of their arms, and to 
await the result of an application from the sub-government 
to the Viceroy of the two provinces, inquiring whether 
that compromise would be accepted. This the super- 
cargoes refused, saying that unless the mandarins would 
allow them to enter on business on the terms specified in 
their AZemoriaé, they would not hazard losing the alternative 
of going to Canton that season by further delay. The 
FTten-quaen, after noticing the propositions in the AZemorial 
as inadmissible, intimated that several merchants in the 
province were jealous of the Company, and enemies to the 
success of this voyage of the Mormanton, fearing that “we 
should interfere with their business, and diminish their 
profits, by importing and exporting the same commodities 
Sor, and with which they trade to Batavia.” The super- 
cargoes had before suspected, that some such oblique in- 
terest might be at work, to defeat the Company’s effort to 
open the port of Ningpo. 

They then, considering this mandarin inclined to promote 
their design, proposed that he should be their agent to 
obtain the Chop mentioned in their letter to the Zaye of 
Ningpo, of the r2th current, and send it to them at Canton; 
on the faith of which they would guarantee that an English 
ship should come to Chusan the following season. This 
the /Yien-guaen refused to undertake as a thing imprac- 
ticable. The supercargoes, therefore, finding nothing more 
could be obtained, asked and obtained permission for a 
supply of necessaries, and were dismissed in a handsome 
manner. 

Having returned to their lodgings, the supercargoes sent 
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their linguist to inquire whether the Zaye of Ningpo had 
any commands for, or desired to see, them. The linguist 
brought word that they should have an answer in the 
afternoon ; which was that, since they would not deliver 
their arms, he had nothing further to say to them. 

August 19.—The supercargoes returned on board the 
ship, then at anchor near Gough’s Passage. 

August 20.—The Normanton, by their directions, sailed 
for Canton. 

Note.—The Canton Dzary, under date January 16, 1736-7, 
contains an outline of the above described proceedings at 
Ningpo and Chusan, in a letter from the supercargoes of 
the Mormanton to the supercargoes of Company’s shipping 
for China that shall next arrive at Batavia. The Dzary of 
ship Harrison, under date Batavia, June 6, 1737, contains a 
copy of the same letter. 

Instructions by the Court to Messrs. Barne, Lethieullier, 
and Misenor, supercargoes of ship Harrison, bound for 
Limpo, dated London, December 22, 1736 :-— 

The only variation in these instructions from those for 
the Vormanton, in the previous year, directs that, in case 
the advices which the Court had ordered the Vormanton's 
supercargoes to leave at Batavia were unfavourable to the 
hope of a profitable trade at Lingpo, the Harrison was to 
proceed direct for Canton. 

Notice in diary of Messrs. Barne, Lethieullier, and 
Misenor, supercargoes of ship Harrison bound to Limpo. 

May 26, 1737.—Anchored in Batavia Road. Here they 
received a letter from the supercargoes of the Mormanton, 
dated Canton, Jan. 15, 1736-7, detailing the total failure of 
their attempt to reopen the trade at Limpo. In conse- 
quence, the supercargoes of the Harrison ordered her 
commander to proceed direct for Canton.* 


* An interval of about seventeen years elapsed before the Company 
made another attempt to open a trade at Ningpo. 
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Tue VoYAGES OF 1753-6. 


Instructions by the Court to Mr. Samuel Harrison, 
dated Dec. 19, 1753 :— 

Paragraph 1.—As it will be greatly for the Company’s 
interest to open and establish a trade at the Port of 
Limpao, otherwise called Ningpo, in China, the Court, 
being of opinion that it may be easily effected by prudent 


| management, appoint Mr. Harrison, who was already at 
_ Canton acting as a supercargo, to conduct the enterprise. 


Paragraph 6.—To negotiate with the Mandarins of 
Ningpo [as having superior authority to those at Chusan }. 

Paragraphs 2 and 3.—Authorize Harrison to select from 
any Company’s ship that may be at Canton in the year 
1754 an officer not higher in rank than third mate, two 
midshipmen, and some English seamen, to act under his 
orders in a voyage to Ningpo. To hire a vessel at Macao, 
completing her crew with country seamen. 

Adverting to reports lately propagated at Canton, that 
the attempt for opening the Port of Limpo was likely to 
fail, the supercargoes of the Axsox insert in their Diary 
(August 22, 1755) the following letter from Mr. James 
Flint, which satisfied them that those reports were false :— 


GENTLEMEN,—-Having an opportunity by some merchants that are going 
towards your way, I thought it might be of some satisfaction to you to 
hear of our success at this place. We left Macao on the 2nd May [the 
copy of the letter wants the date], and had a very tedious passage. On 
the 24th we arrived at the island Quesan. On the 28th a man-of-war came 
to us, and on 2nd June we got into Chusan. As soon as we came to an 
anchor, both the civil and military mandarins came on board to know what 
we came there for; which we soon gave the man account of to their great 
satisfaction, finding we came there to trade. They behaved very civilly, 
and as complaisant as they could to us ; but made a difficulty of our going 
any farther till they had heard from Limpo. For three or four days the 
ship was like a fair, so many people coming on board. We went into the 
city to visit the mandarin ; upon which they opened the middle doors to 
receive us, which is as great an honour as they could pay to anybody. The 
7th, in the morning, we set out in a country boat for Limpo, and at night 
got there. The next day, being rainy weather, we could not go anywhere, 
but our house, such an one as it was (for they are in general very bad), was 
so thronged with people to see us strangers, that the landlord was obliged to 
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apply to the mandarins for soldiers to keep them off. We went into the 
city to visit the mandarins, and they behaved very civilly, but told us that 
we could do nothing till the Aof40 who had the charge of the customs 
came, he being at the capital. In two days after we arrived he came to 
Limpo ; we went to see him, and he received us very handsomely, not as 
the Hoppo of Canton does, though this man is as considerable. He 
seemed very well pleased at our coming, and said he would do every- 
thing to encourage our trade. Mr. Harrison delivered him a paper, in 
the country language, of the privileges that must be granted if we 
traded to this place; in all nineteen Articles. As to the guns: not to 
be taken out of the ship; that we should be upon the same footing as 
the country people, and as their vessels that sail to foreign parts. In 
respect to which he granted seventeen of the nineteen ; and the other ¢wo, 
being of the least consequence, Mr. Harrison thought it best not to stand 
out with him, as he granted the rest. Upon our getting up to come home, 
he desired, as we came in the name of the Company, to see their orders 
to Mr. Harrison, and I explained them to his great satisfaction. And then 
he told us that we might be easy, for we should be allowed much greater 
privileges and be treated with more complaisance than any of their own 
merchants, and that we might see him, or any of the mandarins, when we 
pleased. The Articles that were agreed upon have been confirmed by the 
Foyen, and an order is come for their being published at all the city gates, 
and one at our factory. Here are but two or three merchants yet arrived 
from other places, and I cannot hitherto get any prices of goods; but our 
prospect is very fair that we shall do well, and especially if there should 
be a ship from Bombay, for the charges and customs of the place will not 
be half of what it is at Canton,* the Hofgo having sent us a book that we 
may not be imposed on. Mr. Harrison and we are all in high spirits, in 
expectation of the ship’s arrival every day. Wishing you all health and 
happiness, 
I remain, &c. 
(Signed) JAMES FLINT. 


[ Mote.—This letter must have been written from Limpo 
after June 7, 1755 ; perhaps late in July. ] 

Subsequent paragraphs refer to the Wormanton's Lary, 
under date 1736, August 12. Mr. Pigou, one of the super- 
cargoes in that voyage, has lately informed the Court that 
the man—said in that entry to come aboard, as he pre- 
tended, from the mandarins of Chusan, to communicate the 
contents of a letter from the Zsong-tou of Chusan to the 
Taye of Ningpo—was an impostor, and the letter a fiction. 


* Eventually these anticipations were not realized. Very soon after- 
wards the demand for delivering up the ship’s arms was renewed, and the 
duties were raised to the level of those at Canton. See letter next cited. 
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This notice is to prevent the supercargoes of the /Y/older- 
ness from being misled by the entry of that communication 
in the Normanton's Diary. 

Paragraph 12.—It is probable the Chinese will demand 
the ship’s sails, rudder, guns, and ammunition to be delivered 
into their custody, previous to their settling the terms of 
trade. You must on no account comply with such 
demand, so as to leave the ship defenceless ; but if for 
form’s sake they will be satisfied with a sail, or a gun or 


| two, and such a small quantity of ammunition as may be 


spared without hazard, we leave it to you so far to comply. 

Paragraph 14.—Confer a discretion to make advances 
to the merchants for providing investments not exceeding 
£10,000. 

Paragraph 15.—The Court attribute the loss of the 
Company’s former trade at Amoy to the mandarins there 
having succeeded in obtaining a share of the merchants’ 
profits. If the mandarins at Chusan or Limpo make 
similar attempts, the supercargoes of the /Yolderness are 
to resist them. 

Paragraph 16.—\f found necessary to make presents to 
the mandarins, give a guarded discretion to do so. 

Paragraph 19.—\f the supercargoes be not at first so 
successful as to make an investment for Europe in the 
season of 1755, but hope to accomplish it in 1756—in such 
case Mr. Harrison is to return home, while Messrs. Fitzhugh 
and Flint continue at Limpo or Chusan. After reserving 
410,000 for facilitating the investment in the following 
season, the supercargoes of the Holderness are to employ 
the rest of the stock in purchasing Pekin Szche gold at 93 
touch, at or under the rate of 110 taels’ weight in silver for 
10 taels’ weight in gold. 

Paragraph 24.—If this enterprize should fail at Limpo 
and Chusan, the /olderness is to go to Canton the same 
season. 

Paragraphs 25 to 88.—Contingent and ordinary instruc- 
tions. 
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Instructions by the Court to Messrs. Fitzhugh, Flint, 
and Torin, supercargoes of ship Gvzffix, bound to Limpo 
or to Chusan. Dated roth October, 1755. 

Paragraph 2.—In the hope that the supercargoes of 
ship Holderness had succeeded in establishing a trade at 
Limpo or Chusan, the ship Gvzffin, of 499 tons, was this 
year consigned to one or other of those ports. Messrs. 
Fitzhugh and Flint, two of the supercargoes, were already 
in China; the third, Benjamin Torin, proceeded on the 
Griffin, whose cargo for China amounted to £42,030 16s. 7d. 

After delivering stores at St. Helena, she was, as time 
might permit, to touch either at Batavia or Macao, to pro- 
cure information as to the success of the negotiation at 
Limpo the previous year; and from one of these places 
Mr. Torin was to order her to Limpo, or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the intelligence obtained. 

Paragraph 64.—But if the supercargoes of the Holder- 
ness had failed in their attempts to trade at Limpo, the 
cargo of the Grzffix was to be disposed of at Canton. 

Abstract letter from Messrs. Fitzhugh, Flint, and 
Torin, addressed to the supercargoes of the next ship 
appointed for Limpo. Dated Chusan, January 25, 1757.* 


“ Enclose an account of the Ho/derness and Griffin’s import and export 
cargoes ; a price current for 1756; the mode of paying the duties; the 
prices of provisions avzis 1755 and 1756 ; the amount of presents agreed 
to be given; an account of 103 chests of Bohea tea left at Limpo; and 
the /wenty articles of trade first delivered to the Zowya by Mr. Harrison. 

“‘ And as the trade we hope is now settled, we acquaint you with a few 
particulars that have happened in conducting it the first two years. 

“On the arrival of Mr. Harrison [in June, 1755] the Zowya and Fooyeen 
were so desirous of giving him encouragement that they conceded to almost 
all the Articles in the memorial he presented them with ;\ but in doing this 
they greatly exceeded their power, for about a week after the Holderness 
arrived, the Zsong-tou, who was then in the province of Fokien, sent an order 
for ali the great guns, small arms, and ammunition to be taken out of the 
ship, and to have the same duties paid as at Canton, or to leave the place. 
Though the Fooyeen could not act directly against this order, he did not 
comply with it, but sent it directly up to Court, together with an account of 





* This sketches the transactions of two seasons, 
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what he had done, and by that means put it out of the Zsomg-tou’s power, 
as much as his own, to make an absolute decision. 

“As it would have been the end of September before an answer could 
possibly arrive from Pekin, the mandarins here agreed to let business begin, 
on condition that half the number of guns and ammunition given an 
account of was delivered into their possession ; which, rather than detain 
the ship another season, was consented to. Upon which they took out 
twelve ofthe great guns, without troubling themselves about the small arms 
or gunpowder, and the ship was permitted to begin unloading about the end 
of August. 

“* About the close of September the order came from Court. It directed 
that we should pay the same duties as at Canton; and as to the guns, all 
that it mentioned was, that at Canton the ships kept their guns in; and 
that at Amoy, when the trade was there, they were taken out. This leaving 
the Tsong-tou at liberty to act as he pleased, he persisted in his first demand, 
and was angry with the military both of Limpo and Chusan for compro- 
mising the affair. All the time the ship stayed this mandarin gave us as 
much trouble as he could by ridiculous inquiries and needless examina- 
tions ; which the people here attribute to his connections with the Zsong-tou 
of Canton, who has exerted all his power to overset the trade of Limpo. 
Nor is this surprising when it is considered what a check it would be to 
the Government at Canton had we another port, always open, to go to in 
case of new impositions there. 

“Two of the principal Ar#icles stipulated by Mr. Harrison—namely, 
those relating to the arms and the duties—were now entirely broken. As to 
the rest: the rst, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 18th, and zoth have nevergbeen complied 
with ; and the 8th, 12th, 15th, and 16th but partially. 

“When the manner of paying the duties was to be settled, the secre- 
taries would do nothing without the promise of 1,800 tael for each ship as a 
present, besides a separate present for the year among the officers of 800 
tael ; as a gratuity for making them lighter. But when the first duties came 
to be paid in they insisted on 15 per cent. instead of 8, to make our money 
sycee, under pretence of wastage in the melting, and charges in carrying the 
money to Pekin. ‘To rectify this unreasonable demand, the Zowya was 
applied to, but to no purpose. As the remedy was within our own power, 
the present per ship was reduced to 1,200 tael; which, though it caused 
much dispute when the Ho/derness went away, is now fixed at that sum. 
As the custom-house /ecz/ is 10 per cent. lighter than ours, it was agreed 
to give the head weigher 545 tael. In regard to a standard dotchin, they 
consented to make one equal to ours, weigh all goods by it, and let it re- 
main in the office, as a precedent for next year. But this being done with- 
out the Zowya’s knowledge, and not registered, it was burnt as soon as the 
ship went. The presents made in goods were: to the Zowya, about 500 
tael in cloth ; and to the other mandarins, 280 tael in watches and trinkets. 
The above is all that was given on account of the ship. 

“ The whole business of the year [1755] was conducted with some diffi- 
culty, since the first magistrate of the province discountenanced it to the 
utmost of his power. Messrs. Harrison, Fitzhugh, and Flint tried without 
success to fix a residence here, and the two latter were forced to go to 
Batavia, there to wait for the next ship consigned to Limpo. 
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“Fitzhugh and Flint, having been joined at Batavia by Benjamin Torin, 
arrived at Chusan in the Griffin, on July 10, 1756. They found that in the 
absence of Fitzhugh and Flint many falsities had been told to the man- 
darins by the people of the Hong, where the Holderness was entered, 
of her supercargoes not having paid them according to agreement, and of 
their (the Chinese merchants) losing a good deal of money by them. 
Although the Zozwya had listened to their aspersions, supercargoes Fitzhugh 
and Flint say: ‘On our first visit after returning in the Griffin, we soon 
convinced him in how villainous a manner Hanquan and Suquan, our last 
year’s Hongists, had behaved both in regard to him and us; and same time 
let him know we designed Sequan for our Hongist, and desired a Chop for 
that purpose, which the Zowya consented to give.’ 

“ As Hanquan and Suquan had, against the remonstrance of the super- 
cargoes of the Holderness, levied 3 per cent. on all the imports, and 1 per 
cent. on all the exports, we made Sequan enter into an agreement on the 
following terms :—To have 600 tael for his trouble in doing the business ; 
100 tael for the expense of the mandarins’ diet, when the ship is discharging 
and loading ; and 1,200 tael to answer for all presents to the mandarins at 
going away. Besides this we helped him by sending our green teas to his 
warehouse, on which he had 3 per cent., as at Canton. 

“The Zowya, at this first visit, let us know that the Zsong-tou still re- 
mained our enemy, and that we must compromise the affair of the arms, 
as had been done the year before, by delivering up half, which he did 
accordingly. The quantity of which we returned an account was 30 mus- 
kets, 12 pistols, 20 cutlasses, 70 shot, 4 barrels of gunpowder, and the full 
number of great guns. These quantities agreed with those returned for 
the Holderness last year, and are nearly the same as are given an account of 
at Canton. 

“The arrival of the Hardwick from Bombay about the middle of 
August put the Zsong-tou so much out of humour that he declared all the 
great guns should come out of both ships ; and we were once afraid that 
the country ships would have been sent away. On which account, and to 
make things easy, we sent on shore all the powder and small arms given an 
account of; and after Mr. Ross had done the same, he was allowed to 
begin business. The mandarins wanted to see the powder-room, which 
we would by no means permit. 

“We gave the Zowya and secretaries 1,100 tael for altering the Pecul 
and Covid, and settling the tares of the chests, which is registered in the 
office. ‘This is all we have given this year, except 455 tael in furs, glass, 
and carpets, sent out for that object. 

“Both Capt. Court and Capt. Delhick concur in opinion that it is next 
to impossible for a ship of the same tonnage as theirs to ascend the river in 
safety ; so that any attempt of that sort we suppose will not now be thought 
of. Having the factory at Limpo and the ship at Chusan is very incon- 
venient, as it is the cause of many delays, and exposes the goods to 
damage by bad weather in winter, and to pilferage by the boatmen ; besides 
this, it distresses the Hongzs?, who has two sets of mandarins to deal with. 
If you could have the Zowya to reside at Chusan, or obtain the privilege 
of going to Limpo when the supercargoes might desire it, Chusan seems 
the more eligibie place for the factory. 
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* As to our business in providing investments for the Griffin: we did 
all, except the green teas, with Yongquan and Wunquan. The latter died in 
December, before half his Bohea tea, or a pecul of raw silk, was delivered. 
Yongquan assisted us to conclude the affair, by persuading three of 
Wunquan’s people to join with him; he deserves some acknowledgment 
from the Company for this, among other services, rendered by him for the 
last two years. Our Singlo and Hyson we bought of Shing-y-quan and 
Te-uem-quan, two country merchants, who have behaved well in their 
contracts with us. 

“‘ Besides what is laden on the Griffin, we have bought and packed 
103 chests of Bohea, and left at Limpo for ‘you,’ that is, for the super- 
cargoes next arriving. 

“ Messrs. Flint and Bevan go to Batavia to wait for the next Limpo 
ship, as we could not get leave for them to stay here. 

“As we were coming away, we received an edict from the Zsongtuc’s 
office ; announcing, that though the duties for ‘these two years have been 
easier than at Canton, yet if we are resolved to come to this port, we must 
expect to have them raised. And in the same edict he advises us rather 
to trade to Canton than here. But as the whole is written in a vague 
manner, we imagine it is done with no other intent than to let the 
Tsongtuc of Canton see he has done everything in his power to discourage 
us.” 


Instructions by the Court to Messrs, Samuel Blount 
and James Flint, supercargoes of ship Ozslow, bound to 
Limpo. Dated November 17, 1756. 

Paragraphs 3 to 11.—The Court had received a letter 
from Messrs. Harrison, Fitzhugh, and Flint, supercargoes 
of ship /Yolderness, dated Limbpo, October 5, 1755, stating 
that “they had opened the trade at that place, and hoped 
to get away with a full loading in good time.” Presuming 
upon the success of those supercargoes, the Court had 
about the date of that letter consigned the Greffiz to the 
same port; and “being determined to prosecute this 
scheme of trade,” now also consigned thither the Onslow 
of [  ] tons with a cargo value £42,821 1s. 3d. This 
ship, after touching at St. Helena, to deliver stores, was 
ordered to proceed to Batavia; and if there joined by Mr. 
Flint, her second supercargo (who had been engaged in 
the previous voyages of the Holderness and Griffin), to sail 
thence direct for Limpo; or otherwise intermediately to 
Macao, for the purpose of taking Mr. Flint on board. 

Paragraph 15.—As the Court had “no other infor- 
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mation at present... . with regard to the trade of | 
Limpo ” than what was contained in the above-mentioned 
letter from the supercargoes of the Holderness, they 
abstained from giving ‘any very particular instructions,” } 
referring rather to the advices which the Griffin's super- 
cargoes might have left, and to the experience acquired by 
Mr. Flint of that part of China. 

Paragraph 16.—When the Holderness was at Limpo 
orders were received from Pekin, directing the same duties 
to be levied as at Canton ; but the mandarins, being anxious 
to encourage the English trade, again applied to the 
Emperor, which the Court considered as affording some 
prospect of obtaining better terms at Limpo than at 
Canton. 

Paragraph 17.—The ship’s sails, rudder, guns, and 
ammunition were on no account to be given up, beyond 
the formality of delivering a gun and such other things as 
might be spared without inconvenience; but the Court 
hoped that the applications made by the supercargoes of 
the Holderness would produce the proper orders for putting 
us on the same footing in this respect [at Limpo] as we, 
and all other Europeans, at present enjoy at the port of 
Canton. 

Paragraph 68.—If disappointed in trade at Limpo, the 
Onslow’s cargo was to be disposed of at Canton. 

Abstract letter from Samuel Blount and James Flint, 
supercargoes of the Owslow, to the Company. Dated 
Batavia, June 17, 1757 :— 

On June, 6, 1757, the Oxs/ow arrived at Batavia; 
where Mr. Blount found Mr. Flint. Her long stay at 
Batavia was owing to her having lost her topmasts on the 
day before she arrived there. 

Notices in diary by the supercargoes of the Onslow. 

Fune 19, 1757.—Sailed from Batavia. 

Fuly 22.—Anchored at Hitto Point. 

Fuly 23.—The mandarins from the war-junks came on 
board, and acquainted us that we must on no account go 
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up to Limpo, but to Chusan, according to the orders of the 
Tsongtuc, delivered to the supercargoes of last year’s ship 
on their departure ; where we should hear further. 

Left the ship in the pinnace, and about noon reached 
Chusan, and waited upon the mandarins, who were all 
assembled to receive us. They informed us that we must 
not expect to trade here this year upon the same advan- 
tageous terms as we had done the two last. Same time 
they showed us a Chof which had been addressed by the 
two Zsongtucs of Canton and this province to the Emperor, 
representing the ill consequences of our being allowed to 
come to this place. The substance was: That by the 
duties being much lower here than at Canton, all the ships 
would quit that port, which at present is in a flourishing 
condition; and that as the cargoes with which they returned 
to Europe were chiefly the produce of this part of the 
country, the Emperor lost a considerable revenue, which 
those goods would otherwise bring in if carried overland 
to Canton. The Emperor’s answer was that all his ports 
were open to foreigners; but at the same time ordered, in 
case we persisted to come here, to double the duties both 
on the imports and exports to what was paid at Canton ; 
which if we did not choose to agree to, we might leave the 
place ; and said that he had rather we would confine the 
trade to Canton. 

The mandarins than gave us the particulars of the pre- 
sent duties, as they were sent from Court, and desired our 
immediate answer, whether we would consent to pay them 
or not, that they might transmit it to the Zowya, now at 
Limpo, whose positive orders are not to let us quit this 
place till we have given or refused our consent to pay the 
customs according to the present. regulations. 

We told them we were greatly surprised to find the 
terms of trade so much altered, when we thought every- 
thing had been settled last year; that as to giving an 
immediate answer, we could not, until we had examined 
the particulars which they had delivered to us. 
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When we came home we got the duties read over to 
us; and upon calculating them, found they were about 
double to what we paid last year; but if they are to be 
reckoned in the Canton method, they will amount to more 
than 144 per cent.; which it is probable they will insist 
upon, as they are most of them new people in the custom- 
house. 

Fuly 25.—The mandarins being assembled, desired to 
speak with us. We went accordingly, when they informed 
us that as a whole day had intervened since seeing us last, 
which they imagined was time sufficient for us to have 
examined the conditions of trade delivered to us, they 
should be glad to know to what resolution we had come, 
that they might report it to the Zowya. 

We replied; that we had considered them; but as the 
gentlemen of the two preceding years had transacted their 
affairs with the late Zowya in person, and as the Zowya is 
the officer under whose inspection our present business had 
come, we insisted upon having the same privilege, and re- 
quested that they would represent this as our answer to 
him, which, after two hours’ conference, they consented 
to do. 

Upon talking with some of our merchants here about 
the cause of the great alteration in the customs, they 
informed us’ that it was entirely owing to the mandarins 
and merchants of Canton; that the latter had been at the 
expense of above 20,000 tael to bribe the officers at the 
Imperial Court, to represent things to our disadvantage, 
which, joined to the concurrent requests of the two 
Tsongtucs of Canton and this province, was the cause of 
the edict raising the duties. 

Fuly 26.—In the afternoon received notice that to- 
morrow morning a mandarin will come down-hither from 
the Zowya to speak to us. 

At eight at night received an order from the Chongpzng, 
the head military officer, to go on board our ship immedi- 
ately ; and soon afterwards another order from the ez, 
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the first civil magistrate, not to go, as then the Zowya’s 
anger might be incurred, and his object in sending down a 
mandarin frustrated. In an hour after the Chongping sent 
us word we might stay. The unpolite behaviour of this 
officer we attribute partly to his being unacquainted with 
Europeans, being just arrived; and, ina greater degree, to 
his dependence on the Ysongtuc, whose orders he has to 
distress us as much as lies in his power. 

Fuly 27.—The expected mandarin arrived at Chusan. 
On our waiting on him, he informed us that there would be 
a meeting of the magistrates in the afternoon about our 
affairs, and desired us to attend them. 

On our getting home we found a Chop from the Zowya ; 
representing that, although we had been allowed to trade 
here for these two years past, this port was by no means 
proper for Europe ships, but only for junks; and as the 
Emperor had raised the duties so high, he would advise us 
to go to Canton, where they remained on the same footing 
as formerly. 

Meanwhile Yong-quan, our principal merchant, who 
could not acquire liberty before, came down and reported the 
following circumstances: That as to the behaviour of the 
mandarins here, the 7songtuc only excepted, he believed their 
opposition only outward show, to comply with that officer's 
humour ; and in regard to the customs, provided we would 
give our consent to pay them, they might be afterwards 
mitigated so as not to come much higher than at Canton ; 
that we should get a cheaper cargo here, and a better price 
for our woollen goods. But he added these contradictory 
and distracting assertions—namely, that the Zowya is 
addicted to liquor, which makes access to him difficult ; that 
the people about him had consulted and agreed to distress 
our merchants, and to force us to deal with themselves, and 
therefore, unless we could prevent their scheme, he advised 
us On no account to stay. Same time, he informed us, that 
it had been a bad season for raw silk, and that the fine sort 
was extravagantly dear. 
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Fuly 27.—We went to the assembled mandarins. 
They acquainted us it was the Emperor’s pleasure we should 
trade to Canton, and not to this place ; and although he did 
not choose absolutely to forbid us the port, yet as he had 
raised the duties so very high, it amounted now almost to 
a prohibition ; they therefore advised us to go to Canton. 
We not having yet seen the secretaries of the customs, 
the only people who can explain in what manner the pre- 
sent duties are to be calculated, we did not think proper to 
give a positive answer whether we would pay them or not, 
but told them that though we had been informed last year 
that the duties would be raised this, yet we could not 
possibly imagine they would have been so very high; and 
that now we were come, although it would be greatly to 
our loss to go away again, yet as our trading to this port 
was both disagreeable to the Emperor and to the mandarins 
here, we did not want to force ourselves upon them. We 
therefore desired they would allow us provisions while we 
staid, which would be at least two months before the mon- 
soon would be settled, when we intended to go to one of 
the Company’s settlements to get a loading. 

August 6.—In the evening, to our great surprise, re- 
ceived an order from the Chonugpzng to go on board imme- 
diately, or at farthest to-morrow morning at three o'clock, 
when the tide would change in our favour. We sent to the 
fein, to complain of his having given us assurances of our 
remaining on shore, and that now, contrary to his promises, 
we were ordered off at so unreasonable a time of night. 
He sent us word he was ashamed of the treatment we 
received ; but that it was not in his power to prevent the 
Chongping from doing what he pleased in this particular ; 
yet he would write up to the Zowya that nothing could be 
agreed upon if we were treated in this manner. 

August 7.—At four in the morning left Chusan, and 
went on board the first mandarin’s junk at Hitto Point, and 
informed him, since nothing could be done at Chusan, owing 
to the insolence of the military, we were determined to go 
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up to Chin-hoye, and complain to the magistrates there 
of the treatment we received here. 

This officer despatched a messenger to Chusan to 
announce our intentions, who on his return came on board 
and told us that the civil magistrates were extremely angry 
with the Chongpzng, and had actually written up to the 
Towya to complain of his behaviour, which prevented us 
from bringing our affairs to a conclusion. 

August 9.—Received a Chop from the Zowya, acquaint- 
ing us he was coming down immediately to Chusan, and 
desiring us to be there to meet him. 

Same day went ashore in the pinnace. 

August 11.—The Towya arrived; the //ezu sent us 
word that before we could see the secretaries the Zowya 
required from us a visit of ceremony ; which was fixed for 
next day. 

August 12.—Waited upon the Zowya; the audience 
was confined to expressions of civility. 

About noon, two of the secretaries came to assure us of 
the favourable disposition of the Zowya; telling us that 
since the Zsougtuc had resigned from ill-health (which news 
came four days past), they made no doubt but we should 
settle things as well as could be reasonably expected. 

As these secretaries had been in office ever since our 
opening the trade, and we had found them honest men, 
before entering on business we enquired how far we might 
rely on the assurances of the Zowya. We told them that 
we had heard that he was addicted to drinking, and was 
governed by his favourites and under-officers, who had con- 
certed a scheme to force us to deal with them ; to which we 
were determined not to submit. We must, therefore, 
appeal to their knowledge of the Zowya’s character. They 
answered that the Zowya could drink a great deal, but did not 
intoxicate himself, that he was proud and loved flattery, but 
same time polite, and a man of honour. That he had pub- 
licly declared before he came down that as he would not 
interfere in the European trade himself, so he would punish 
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any of his officers who should attempt it. That his 
favourites are two old men, who were intimates with his 


father, and who in some measure act as tutors to the son ; 
that these two people will chiefly have to do with us on the 
part of the Government, by way of putting a little money 
into their pockets, but these were not the persons who 
desired to trade with us. They (the secretaries) knew three 
or four of the custom-house people, who were merchants, 
that would be glad to transact some of our business ; but it 
would be at our option whether we would permit them or 
not. In regard to these custom-house merchants, we 
answered that they might be people of character, but it 
was impossible for us to have any dealings with them. 

We then inquired the reason of the great alteration in 
the customs ; and if the Emperor had ordered them to be 
doubled of his own accord. The secretaries said it was 
owing to the mandarins and merchants of Canton ; the latter 
had spent above 20,000 tael in getting things represented 
at Court to their advantage, and to our prejudice ; the two 
Tsongtucs of Canton and this province, thus influenced, 
made joint requests for an edict, either to forbid us the port, 
or to raise the duties so as to force us from it. Although 
the Emperor* would not consent to the former, he could not 
refuse the latter to two favourites of such high rank, though 
he unwillingly complied. 

The secretaries added that the Imperial edict did not 
double the duties, but left the amount to the regulation of 
the 7songtuc here, to be confirmed at Court. The 7songtuc 
at first proposed to make them treble what they were at 
Canton ; this the late Zowya opposed, and the new regula- 
tion was modified through his interference. 

All our fears being now over, and having no objections 
remaining except to the duties, we sat down with the secre- 
taries to try if they could not be put upon such a footing as 
would justify us to our honourable employers if we consented 


to stay. 


* The emperor was Keen Lung. 
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In looking over the custom-house book of rates, we 
found there were ¢hrvee sorts of China-ware ; ¢wo of Bohea 
tea; and ¢wo of raw silk ; and that the inferior pay a lower 
duty. 

We therefore pitched upon the following calculation as 
the most advantageous for our interests that the secretaries 
dared to present to the Zowya, or to which his consent 
could be expected, namely :— 


Ta. -m:* “¢ 
All Blue and White China-ware to be reckoned as 
the second sort, which will pay per pecul about... o 6 o 
All Green Teas as Fine Teas sini — — £693 
All Bohea Teas to balance at whe ~ © 5 «(5ifs 
Souchong, Congou, and Pekoe, as fine r‘o 8 
Raw Silk yfyths as fine one with another ... 15 I 23% 


4 
7 ths as coarse 


That 20 per cent should be cut off all goods, exclusive 
of the teas, on the valuation duty, as well as on the stated 
duties. And to take away the 13 per cent. to make up the 
difference of our weights, which are so much lighter than 
theirs, upon payment of our silver. 

That 40 per cent. be deducted from the imports, both in 
weight and measure. That the ship and all goods be 
measured by the Canton covid, which is near three inches 
longer than the one they use at Chusan. 

So that the Europe goods will come out near the same 
as at Canton, as will indeed the return cargo. 

The only new imposition which we could not alter, was 
the present of 1,950 tael; ordered to be levied here this 
year as well as at Canton; of which the principal part goes 
to the Emperor. 

We intimated to the secretaries that this offered com- 
promise was to the full extent we could go for the object 
of not entirely losing the voyage and the season, having 
brought a cargo suited to the port. They endeavoured to 
persuade us not to leave it without completing the ship’s 
investments, if all our proposed reductions could not be 
effected ; saying it would not be making a precedent which 
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there was no probability of getting over; witness what the 
duties were formerly at Canton. 

At nine in the evening, the secretaries left us to 
make their report to the Zowya. About eleven they 
returned and informed us that he had consented to every- 
thing relating to the exports. Asto the deduction of 4o per 
cent. from the imports, he did not give them positive answer ; 
but they doubted not that we might gain his consent to this 
at a private audience. The 7owya said he must consult the 
Fooyeen, whose acquiescence was also necessary; but he 
knew that the latter was desirous of our trading here. 

They added that the Zowya was uneasy at the ship’s 
lying at Hitto Point, lest she should be damaged in a 
tyfoon ; he therefore sent his compliments to us, desiring 
that we would give orders to the captain to bring her into 
Chusan, to which we consented. 

August 13.—Waited upon the Zowya. He was com- 
plaisant ; promised to send a despatch to the Fooyeen for 
his answer, and assured us that, in case we stayed, there 
should be no alteration, except in the duties, from the terms 
of last year. 

On his mentioning that other things should remain on 
the footing of last year, we represented that since the duties 
were raised higher than at Canton, we thought it unreason- 
able that the dishonourable condition of requiring us to 
deliver up half our great guns should continue. He replied 
that to make this concession was out of his province, but he 
would write to the Fooyeen about it. 

August 14.—News came that the old 7songtuc was dead. 

August 15.—Despatched a letter to Canton to Super- 
cargoes Liell and Lockwood, communicating the great rise 
in the duties at Chusan since last year, and inquiring the 
price of raw silk at Canton. Woollen goods bear a good 
price at Chusan. 

August 17.—The Onslow came into Chusan Harbour ; 
the Zowya went on board to see the ship and muster the 
people. 
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August 24.—Waited on the Zowya, who informed us 
that he had received the Fooyeen's orders concerning our 
affairs—who had agreed to the regulations of the duties on 
the exports, and that none of the arms or great guns 
belonging to the ship should be taken out. The Zowya 
therefore proposed to begin unloading the ship to-morrow, 
saying he expected we should have no objection to stay, as 
so much favour had been shown to us in making things 
easy. 

We replied that we were contented with the regulation 
of the exports for the present year, considering the orders 
from the Court at Pekin, but hoped the duties on the imports 
would be lessened by cutting from the valuation 20 per 
cent. more than was deducted last year, making 40 per cent. 

He told us that he had gone to the extent of his power 
to serve us; that 20 per cent. was already taken off, which 
was not done at Canton ; and urged us to be satisfied with 
the concessions already made to us for the present year at 
least, and begin our business. We took leave without 
giving him a final answer, disappointed and mortified in 





}regard to the imports. Sent for Yong-quan, and inquired 
,if there was any hope of getting part of this extraordinary 
imposition taken off. He said as the Fooyeen had consented 


to every article but this, he feared there could be no farther 
remission this year. 

We then asked Yong-quan what he would give for our 
woollen goods, and he offered : 





For the first sort of cloth :—1 tael per covsd=2 tael 5 mas per yard. 
For the second sort :—7 mas 5c. per covid=1 tael 8-7-5, per yard. 
For the third sort :—5 mas per covid=1 tael 2-5 per yard. 

For long ells :—g tael 5 mas per piece. 


We then calculated the profits at the duties at present 
demanded, and found they will yield above 25 per cent. 
| August 24.—At a consultation, recapitulating the cir- 
cumstances above detailed, and particularly inferring that, 
\as the old Zsongtuc, who had been the firm partisan of the 
/Canton people, was now dead (whose support and inter- 
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ference had cost them so much money), there was little 
probability of any farther disturbance from them; thinking 
there was a fair prospect of having the duties soon placed 
upon an equitable footing, and not feeling authorized to take 
upon themselves so important a step as giving up the trade 
at Chusan while the Company are desirous of continuing it ; 
when, by the reduced scale of valuation for the augmented 
duties, the whole difference of the charges here and at 
Canton will not exceed 2,000 tael—Supercargoes Blount 
and Flint resolve to comply with the demands made by the 
mandarins at Chusan this year, and take an investment for 
the Oxslow there. 

August 24.—-Waited upon the Zowya again in the after- 
noon. After a fruitless appeal to him to obtain a farther 
reduction in calculating the duties on the imports, we said, 
as we were here, and going elsewhere for a cargo would 
be attended with a great loss, we were obliged to comply 
with the Chinese Government’s present demand ; but that 
the Company could not continue the trade at Chusan with 
such unreasonable duties, and, without hopes of a speedy 
change in their favour, they must quit the port. 

We then stipulated for a free trade, and not to have any 
dealings with the mandarins or their officers. The ZJowya 
assured us that only such persons as we made choice of 
should interfere in our business ; that he would give orders 
to make things as little troublesome as possible ; and that 
our wines and factory stores should pay no duties. 

1758, January 17.— [The interval between this and the 
last date, August 24, nearly five months, seems to have 
passed smoothly, as the official extract from the Dzary con- 
tains no entry either political or commercial. ] 

Fanuary 17.—All the mandarins from Chusan came on 
board this morning, and informed us ¢hat we must not 
attempt to come here next year ; and said, if we did come, the 
Tsongtuc had given them positive orders not to receive us, and 
not even to represent above |i.e., to the superior Viceroy the 
arrival of any ships at all. 
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This we think a very bold and extraordinary step in the 
Tsongtuc, but certainly decisive in putting an end to our 
trade here, as the Emperor would be ignorant of the arrival 
of any of our ships, and think we had dropped the trade of 
our own accord. 

[ Fanuary 20.—Sailed from Chusan.] 

Fanuary 30.—Anchored off Macao. Messrs. Blount 
and Flint, supercargoes of the Onslow, wrote a letter to 
Messrs. Liell, Lockwood, and Revil, of the Company’s 
Council for China, resident at Canton, to the following 
effect : 

The Oxs/low is safely arrived at Macao, where we intend 
leaving Messrs. Flint and Bevan. We did not leave Limpo 
till the 7th instant [ January, 1758], and did not sail from 
Chusan till the 20th. As the Ozslow’s route is the same 
with the homeward-bound ships from Canton, Supercargo 
Blount and Captain Hinde will be glad to keep them com- 
pany. Inquire what time they will be despatched. 

[Macao] 1758, February 11.—The “zen of Hienshan 
came down this morning, by order from the Zsougtuc of 
Canton, to inform us that the port of Limpo was absolutely 
shut to all foreigners, and that they must confine the trade to 
Canton. Therefore desired we would give a written obliga- 
tion that we would not make any attempt to go there this 
year, which we refused; upon which he gave us a copy of 
the order, and went up again. 

February 16.—The Quan Mun, Fore of Causa Branco, 
arrived from Canton with the same Chof and request as the 
Hiten on the 11th. Which we again refused to comply 
with ; upon which he desired, in case both of us would not 
sign it, that Mr. Flint only would give an obligation that 
he would not make any attempt to go to Limpo this year. 
We represented to him the unreasonableness of such a 
request, and that it was impossible for Mr. Flint to comply 
with it. The Fore then demanded under whose protection 
Mr. Flint put himself, whether under the Chinese or Por- 
tuguese ; we told him, the latter. He said then that we 
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must procure a certificate under the hand of the Procuradore 
that Mr. Flint had leave of the city to remain. Our answer 
was that he had the Governor’s, which was all that was 
customary. He replied that that was not sufficient, and 
that Mr. Flint could not stay at Macao without a Chop 
either from the Zsongtuc or the city. In the evening the 
Fore went away, after the city had given him an obligation 
wn writing that they would neither send nor lend any vessel to 
go to Limpo. 

[The extracts from the Font Diary of Messrs. Blount 
and Flint end with the preceding. The next is taken from 
a Canton Diary. | 

August 7, 1758.—Messrs. Palmer, Burrow, and Wood, 
of Council for the Company at Canton, received a letter 
from Mr. Flint, dated Macao, August 3, to the following 
effect :— 

As the affairs of the port of Limpo have turned out so 
contrary to the Company’s expectations, Mr. Flint transmits 
for the perusal of the Council at Canton the Ovs/ow's 
Diary, the letter for the supercargoes of the next ship sent 
out contingently for Limpo, and what advices Flint had 
received from correspondents at Limpo since he had 
been at Macao. 

The second paragraph says : 


“T think it can never be for the Company’s interest to pay double 
duties and charges to what they do at Canton, as it was intended last year 
by order from the Emperor ; but as the ship was got to Limpo we were in 
a manner obliged to compromise it with the Custom-house rather than 
give up the port. But we were given to understand, upon our leaving 
Limpo, that we must not expect such a compromise again, and might 
expect to be turned away if we came. And our enemy, the Zsougtuc, did 
say, that if we will not give up the port by fair means he will make us by 
foul, for we should not be allowed any provisions, nor a man to come near 
the ship.” 


Flint then desires the opinion and orders of the Council 
at Canton as to how he shall act for the Company’s interest. 
Abstract memorial [by the Provincial Tribunal] sent to 
the Emperor in relation to the trade at Limpo in Tche 
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Kien. Dated on the 13th of the 12th moon in the 22nd 
year of Kien Long. [About September 8, 1757. | 


“On the 8th of the 12th moon of the 22nd year of Kien Long we 
received the opinion of the Interior Tribunal in virtue of your Majesty’s 
order on the roth of the 11th moon, announcing that Yang-Ing-Kew, the 
Tsongtuc of Fokien and Tche Kien, in a memorial has demanded that a 
tariff should be settled for the custom and measurage paid by foreign 
vessels in the province of Tche Kien; demanding also that the other 
Interior Tribunal for managing the Customs should give its opinion upon 
this affair. The answer has been that the tribunal to which this affair 
properly belongs should deliberate thereon and give its opinion. 

“If the first memorial be conformable to truth it is not necessary to 
come to any new deliberation. The Customs of Tche Kien have already 
been increased: it was not merely with an intent to raise the duties, but 
that the foreign merchants, not finding those advantages they expected, 
might determine of their own accord to return to Canton again. But this 
was not yet a positive prohibition, the merchandizes at Tche Kien are 
cheaper than those at Canton.” 


The memorial then states that it is more easy to secure 
the payment of the duties at Canton; that that province 
is narrow, and most of the inhabitants live by foreign 
commerce ; and that the route to Limpo is hazardous ; all 
which makes it more convenient to carry on the trade at 
Canton. 


“This year [1757] another vessel is come to Limpo; it will be neces- 
sary to make severe prohibitions and to send her back again, which it is 
not difficult to do. It is also necessary to send orders to Yang-Ing-Kew 
( Zsongtuc of these provinces) to give proper notice to the foreign merchants ; 
he was formerly the Zsong¢uc of Canton, and same time had the inspection of 
the Customs. You all know [said he] that this transfer to a different 
Government makes no difference in the administration. But Tche Kien 
is not the province where heretofore foreign vessels traded ; henceforward 
it is only permitted them to go to Canton; this order must be communi- 
cated to the Zsongtuc of that province, that he may inform foreign merchants 
that they are forbidden to return any more to Tche Kien; this will be 
advantageous to the people and Customs of Canton, and the province of 
Tche Kien will remain more quiet. If foreign vessels should come thither 
every year, not only the foreign Hongin (te. Mr. Flint and his consorts) 
leave a better port for a worse, but it will infallibly happen that the Hong- 
brokers will commit all sorts of knaveries. It is necessary to inquire if 
they build Hongs (factories) for foreigners, or erect churches, or any such 
improper things. In fine, to prevent all this, it is necessary to forbid the 
foreigners coming to Limpo. 

“‘ Let these orders be communicated to Ly-chi Kien that he may conform 
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thereto, and make it known to the foreign merchants of all nations that it 
is at Canton and Whampo where they must go, and that it is only by stress 
of weather that they come to Limpo; their commerce must be carried on 
at Canton and Whampo. There mandarins and soldiers are stationed to 
make the necessary examinations. If many foreign vessels should come 
to Tche Kien the inhabitants of the country will be exposed to many 
inconveniences. The orders of the Emperor are very clear and absolute, 
that the foreign trade must be carried on at Canton. The Zowya of 
Limpo hath published these orders. 

“Limpo is notthe place where in times past foreign commerce was carried 
on, and therefore for a long time past the foreigners have been permitted 
to go only to Canton. 

“The Chinese merchants go to Batavia and the ports adjacent, but are 
not permitted to go elsewhere ; since then foreigners are permitted to trade 
in China, they must go the next year as usual to Canton, but if they per- 
sist in coming to Tche Kien, they will find new regulations ; the measurage 
of their ships, their treasure, etc., all will be new regulated: on a comparison 
of the Customs of the East and West, [meaning Chusan and Canton] 
everything will be higher rated. 

“Formany years last past Hongin (Mr. Flint) has goneand come to Canton: 
he understands the Chinese language, and knows very well the measurage 
and duties of vessels to the westward. When I was Zsongtuc of Canton 
I saw him often: I have now orderedhim not to come the ensuing year to 
Limpo. Thus henceforward it is permitted to foreign vessels to trade only 
to Canton. 

“In the first year of the present emperor, Hongin (Mr. Reid), with 
Tchiopie, captain of an English vessel (meaning Rigby), came to Limpo ; 
the mandarins of the place, not daring to let them stay, ordered them to go to 
Canton. If in future any foreign vessels should come to Tche Kien, it is 
necessary that the Mandarins of Letters and of War should act with con- 
formity to what was done in the first year of the present emperor, and 
order them to go to Canton, as it appears the voyage from Tche Kien 
to Canton is not difficult, and the foreign merchant can thereby receive no 
damage. 

“When I was at Limpo the foreign Hongin was ordered not to stay there 
longer than the roth of the r1th moon, and then to go away. When I 
left Hang-Tchew, the Zowya gave me information that Vou Lun (meaning 
Mr. Blount), first supercargo, was fallen sick, and that as soon as he was re- 
covered they should return to their own country. There is not as yet any 
further advice, but all will be done for the best. In future it will be 
permitted that foreign ships go only to Canton to transact their business, 
and can come no more to Limpo. 

“Thus I have conformed to the intentions of your Majesty, and have 
communicated these orders to the acting Zsongtuc of Canton and Quansi, 
to the intent that he may inform the foreigners thereof ; and also I have com- 
municated the same toallthe Mandarins of Lettersand Arms at Limpo and 
Tinghai. The foreigners who come to Limpo purchased their silks of 
the merchants at Hou-Tchu, and their teas of the merchants of Fokien. 

“Having consulted with your vassal the Viceroy Yang, I have ordered 
all the mandarins strictly to examine, on the return of any ships, if they 
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have built any Hongs for foreign commerce, or erected any temples, or any- 
thing of the like bad nature. 

“T present this memorial with respect, and to give the necessary advices, 
and at the same time to request the instructions of your Majesty. 


Instructions by the Court to the Council for China, 
December 23, 1757. 

Paragraphs 1 and 109.—The mode of conducting the 
Company’s affairs in China by separate sets of Supercargoes 
for each ship having been found both disadvantageous and 
inconvenient, the Court united in one commission all the 
supercargoes sent out to China this year, to have authority 
over all the ships ; and constituted them one Council. The 
rank which each would have held, if acting in sets fora 
separate ship were preserved; that is to say, there were 
four chiefs in the united Council, ranking as first, second, 
third and fourth chief; four seconds, and four thirds. 
The commission of £5 per cent. then allowed for manag- 
ing the business of the season, was apportioned among 
the twelve, namely :— 


a @ 
To the Senior Chief ove ove «. Ir 8 percent. 
To the other three one one << 2 8 & «@ 
To each of the seconds ... ne Seaton sale yim 5s 
To the first three of the thirds ... Se OO a 
To the twelfth and last... ane - Be ae & 


Paragraphs 1 and 130.—After the affairs of the season 
were transacted, five of the twelve supercargoes, namely, 
the junior chief and two from the second and third grades, 
were to remain at Canton to provide investments for the 
ships of next season. 

Paragraphs 18, 19, 20.—The Court being informed of 
the success which their renewed efforts had obtained for 
two seasons at Limpo, and relying that the Oxzs/ow (which 
was to arrive there in 1757) will have been as well received, 
had resolved to pursue that trade as one sufficiently estab- 
lished ; and now despatch the Przuce Henry to that port, 
with a cargo value £31,655 9s. 9d. This ship was con- 
signed to the General Council for China, but the manage- 
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ment of affairs at Limpo is committed especially to Messrs. 
Mandeville, Mackenzie, and Flint, as a branch of the United 
Commission. The two first go out on the ship, which is to 
call at Batavia for Mr. Flint, and then proceed direct for 
Limpo. 

Paragraph 59.—After repeating the prohibition not to 
deliver up the rudder, or sails, nor such a quantity of guns 
or ammunition as would expose the ship to hazard, the 
Court cite from the Dzary of the Greffix (in 1756), that the 
then 7songtuc remained so far averse from the Company's 
trading at Limpo, that the G7zfin’s supercargoes were 
obliged to compromise the affair of the arms, as had been 
done the year before, by delivering up half. The Court 
trusted that this unreasonable prejudice might be cvercome, 
“and the Company in this respect be put on the same foot- 
ing as at Canton.” 

Paragraphs 64 and 127.—Citing a representation made 
by the supercargoes of the Gvzffin, that a residence at 
Limpo, while the ship remained at Chusan, had been found 
inconvenient, and that it was desirable to have the factory 
likewise at the latter. place, provided the Zowya could be 
induced to remove ‘thither, or that the supercargoes could 
obtain the privilege of going up to Limpo whenever they 
pleased ; the Court give to the supercargoes of the Prznce 
Henry a guarded discretion to consider the matter, and act 
as shall be eligible. 

Paragraphs 65, 67, and 116.—The danger and incon- 
venience of the Limpo ships having to call annually at 
Batavia for Mr. Flint is deemed so great, that the super- 
cargoes are to apply to the Chinese Government for per- 
mission for him and Thomas Bevin (a youth previously 
sent to China to acquire a knowledge of the language and 
customs of the people) to remain constantly at Limpo or 
Chusan. Should this be conceded, it would be highly 
beneficial if they might be allowed to visit Nankin and the 
adjacent country to extend their knowledge of the trade 
in general, and especially in the article of silk. Messrs 
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Mandeville and Mackenzie were to return home on the 
Prince Henry. 

Paragraphs 66 and 125.—Mr. Flint having engaged to 
provide some very large glasses for the Emperor, to be 
delivered at Limpo in the year 1759, in return for the 
valuable service which a Chinese gentleman promised to 
render—namely, to obtain him permission to remain in the 
country in the year 1758—the Court intimated that the ~ 
glasses could not be “ provided” of the size proposed, but 
the Emperor’s agents may be assured that the largest 
attainable shall be sent by the ships of next season. 

Paragraph 128.—On the representation of supercargoes 
from Limpo, recently come home, that a handsome ac- 
knowledgment is merited by the gentleman who was Zowya 
at Limpo in the years 1755 and 1756 for his good services 
in the Company’s affairs; the Court sent out a diamond 
ring, value one hundred guineas; which Mr. Flint is to 
deliver to the then Zowya in the Company's name. 

List of investment for the Przxce Henry at Limpo :— 

The investments comprise China-ware, tea, and raw 
silk ; but as the Prince Henry could not ‘pursue' her voyage 
to Limpo after the prohibitisr of the Emperor camé to’ be 
known to her supercargoes, it were useless to extract the 
quantities. 

Notice in extract of letter [from the Council for China 
at Canton] to the supercargoes destined for the Port of 
Limpo, dated February 15, 1759 :-— 

The Prince Henry did not proceed to Limpo, from a 
certainty of being obliged to return to Canton should it have 
been attempted; and upon a supposition that her going 
there at an inauspicious time might prevent our again 
attempting that trade when the favourable circumstance of a 
new 7sougtuc being appointed there might bring it about. 

Instructions by the Court to supercargoes taking pas- 
sage from England on the Zagecote and Chesterfield, and 
already in China, dated January 10, 1759, contain the 
following : 
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Paragraphs 1 and 118.—The Court constitute the ten 
supercargoes named a joint Council for managing their 
affairs in China. The members are divided into three 
grades, with apportioned commission on the investments, 
The detail is omitted in this abstract, as more properly 
belonging to a narrative of the rise and progress of the 
trade to Canton. 

Mr. James Flint, who had been employed several years 
at Limpo, to be fifth second in the Superior Council. 

Paragraphs 19, 47, 48, 49, 52 and 58.—The Court had 
received information of the difficulties which the super- 
cargoes of the Oxslow, Messrs. Blount and Flint, un- 
expectedly met in the last voyage to Chusan from the 
superior Government at Limpo; followed by the an- 
nouncement, on their departure, that the Zsongtuc would 
not admit another ship to have a cargo, should the 
Company send one. 

Reflecting the intelligence—first, that this opposition 
owed its origin to the mandarins and merchants of Canton, 
who, hada, vivid interest in preventing European ships 
from going to any ether part of China ; and, secondly, that 
the recent appointment of the former 7songtuc of Canton to 
the same office over the province which comprehends Limpo 
would extend this mandarin’s power and influence, and give 
him a direct opportunity to exercise both in favouring the 
trade of Canton and defeating the Company’s persevering 
efforts for admittance to Limpo and Chusan — the Court 
observe all these adverse circumstances had diminished 
the long-indulged hope of establishing a trade at Limpo. 
Nevertheless, adverting to the success which their super- 
cargoes for two connected seasons (namely, 1755 and 1756) 
had obtained there in effecting investments, the Company 
will not be discouraged from renewing the enterprize of 
acquiring an authorized trade to that part of China so long 
as a distant hope remains that the existing obstructions 
may be overcome by application to the superior Govern- 
ment. 
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n With this view, the Court conditionally consign to Limpo 
ir or Chusan two ships, namely, the Zdgecote, with a cargo 
e 2 value £26,833 3s. and the Chesterfield, invoiced at 
s. 426,687 1s. 11d.; and appoint the following persons as a 
ly branch of the General Council, to conduct the Company’s 
1e 4 affairsat Limpo—namely, Thomas Fitzhugh, James Flint, 
and Benjamin Torin. 

rs The Court urge both the Council at Canton and the 
supercargoes nominated for the undertaking to continue 
id the trade to Limpo, if it be possible ; provided equally good 
r- } terms can be obtained as at Canton. 


n- The glasses of uncommon dimensions which Mr. Flint 
ie had engaged to provide as a present to the Emperor, to 
n- | reach His Majesty by the medium of a Chinese gentleman 


ld who had filled a high office, were now sent ; and the Court 
1e | entertained hopes that the supercargoes would find the 
acceptance of this present operate auspiciously on their 
yn |} application, so as to gain admission for one or both ships to 
n, | trade at Limpo on advantageous terms. 

Ds Paragraphs 19, 20, and 21.—Messrs. Fitzhugh and 
at Torin go out as passengers on the Zdgecote and the Chester- 
to | jeld, which are to touch at Batavia. If there joined by 
0 Mr. Flint, these three are to consult the latest advices from 
ve | Limpo, and weighing the chances of success, at their 
re } discretion proceed direct thither, or order the vessels to 
1g | Macao. If they do not meet Mr. Flint at Batavia, the 
rt ships are to touch at Macao; in which case the question of 
>q f pursuing the voyage to Limpo was to be decided by the 


0. whole Council for China ; who, as circumstances may dictate, 
- | are to send one or both ships on to that port, or relinquish 
6) } the trade thither for the present. 

ry The Council for China at Canton to the supercargoes 


of | [touching at Batavia] destined for the Port of Limpo 
1g wrote under date February 15, 1759. 

ns We give you our latest intelligence from Limpo for your 
n- | better government. That there is a prohibition laid against 
your going to that port, you must already know from the 
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accounts carried home by Mr. Blount. Since that time we 
have had certain information of the Hong built there being 
destroyed ; the HYougist, and every other person employed 
by the Company, ordered to quit the place ; and a positive 
mandate published enjoining the chief magistrates not to 
suffer, on any pretext, a European ship to stay at Chusan, 
nor even supply the crew with common necessaries after so 
long a voyage, but oblige them forthwith to leave the port. 
This strict order has been given by the new 7sonugtuc of 
that province, (who went from hence) undoubtedly at the 
instigation of the merchants of Canton. He is lately gone 
up to Court. Should he not return to the Viceroyalty of 
the province of Che-keang, there will be an opening to 
introduce the trade again. We therefore recommend that 
you stop at Macao, where you may receive every requisite 
intelligence from us, and whence Mr. Flint will accompany 
you, if there be the least probability of succeeding. 

Notice of a letter not extant, occurring in extract of a 
letter from the Superior Council at Canton, dated December 
29, 1759. 

[About the beginning of August] Messrs. Lockwood, 
Francis Wood, and Flint [detached on a special affair to 
Macao] wrote the Secret Committee that they had pur- 
chased of Captain Wilson, of the Pz, a small snow, which 
he had brought with him to lead through the unknown and 
intricate passage he came. The China supercargoes 
designed her for two purposes [namely, to convey Mr. 
Flint to Limpo; and, if necessary, to the Port of Pekin. 
Diary next cited |. 

Narrative in extracts from Canton diary and consulta- 
tions. The Council for China, at Canton, wrote as follows 
in a letter to Mr. Francis Wood, at Macao :— 

“We (Messrs. Lockwood, Devisme, and Thomas) this 
day visited the Zsongtuc of Canton by his own appointment; 
when he told us that he was extremely displeased at Mr. 
Flint’s going to Limpo, and that he positively forbade his 
return to Canton.” 
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Note.—It appears from subsequent entries that Mr. 
Flint went alone in a snow from Macao for Limpo, as a 
precursor to the ships expected from England consigned to 
Chusan ; and that, besides negotiating for the renewal of 
trade there, he had to effect the transmission to the 
Emperor's Court of a complaint on the part of the Com- 
pany’s factory at Canton, against the HYoffo of that place. 

The Canton letter of August 12th proceeds to state, 
that the Zsongtuc declared to the Council for China that he 
had permitted Mr. Flint to stay at Macao only until the 
departure of the ships for Europe, expecting him to embark 
in one of them. “We urged, it had been impossible for us 
to send him away, he being obliged to follow the Company’s 
orders, which were for his going to Limpo; and all we could 
do was to acquaint our honourable employers of the unex- 
pected opposition, and wait their answer. This he said we 
might do, but insisted on Mr. Flint’s not returning hither ; 
that if he did, the Government of Canton would positively 
show their resentment to him. Notwithstanding we offered 
several arguments for his provisional stay, the Zsong¢uc 
continued resolute in requiring that Mr. Flint should pro- 
ceed for England this season. 

“He said the two ships gone for Limpo must return 
hither, as the Emperor’s orders must be complied with, 
and they will not be permitted to trade there.” 

Note.—Both parties in this conference speak as if the 
ships had proceeded direct from Batavia for Chusan ; but 
ten days after this date they arrived off Macao, to have 
their conditional consignment to Limpo decided by the 
latest information.— Letter to the Company, cited below. 

The Superior Council at Canton then communicate their 
own opinion to the supercargoes waiting and expected at 
Macao; as conclusive against sending on both ships: 
fearing that the obstacles to success cannot be surmounted, 
they consider one ship sufficient to make the trial ; and they 
remind Mr. Wood that by the Company's contingent 
instructions if Messrs. Fitzhugh, Wood, and Torin deter- 
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mine to proceed for Chusan with one ship, the Chesterfield 
is that appointed. 

The Council for China at Canton, to the Company, 
dated December, 29, 1759: * 


THE “ CHESTERFIELD’S” VOYAGE TO CHUSAN. * 


“On August 22, 1759 the Zdgecote and the Chesterfield arrived off Macao. 
Messrs. Fitzhugh and Torin proceeded in the latter to Chusan: where they 
waited until October 26th, in expectation of the snow from Tienting [in 
which was Mr. Flint] joining them. At length, finding nothing could per- 
suade the mandarins to permit their contracting for a cargo at Limpo, the 
supercargoes departed thence ; and on November 6, 1759, the Chesterfield 
returned to Canton.” 


This was the final experiment; and the Council for 
China conclude their notice of it with this observation: 
“We are much afraid nothing but an express order from 
the Emperor can open that port to Europeans.” 


Mr. Fuint’s MIssIon. 


[About the beginning of August, 1759] Mr. Flint proceeded in a snow 
to open a negotiation with the Viceregal Government of Limpo. On his 
arrival at Limpo he was told he must not stay there: nor should he even 
have common necessaries ; and that no trade in future should ever be 
suffered to be carried on with Europeans at that port. He did with diffi. 
culty persuade them to receive our Chop (that of the Company’s Council 
for China), representing the grievances which we then laboured under at 
Canton ; when he was forced away, even to return (had he gone to Canton 
as the mandarins of Chusan intended) against the Monsoon. Instead of 
returning, he however proceeded to Tienting, the Port of Pekin, distant 
about three days’ journey from that city. Here, by some money properly 
placed, the petition in Chinese was so publicly shown, that it soon came to 
the Emperor’s knowledge, and was carried to Court. The Emperor imme- 
diately ordered a Great Man, or Zayjen, to proceed for Canton; Mr. Flint 
was ordered to join him upon the road, and attend him down by land. 
Meanwhile the Emperor sent an express to the Choncoon of Fokien, com- 
manding him to come directly hither ; on his arrival to suspend the Hofpo 
of Canton (which was done) ; afterwards to wait until the deputed Zuyjen 
from Pekin with Mr. Flint arrived; and then these two magistrates, with 
the Zsongtu of this province, to sit in judgment on the said Hoppa, ex- 
amining as well the native merchants, as Mr. Flint and several other 
European factors, in proof of the accusations. 





* This letter contains besides a retrospect to occurrences long previous 
giving some of the dates, and leaving others to be collected from the cor 
respondence then extant. 
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“Mr. Flint remained in the city, namely, Canton, ten days; at the 
expiration of which time he was examined, then was told our accusations 
were proved to be true, and same day came to our factory. Four days 
after this the Zayjens received the Europeans of every nation: the French 
delivered a petition in Chinese ; and each of the other nations one, in their 
own language, to the same purpose as ours. These great men repeated to us 
what they had before said to Mr. Flint ; they told us the Hopfo was deposed, 
and another would soon be appointed from Court. 

“The following impositions were immediately taken off, namely : 

“The 3 per cent. on all sycee money paid into the Hopfo’s house for 
duties, which was laid on under pretence of making up the deficiency of 
the Canton weights compared with those of Pekin. 

“The increase of duties from Fosham to this place. 

“The charge of coming from or going to Macao, which had risen to 
above 50 dollars. 

“The presents to the oppo houses on the ship’s going away, and what 
was forced to be given by the linguist and compradores for liberty to attend 
us, and every other imposition, except the 1,950 and 6 per cent.; these go 
to the Emperor. We are of opinion these would be remitted, was it pos- 
sible to get them properly represented, as the Emperor is disposed to 
favour us. 

“We (the Council at Canton) are under great apprehensions that the 
vessel we sent up is lost. We have news that after Mr. Flint had landed 
from her she sailed from Tienting in August or September, but have since 
heard nothing of her. 

“A short time after these favourable appearances, namely, on December 
6, 1759, the Zsongtuc desired to see Mr. Flint, to let us know the Emperor’s 
orders relating to our affairs. We (the Council for China) desired to goin to 
the city with him, which was permitted. On our reaching the Zsongtuc’s 
palace, the Chinese merchants who acted as messengers and attendants 
proposed our going in one at a time: we told them, as Mr. Flint had been 
summoned on the Company’s affairs, we must all be present. After some 
altercation we imagined it to be agreed that we should go in company. 
Upon hearing Mr. Flint called, we proceeded together: we were received 
by a mandarin at the first gate, and advanced through two courts, with 
seeming complaisance from the officers in waiting. On our coming to the 
gate of the inner court of the palace our swords were forced from us ; we 
then were hurried on (even forced) into the Zsomgtuc’s presence, and there, 
in endeavouring to compel us to pay homage after their custom, they at 
last threw us down ; when the Zsongtuc, seeing us resolute and determined 
not to submit to their base humiliations, ordered his people to desist. He 
then gave command for Mr. Flint to advance toward him ; pointed to an 
edict, which he said was from the Emperor, for Mr. Flint’s banishment to 
Macao for three years, and then to England, never more to come into this 
country: this, the Zsongtuc said, was to be inflicted on him for his going to 
Limpo when it was his Imperial Majesty’s positive order that no ships 
should go thither. He further announced that the man who confessed to 
have written the petition in Chinese which Mr. Flint carried with him 
thither, and also delivered at Zienting, was to be beheaded this day for 
treacherously encouraging us to take this step. The Zsongéuc, notwithstanding, 
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told us that our complaint against the A/opfo was true ; that the Emperor 
was pleased with it; and that the Hoffo was proved to be a very bad 
man. 

“On December oth, the French, Danes, Swedes, and Dutch met at the 
English factory, where we agreed,* one and all, to inform the Chinese mer- 
chants who were present that all these nations protested as one against the 
Tsongtuc for his behaviour to the English Council on the 6th instant ; 
that we should acquaint our different Companies of his unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings, in order that a mode might be devised to make it known to His 
Imperial Majesty, who we are convinced will avenge the affront put upon 
us, as he is disposed to favour us. 

‘*We hear that Mr. Flint is in close confinement within a league of 
Macao ; but the Chinese authorities will not permit letters to pass between 
us.” 


Instructions by the Court to the Council for China, 
December 7, 1759. 

Paragraph 4 and 18.—Having received a letter from 
Mr. Flint, stating the causes which had impeded the 
trade at Limpo, and giving his opinion that on the present 
Tsongtuc going out of office (the appointment being for 
three years) all obstacles would be removed—the Court 
forbear to station any ship this season for Limpo, or to give 
any directions concerning the prosecution of the attempt, 
leaving that to the discretion of the Council at Canton ; 
who may, if they see fit, consign one of the China ships to 
that port. 

Letter from the Secret Committee to Messrs. Lockwood, 
Fitzhugh, Blount, Kinnersley, and Wood, at Canton. 
Dated March 5, 1760. 

The advices from China received by the P2¢t, which ar- 
rived at Kinsale on February 23rd, giving “ reason to believe 
the trade to Limpo is again opened,” the Secret Committee 
appraise the Council for China, that though no ship had 
been appointed for Chusan this season, yet the commanders 
of all the China ships were ordered to stop at Macao, “on 
purpose” that the Council at Canton may fix on any one or 
two if necessary, of such ships to be consigned to Limpo. 


* ‘This united action and unanimity of opinion are rendered more re- 
markable by the fact that the Seven Years’ War was then at its height in 
Europe and also in India. 
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Letter from Mr. Flint, a prisoner near Macao, to Messrs. 
Lockwood, &c., Council at Canton, March 23, 1760. 


“‘ GENTLEMEN,—As it is now three months since our parting, I hope you 
have recovered from the fright of that day ; but for my part, I have not had 
one hour’s rest with the thoughts of these fellows, and being shut up in four 
small rooms, with bars before the doors and windows so much like a cage, 
and locked up at nights, with the beating of four or five gongs and bamboos 
from seven at night until six in the morning, and two men sleeping in the 
room for fear I should make away with myself. 

“The mandarin is very civil, gives me great comfort by encouraging a 
hope of my getting out by the latter end of the year. He made a repre- 
sentation in my favour to all the great men ; and the Zsongtuc’s answer was 
very civil. A few days ago the Act of Grace for the benefit of prisoners 
came down, and a mandarin has made a general represention for me to 
take the benefit of it, as I am within the Act. As he has desired me to 
lend him eight hundred tael, I would have you give it him; but it must be 
kept a secret, for if anybody should know of it he would be turned out of 
his place ; you may pay it to the bearer, he has been very good to me ; he 
does not understand any English ; you will get it ready for him, put up in 
small parcels, to take away as soon as he comes ; he will come the next day 
for it; and you must send your China servant out of the way, that he may 
not see him.” 


The last paragraph states that Mr. Flint had sent 
a few days before, by a Chinese named Atchan, for 150 
dollars to hire a cook, and buy his own provisions. Atchar 
made much difficulty of undertaking the message, and 
would have been confined twelve days in the guard-room 
for doing it, had not Mr. Flint interceded for him with the 
mandarin desiring the above specified loan. 

Instructions by the Court to the Council for China, dated 
December 31, 1760. 

Paragraph 21.—The orders of the Emperor of China 
prohibiting the Company from trading at Limpo were so 
positive, and altogether the difficulties in the way of re- 
opening trade at that port were so great, that the Court 
entertained “no hopes” of surmounting them. But being 
still unwilling to lose sight of “so desirable an object,” they 
instructed the China Council to embrace any opportunity 
that might offer for that purpose, provided the attempt 
might be made without offence to the Chinese Government, 
and with reasonable expectations of success. 
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Paragraphs 23 and 25.—The manner of presenting the 
memorial to the Emperor for redress of grievances in the 
year 1759, coupled with the attempt then made to reopen 
the trade of Limpo contrary to the Emperor's positive 
orders, together with some other unlucky incidents, having 
excited the disgust and resentment of some of the great 
men, and particularly the Zsougtwc of Canton, the Court 
were so apprehensive of the consequences, that they deter- 
mined to despatch the ship Royal George before the other 
ships, in order to convey instructions to the Company's 
supercargoes at Canton, relating to an intended negotiation 
with the Viceroy. 

Paragraph 41.—Immediately upon the liberation of Mr. 
Flint he was to return to England by the first conveyance. 

Instructions by the Court to Captain Nicholas Shottowe, 
commander of the ship Royal George, as agent to the Com- 
pany “for a negotiation with the Zsougtuc of the provinces 
of Canton and Quangsi.” Dated January 21, 1761. 

These instructions are chiefly confined to the cere- 
monials to be observed, and refer to the Court’s memorial 
to the Zsongtuc, to sundry documents, and to the informa- 
tion which the agent should receive from the supercargoes on 
his arrival, as the best means of possessing him with the 
situation of affairs, and of the objects to be attained ; briefly 
specifying the latter to be the conciliation of the great men, 
and a redress of grievances. For which purpose the 
powers of the agent were to be uncontrolled by the 
supercargoes. 

Abstract as far as relates to Limpo of the Court’s 
memorial to the Zsougtuc of Canton and Quangsi. Dated 
January 21, 1761. 

After explaining that their vessel’s having visited Limpo 
contrary to the Emperor’s edict was owing to the super- 
cargoes’ believing the edict to be a fabrication of their 
enemies, the Company desire the Zsougtuc's good offices in 
procuring the liberation of Mr. Flint, who was punished with 
a severe imprisonment for obeying their orders, which they 
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never apprehended could disgust the Emperor or his minis- 
ters, promising that if deemed an improper person to 
remain in China, Mr. Flint should immediately quit the 
country. 

Notices in Diary of the Council for China at Canton. 

December 22, 1760.—Mr. Flint still continues in confine- 

ment. We have heard nothing from him for several months, 
though we are told he is well. 

Fuly 10, 1761.—Mr. Flint is still in confinement, 
without a possibility of getting any intelligence from him. 

October 50, 1762.—The merchants came to acquaint us 
that an order was come from Court for releasing Mr. Flint. 
That he would be brought to Wampoa on November 3rd, 
in order to be put on board one of our ships, as he will 
not be permitted to come to Canton, and that we must go 


down to receive him, and give a receipt for his person. A 


receipt being positively insisted on as necessary, and the 
Chinese merchants saying they should be brought into 
trouble if it was refused, the majority of the Council agreed 
to give one. 

November 5, 1762.—Mr. Flint was carried to Wampoa 
by the Chinese, and put on board the Horsendon. 


RETROSPECTIVE OBSERVATIONS. 


It is important to notice that the letter of the Chumpern 
at Chusan to the English Company takes no notice of the 
title or office of Azng’s Consul, borne by Mr. Catchpoole, 
while he desires, in a very marked manner, that all the 
English ships coming thither may be under the orders of 
the Company’s President. On the one hand, there is abun- 
dant evidence that the English Company’s three Presidents 
in India, bearing the same title of King’s Consul—in Surat, 
on the coast, and in Bengal—made the latter office more 
prominent than the former, by an ostentatious display of the 
royal credentials, and a consequent claim of superior power. 
Here, on the contrary, all the documents belonging to the 
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period of Consul and President Catchpoole's three voyages to 
Chusan, are nearly silent respecting his assumption of the 
former title ; it is therefore inferred, either that the exercise 
of his authority as King’s Consul was checked or suppressed 
by the Chinese Governor, on the first publication of such a 
commission ; or that the Viceroy and officers of the province, 
apprehending that the Imperial Court at Pekin would 
not allow them to tolerate the exercise of a power in China 
founded on a commission from a foreign king, evaded a 
recognition of it by contemptuous silence. Indeed, the 
only instances in which the diaries and letters from Chusan 
record that Mr. Catchpoole exerted, or rather claimed to 
exert, the authority of Consul, was over the captains of 
ships, in their relation as Company’s servants, when the 
office and distinction of a President would have been quite 
sufficient and more congruous and not at all in any direct 
negotiation with the mandarins, and that this secluded and 
almost clandestine appeal to his superior power as Consul 
was rather pernicious than otherwise. 

For the rest there is nothing to blame in the conduct of 
the servants of either Company who successively visited 
Chusan. They studiously refrained from giving the Chinese 
Government any just cause of offence. If they erred it was 
on the side of compliance. Thus Consul Catchpoole, 
thinking to purchase his stay, submitted to all the demands 
of the Chumpern, which exhibit a progressive system of 
extortion. And the supercargoes, in subsequent voyages, 
occasionally exceeded the Company’s instructions in con- 
senting to land half their ordnance, and to pay higher 
duties than at Canton, to avoid being sent from the port 
without a cargo. Lastly, it is to be observed, that the 


Consul never went to Canton, which was perhaps fortunate 
both for the English and United Companies. 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


At a time when meetings are being held in many of the 
chief cities of India, and a number of memorials and _peti- 
tions are being prepared and adopted for presentation to 
the Secretary of State for India, to extend the present 
limit of age for the admission of natives to the Covenanted 
Civil Service, and when most touching appeals are being 
made to the Government of this country and of England to 
lay the doors of that service open to the natives of India, 
and to place them on a footing of equality with the English 
civilians by letting them into all the higher appointments, 
I think it worth while suggesting a middle course, which 
will, I hope, be satisfactory to both the contending parties, 
and the adoption of which might, in my humble opinion, 
tend to soothe the ruffled spirit that pervades the 
country. 

It is now more than ever necessary that any scheme or 
project which may have for its object the amelioration of 
the condition of the natives of India should not be lightly 
thrown aside, but should rather receive the closest attention 
that can be bestowed upon it. The question concerns not 
only the individual well-being of the natives of India, 
but also the interests of the Empire itself. For that Empire 
during a long time to come must continue to be a large 
employer of native energy and native intelligence, and 
the more easy and comfortable the condition of life which 
it may be able to offer to its employés, the more likely is it 
to be served both cheaply and faithfully. 

It is satisfactory to observe that by means of a liberal 
English education, chiefly at the expense of the State, the 
people of India have been made tolerably familiar with the 
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aims and objects of the Government of England in India. 
I must admit that there has been a great deal done of late 
years towards the promotion of the wishes and interests of 
the people of India, which clearly shows what is the prin- 
cipal object of British rule in India. One glorious instance of 
this noble policy should be sufficient—I mean the liberty of 
the press and the liberty of public speech. This privilege 
permits our educated men to speak and write with freedom 
about State policy and other matters, to an extent which is 
almost unheard-of in any other country of Europe or Asia. 
When these valuable privileges are denied to all other 
nations, is it not a matter for the natives to be deeply 
grateful for to their gracious and generous rulers ? 

I now come to the subject in hand. My proposal is to 
shut out the natives of India altogether—so far as their 
examination and admission in England is concerned—from 
the Covenanted Civil Service to which they are at present 
admitted, firstly, under a competitive examination held in 
England, and secondly, under an English Act of Parlia- 
ment, which has empowered certain high officers of State 
to select a certain number of natives every year for ad- 
mission into the service. I quite agree with all the mo- 
mentous political reasons that are urged by those who 
oppose the wholesale and indiscriminate admission of 
Natives to the service on a footing of equality as to 
rank, grade, status, emoluments, &c., with their British 
compeers. 

Proclamations and State pledges are to be taken for 
what they are worth—more especially when these have 
been made at a time when the country was in a state of 
political ferment, or passing through a vast political trans- 
formation like that effected when the territories of British 
India, until then ruled by a despotic body of merchants, 
commonly known as the John Company Bahadoor, passed 
under the direct rule of the Crown. These pledges, I say, 
can never have been meant at the time to be carried out in 


letter and spirit according to the wish and desire of those 
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for whose benefit they were intended. They were a set of 
voluntary assurances on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to promote the interests of the people of India as far 
as lay in their power, and to govern all their subjects 
with justice and impartiality as far as the circumstances of 
each particular case would permit. Every man, every 
British Indian subject, must know that he is at the mercy 
of his rulers, that in India we have no constitutional 
Government like that of England—that here we have a 
kind of mild despotism, or imperialism, and that he should 
be thankful to his rulers for the smallest mercies that they 
are kind enough to offer him—and that he is not entitled 
as of right—though he may be every way qualified for it— 
to all the high and responsible appointments in the adminis- 
tration of the country. It ill becomes us, therefore, to 
make such proclamations and pledges a peg to hang all our 
grievances and arguments upon, and to ask for admission 
into the service on a footing of equality with the rulers of 
the country as a pure matter of right, and not a friendly 
concession. 

It cannot but be obvious to the meanest understanding 
that for certain grave political reasons all the high offices 
of State should, as a matter of course, be reserved for the 
members of the ruling race. I am quite convinced that on 
political and prudential grounds, not only should the higher 
administrative appointments be reserved for the English- 
men, but that English agency is almost indispensable for 
the peace, well-being, and efficient administration of the 
country. Not that I doubt for one moment the qualifica- 
tion by ability, education, and integrity of the natives to 
hold and discharge, to the entire satisfaction of their rulers, 
the duties of these high offices of State, but I fear that the 
natives of this country seldom possess the self-reliance, firm- 
ness of character, and tact, so necessary in cases of emer- 
gency. I am firmly of opinion, on the other hand, that 
both on political and financial grounds native subordinate 
agency should have wider and more extended play in the 
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work of governing their country. But I think the Govern- 
ment are only sowing the seeds of future embarrassments 
and race-antagonism, in not boldly announcing the fact that 
European and native agency must necessarily be regarded 
as distinct and separate. The Government should not be 
indifferent to the just claims of the natives for admission 
into the service, so long as native agency occupies a subor- 
dinate rank in the work of administration. The question 
is, How far can the Government accede to the request of 
the natives to be admitted into the service—even its sub- 
ordinate branches—without endangering the peace and 
safety of the Empire, and the welfare and good govern- 
ment of the masses ? 

If the Government were to give some tangible proof of 
the reality of their intention to carry out a policy of 
freely admitting the natives to the subordinate Civil Service, 
and lay down rules whereby a certain number of lower-grade 
appointments should be reserved for and given away to 
natives proportionately to the admission of English civilians 
to the higher appointments every year, a great deal of the 
present race-jealousy, excitement, and heart-burning would 
vanish, and the Government would be spared the bitter cry 
which is raised now and then that the “firmans of the 
Kaisar-i-Hind are like the firmans of the Sultan of Turkey 
in days gone by.” 

When England took India, hundreds of thousands of 
men were struggling for her possession. The Moguls 
wanted to possess her, the Maharathas fought and plun- 
dered their way close up to that result, and Pindarees, 
Rajpoots, Mysorians, were all struggling in a devil’s dance 
of anarchy and plunder to obtain the prize. England, 
however, stepped in and saved India from them all. For 
nearly a century she has advanced in the pathway of 
civilization. Like the young ladies of the day, an attempt 
has been made to make her accomplished by means of 
every modern improvement. The policy of England in 
India is essentially one of internal development and 
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domestic progress. India has become the envy of all Euro- 
pean nations ; one of them at least is supposed to be cast- 
ing amorous glances at her. If England took her hand 
away from her to-day, she would to-morrow be lying 
dishevelled and distracted on the ground, with crowds of 
men fighting like demons for the possession of her crown. 
It is, however, satisfactory to learn that, with a marvellous 
unanimity, the people of India have silently but eloquently 
signified their assent to the new mode of governing intro- 
duced by England. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
on every native chief in India that had it not been for the 
perfect security conferred by British protection, the native 
dynasties would have been not unfrequently displaced in 
consequence of mutual wars or popular disturbances. 
Since the advent of the English nation here as our rulers, 
peace and prosperity have been ensured, and law and 
justice administered equally to rich and poor. Every 
loyal native of India will do well to remember that, in 
conquering India, Englishmen have freed the toiling 
millions of this country from the bonds of slavery and the 
oppression of foreign tyrants, and that the misery attendant 
on lawlessness and general chaos has become a thing of 
the past under their rule and sway. We admit that the 
people of India must be educated to take an interest in the 
affairs of India, if this country is to be governed in such a 
way as to make it a contented and useful portion of the 
Empire. The British mission of civilizing and developing 
the natural resources of the country is as arduous as it Is 
noble; it is full of difficulties on account of the great 
distance between the Indian Empire and Great Britain, 
where the head Government is located, the variety of 
languages spoken by the different races that inhabit the 
country, the reserved and unsociable nature of John Bull in 
India, the spirit of Imperialism that pervades generally all 
classes of the Government officials, and many other reasons 
which increase the difficulties of governing the people with 
ease and freedom. It is much to be regretted that the 
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benign English rule is sometimes, through ignorance, 
talked lightly of in consequence of a little high-handedness 
of growing Imperialism, and some acts of indiscretion on 
the part of some members of the Civil Service that tend to 
widen the breach between the rulers and the ruled. Caste 
prejudices, absence of social meetings and gatherings, and 
the want of common courtesy towards the natives by some 
Englishmen, are day by day becoming so prominent that 
an impartial observer inclines to the belief that there is 
something in the very atmosphere of the country which 
inclines even English gentlemen to approach in practice to 
what has been aptly termed “ Oriental despotism.” 

Now what I propose, in the first place, is to abolish and 
do away altogether with the Statutory Civil Service as it 
exists at present. I am strongly opposed to the present 
system of admission to the service by the selection and patron- 
age of one or more men in high office, rather than by the 
door of open competition. I am for a fair field and no 
favour. The only thing I wish to see is an end of this 
unseemly and everlasting quarrel between the natives and 
Englishmen for high or low appointments in the adminis- 
tration, and some permanent arrangement on a fair and 
impartial basis, which would remove the cause of all future 
complaints on both sides. The patronage system has opened 
a door to all sorts of jobbery and favouritism, and the result 
of it is a plentiful crop of abuses. The indiscriminate 
admission of candidates by patronage, favour, or influence 
in high quarters, is most disastrous to the service itself, and 
we are, therefore, of necessity thrown back upon the good 
old system of admission by competition, though in a some- 
what modified form. I have had some personal experience 
of many of these thrice-happy mortals who have been able 
to secure comfortable berths in the service by patronage, 
but of whom all I can say is that they are out of place, and 
perhaps not quite fit for the posts they hold, and their 
proper places would have been at some school or college. 

These men have proved, as a rule (though I know of 
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exceptions), inferior to their countrymen who have entered 
the service through the door of competition in England. 
One can find many a statutory civilian who is, either from 
ignorance or conceit, totally incapable of deciding between 
the length of two straws, and nevertheless these are the 
very men selected to govern the subject masses of a large 
province or district of the Empire. It was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that the system, based on this short-sighted 
policy, would sooner or later collapse on account of its 
innate weakness or foolishness, and that it would be a 
source of dissatisfaction and trouble to the large and daily 
increasing class of our university men. I say, give every- 
body his due, and let the test be a competitive examination 
all round, both for natives and Englishmen. By these 
means we shall be able to have at our command any 
amount of good, sound, workable material for filling up the 
high and responsible offices of the service. Let merit, 
intellect, learning, and high education alone carry all before 
them in the service of the country. The Statutory Service 
as it is—a singular Indian stew of incongruous materials— 
has already been nick-named ‘The Curry and Rice Service,” 
and if this system of patronage were allowed to continue for 
many years longer, it might earn for itself a most unenviable 
notoriety. Of course, if the Government of India like to go 
into the highways and byways for men they can get them. 
When we remember that the weal and woe of this large 
Empire (which has of necessity to be administered by a 
mere handful of men) hangs upon the high tone and the 
esprit de corps of what was one of the best administrative 
services the world has ever seen, it is impossible not to feel 
anxious for the future of India. When men of poor intel- 
lect, or utter incapacity for the noble and highly responsible 
work of administration, enter the service, the finger of 
scorn is naturally pointed at them by all Englishmen and 
natives alike, and they become in the end the laughing- 
stock of their own body and of the world at large. Let 
the system of nomination by patronage be knocked on the 
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head, and let the entire body of the service be thoroughly 
overhauled. Nothing of real importance can be done 
unless this system is condemned as radically wrong and 
unsuitable, and a new and better one adopted, conceived 
on broad lines of State policy and the actual circumstances 
and political exigencies of the country. 

I therefore propose that a separate and independent 
branch of the Covenanted Civil Service be organized and 
established in India solely for the natives, and that all the 
lower-grade appointments be reserved for them to the ex- 
clusion of Englishmen and Eurasians. I also suggest that 
the branch service shall be subordinate to the main service, 
and that no natives be allowed to compete with Englishmen 
at the Civil Service examination to be held in England. 

An examination should be held in India for the natives 
simultaneously with the English one, or at different times, and 
the examiners should be appointed and sent out from Eng- 
land. I propose that at such local examinations, held annually 
for the natives in the Presidency towns of India, only those 
candidates shall be admitted who hold the degree of M.A. 
and LL.B. from one of the Indian universities, irrespective of 
their being already in the public service or not. The success- 
ful competitors at this examination should then be appointed 
to the service under the same rules and conditions as are 
now in force in regard to the statutory civilians, and the 
limit of age shall be extended to twenty-seven years. In 
the case of M.A.s and LL.B.s already in the service, this 
privilege may be safely extended, irrespective of the limit 
of age, as their official experience appears to be a good 
ground for extending such indulgence to them, over and 
above the fact of their degree being a sufficient warrant 
for their admission to the examinations. It is the soundest 
policy to encourage university men by giving M.A.s and 
LL.B.s opportunities for appearing at this examination. 
Besides the invaluable culture and training of the uni- 
versity, the special knowledge acquired by actual work in 
the service, the fresh studies which they may prosecute in 
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order to qualify for passing the examinations, will be a par- 
ticularly valuable means for raising the standard of qualified 
candidates. Indeed, in whatever light I look at this pro- 
posal, I only find satisfactory reasons to favour the idea of 
admitting the higher grades of university graduates to the 
test of this examination. The number of appointments to 
be thus competed for, should be one-half of the number of 
appointments to the Civil Service. At the same time, 
Government should not only give a solemn assurance of 
their intention to carry out this policy, but should actually 
appoint a few of the picked and tried men of the subor- 
dinate native service (after serving in the line for seven or 
eight years) to a limited number of the best paid and 
superior offices. It is a weak and unwise policy to promise 
like a prince and pay like a miser: to admit the natives to 
the service on a footing of equality, leaving open to them 
all the appointments, high and low, and when responsible 
and high offices fall vacant to evade their promotion thereto 
by sophistry and specious arguments, and to shuffle out of 
an unpleasant obligation. 

This subordinate native Civil Service project should, I 
think, be as thorough, just and generous, in its organization, 
as it can possibly be made, so as to leave no cause for the 
natives to be dissatisfied with it. The promptitude with which 
this new scheme may be organized and adopted, will render it 
all the more welcome to those in whose favour it is intended 
to operate. All the rules and regulations as to pay, pension, 
emoluments, &c., now applicable to the statutory civilians 
may be applied to the subordinate Civil Service as well. I 
also suggest that the successful candidates, immediately after 
passing their examination in India, be required, without ex- 
ception, to make a short sojourn in England, say for two 
years, in order to finish their education, to learn men and 
manners, and to see something of the wide world beyond their 
own homes andcountry. By travel and residence in foreign 


countries, particularly in England—one of the prominent 
centres of the civilized world—a native of India neces- 
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sarily learns much that is of practical use to him in the 
affairs of every-day business life, and he has an opportunity 
to unlearn a great deal of his old Indian habits, manners, 
associations and ideas, by observation and actual inter- 
course with the highly polished, educated, and civilized 
society of Europe. Most of these habits and ideas have 
grown with his growth, and strengthened with his strength, 
and may be rather hard to shake off; but everything rude, 
coarse, unrefined and uncouth in his nature, will be toned 
down and softened by having an insight into real English 
life and character, and by a good breath of the bracing, 
healthy, free air of England. This will help to make him 
a decent, presentable, civilized being, fit to associate and 
move in the highly cultured and polished circles of Eng- 
land or India. He will not then feel like a fish out of 
water in the society of Englishmen or women, and will 
boldly and freely mix with them on terms of friendliness 
and good fellowship, and will at least be able to command 
their respect and sympathy, if not affection and intimacy. 
This will make the service a compact-and united body, 
and its members will be a pillar of strength to the Empire of 
India. It is ingrained in human nature to return like for 
like, to return the coldness, reserve, and silent contempt of 
the Englishman with like treatment. Itis the law of nature 
to retaliate, and this is the source of all evils and complaints 
between the native and English members of the service. 
I say that the brains of the natives are not alone to be culti- 
vated and refined, but let their hearts be also as cultivated 
and refined. They want much of candour, sincerity, libe- 
rality of principle, large-heartedness, delicacy of feeling, 
gentleness, sympathy for the weak, the wronged, the op- 
pressed, and honour for their own women, and respect for 
the weaker sex. They are wanting in many such noble 
qualities of heart, which are generally to be found in an 
average Englishman. During this compulsory sojourn in 
England, Government ought to adopt efficient measures for 
the young native civilians to be made acquainted, as far as 
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circumstances would permit, with everything that would 
help them in becoming polished gentlemen and men of the 
world, and also in increasing their necessarily limited stock 
of observation and experience and common information on all 
subjects of importance. Let the natives know and actually 
feel that their services are valued and courted by the 
Government, and they will serve their rulers with greater 
loyalty, efficiency, zeal and honesty, just in the same way as 
the mother loves her child, and the child returns her 
affection with double the interest. 

There cannot bea doubt about the necessity of extending 
the limit of age for the native. An Indian youth has not 
all the advantages from his childhood in point of training 
and education that an English boy has. To begin with, a 
native must have a thorough knowledge of English before 
he can get through his Civil Service examination. Now, 
this in itself is a work of at least ten years, Greek and 
Latin are taught as a matter of course ,to all the English 
boys at all the public schools of England, and thus there 
is a solid foundation laid for the boys’ future education, 
whereas it would be a Herculean task for the native boy 
to master these difficult languages at such a tender age. 
The physical strength and muscularity, the vigorous school 
and home discipline, the smooth easy life (without cares, 
troubles, anxieties, and privations) of most of the stout, 
healthy English lads, all facilitate the [course of studies and 
their mental development and enlightenment. Few such 
advantages has the poor native lad, born, perhaps, of humble 
parents, who toil their lives away, and whose son has to 
fight hard from his boyhood against all sorts of difficulties 
and drawbacks, which cripple and enervate his intellect and 
abilities, of however high order they may be, and knock half 
his life, vigour, and energy out of him. It is owing to such 
causes that some English writers charge the native educated 
youth with effeminacy, conceit, weak-mindedness, want of 
firmness and decision of character, and a thousand other 


things. 
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Now last, but not least, is the point I have suggested of 
holding examinations in India. Government is deprived of 
the services of many bright and talented Indian youths who 
are “wasting their sweetness on the desert air” simply 
because they have no means to study in England for a 
number of years, depending on the bare chance or possi- 
bility of being able to pass the Civil Service examination. 
There are hundreds of other difficulties in their way which 
an Englishman could never dream of, much less understand ; 
one of which is the inborn aversion of ages to leave their 
home and country and go beyond the seas. This is so in 
the case of Hindoos only, but still they are the most 
numerous race out of the two or three principal nationalities 
of India. Looking to all the circumstances of the people of 
the country, their modes of thought, their traditions, and 
their mode of life, this privilege of local examination should, 
I think, in fairness be granted to them. 

A word more and I have done. No end of modifica- 
tions of the existing rules and principles of the service have 
been suggested by public writers and speakers of the day 
(particularly the editor of the very ably-written paper, Zhe 
Indian Spectator), both in India and England, and the out- 
come of this huge discussion has been the glorious Statutory 
Civil Service. I now earnestly hope that some practical 
shape may be given to some of the many reasonable sug- 
gestions that are being made on all sides in India, so as to 
set at rest, once for all, this burning question of the day 
between the natives and English for their real or supposed 
rights, and that this furious controversy between the ruling 
and subject races may be put a stop to at once in some way 
which will meet the dearest wishes and aspirations of them 
all in as full and complete a manner as may be practicable. 
We have now waited and waited too long and patiently to 
see the end of this wordy warfare on this unpleasant and 
exciting subject, and no good prophet has yet risen to 
soothe the troubled waters of the ocean of this bitter dis- 
cussion. “The sooner they all leave off their damnable 
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faces,” as Hamlet says, and introduce a practical subordinate 
Civil Service into the country, the better the public will like 
it. It isa pity that suggestions and hints coming from able 
and well-informed persons on such matters, whose indepen- 
dent opinion ought to be respected, are often put down as 
the “chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” 

Before I conclude this, I must frankly say that the 
benign British Government has given peace and prosperity 
to the teeming millions, and if to confer shelter and spread 
peace and ease over the country of India, to give permanence 
to sucha happy millennium, and to have sympathy with, and 
work out, the welfare of the people, be noble aims, then the 
comforts and blessings which we enjoy under the English 
Raj prove beyond a doubt that they have succeeded in 
those aims. We have not words sufficient to express our 
love and gratitude for the heart-felt contentment we enjoy 
under our kind and paternal Government. Happy, most 
happy, are the nations on whom the sun of the justice and 
rule of the British Government shines. 

It is the earnest and sincere prayer of every loyal native 
of India that the Almighty God may ever make the sun of 
British prosperity shine over us, its loyal subjects. 

NUSSERWANJEE SHERIARJEE GINWALLA, 
BRoacu. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


PuBLIC attention is at the present moment absorbed in 
one subject—the celebration of the Jubilee. In. this 
auspicious and historical event Asia participates as well 
as England. Many of the most remarkable passages of 
the reign of Queen Victoria relate to Eastern lands, and 
both in India and in China the most important inci- 
dents of our whole intercourse with those countries have 
occurred since 1837. It is unnecessary for us to dwell 
here on the circumstances which brought India under 
the direct authority of the Queen, and which added the 
new title of Empress of India to the style of the Sovereign 
of this realm, for in another part of the Review it has re- 
ceived adequate treatment at the hands of a distinguished 
authority. But India has not alone been the scene of 
important changes during the present reign. In China 
events almost as important have taken place within the 
last half-century. Two wars and two treaties completely 
changed the character of our position in that country, and 
the long peace which has happily prevailed during the 
latter part of this period has brought about a good under- 
standing and cordial alliance between the two States which 
we may hope will redound to their mutual advantage in 
the coming struggles of the Asiatic Continent. 

The celebration of the Jubilee finds the Queen’s 
Government entrusted with many fresh responsibilities, 
with the protection of a much extended Empire and of 
a vastly increased commerce, over those that devolved 
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upon it fifty years ago. But it is a high privilege to be 
able to say with a full appreciation of the embarrassment 
sometimes caused the executive by the acrimony of party 
strife, and admitting the doubts which all old people and 
nations entertain as to the value of what they possess, 
that, notwithstanding these elements of weakness, the 
country still possesses the resources and the courage to 
uphold its dominion in every quarter of the world. When 
the reflective mind looks back on the brilliant roll of 
Queen Victoria’s reign the demand seems reasonable that 
at least in the year of her Jubilee it is inappropriate to 
suggest a curtailment of our responsibilities and the other 
contractions dictated by a craven policy. The reign 
which saw English supremacy established in the Punjab 
and beyond the Indus, and which witnessed its re-estab- 
lishment in face of the most formidable military and civil 
revolt recorded in Eastern annals, and which also beheld 
English troops triumphant over Russia, victorious in China, 
in Persia, in Afghanistan, does not sound like the period 
in which we should admit our inferiority as a fighting 
Power, or when we should adopt a policy embodying the 
repudiation of all our old pledges and duties. 

The country has to act up to the greatness of the 
Empire. We have to shape our policy by considerations 
of what is right and wise. We have, above all, to do what 
we ought to do rather than to hesitate while we think 
whether we can do it. We must also remember that we 
have observant and intelligent critics of the manner in 
which we discharge these duties. All parts of the Empire 
are represented in its capital for the Jubilee celebration. 
Our visitors have come here for the express purpose of 
getting a closer view of the nation which has spread its 
arms over every sea and both hemispheres. With regard 
to its wealth and civilization there need be no doubt about 
the verdict. Our Indian guests are shrewd enough to 
see at a glance that in both of these essentials we have 
reached the summit of power and reputation. But some- 
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thing more is needed to make a nation safe, and still more 
to preserve that elaborate fabric of Eastern empire which 
it ought to be our proudest boast to have erected. We 
have to convince our dependents and our allies that we 
have the will as well as the power to make good all our 
pretensions and to ensure the safety of those who are 
subject to our sway. 

Considerations such as these lend additional interest and 
significance to the presence in London of Maharaja Holkar, 
the ruler of the Indore state, and the other Indian princes, 
who have crossed the ocean to testify their loyalty in their 
own persons. Their journey is also admittedly an experi- 
ment. They have resolutely overcome their natural 
prejudices, and they are here in spite of heavy social and 
ceremonial discomfort. It would require the gift of 
prophecy to say whether on their return they will come to 
the conclusion that their reception here, and their new 
experiences, have compensated them for what they have 
undergone. Let us hope that it will be so, for it is dis- 
tinctly to our advantage that the experiment involved in 
the princes’ visit should succeed. But this is a question 
of hopeful anticipation rather than absolute certainty. 
Sympathy may be alienated by trifles as well as by grave 
political shortcomings. It is to the interest of both the 
Indian princes and ourselves that no contretemps should 
occur, that they should see the best side of English life and 
English character, and that they should go back to India 
with the knowledge that the real strength of the Anglo- 
Indian administration lies in its drawing its resources from 
the inexhaustible supply of an energetic, vigorous, and 
courageous people. On the other hand, it is to our advan- 
tage to recognize that princes like Maharaja Holkar have 
their useful place in the organization of Indian rule, and that 
to bring them into closer sympathy with ourselves, and to 
combine their resources with our own, would be a high feat 
of statecraft. The success of any such policy can hardly 
be very great unless we utilize the little interval now left to 
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us before the external danger becomes very pressing. We 
hope that Maharaja Holkar, who is the first of the great 
ruling princes to come to our shores, has set an example which 
the other chiefs, and particularly the Nizam, will follow at 
no distant date. Maharaja Holkar is a young man, but he 
has begun his rule well, and he will live to see many stirring 
events in India and beyond its frontier. In connection 
with these he may play a prominent and an honourable 
part. English rule in India rests on English strength 
and tenacity alone, but our allies may claim their share 
in the honour of the struggle. Moreover, no English 
Government ever refused to well-proved allies and sup- 
porters the full recompense of their co-operation and good 
faith. 

Again has the quarter closed rather on a state of pre- 
paration and expectancy than on one of accomplished fact 
and actual progression in regard to events in Afghanistan 
and Central Asia. The resumed negotiations at St. Peters- 
burg are at a_ standstill, but it is well known that the hitch 
is not of as serious a character as has been supposed, and 
that Sir West Ridgeway is likely to return to the Russian 
capital and to bring the matter toa termination. Of course 
we are only speaking of the formalities which will bring to 
a close the Afghan Delimitation question commenced nearly 
three years ago, and not of any real and substantial agree- 
ment between England and Russia to respect their different 
spheres of influence. Such an agreement we regard as 
impossible and Utopian. The utmost we can hope for is 
that by concessionselsewhereand suggestions of compromise, 
Russia will be brought to assent to the Ameer’s retention 
of Kham-i-Ab, and to the peaceful ending of the much 
vexed frontier negotiation. 

We cannot refrain from pointing out one danger that 


may arise from any excessive complacency on our part. It is 
said, with every air of authority and credibility, that the price 
of the Ameer’s retention of Kham-i-Ab is to be the surrender 
of Meruchak. Now it must be recollected that Meruchak is 
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a place which the Ameer himself regards as of the greatest 
importance. When the Penjdeh incident was at its height we 
were told that the Ameer attached less importance to it 
because he retained Meruchak, and now we seem to think 
that he will be content to lose both in order to preserve a 
place which is not less in his possession than Jellalabad or 
Ferrah. An account has appeared in the Indian papers 
from an Englishman resident in Afghanistan, stating that 
the Ameer already repents the surrender of Penjdeh, as 
well he may, and if this is anything like a truthful expres- 
sion of his feelings, how are we to expect him to be gratified 
when we inform him that he must withdraw from Meruchak 
also? The danger of the hour is that in our anxiety to 
attain a nominal agreement with Russia, we may alienate the 
sympathies of the Ameer and destroy his belief in our policy. 
A great deal has been said about the Ameer knowing his 
interests best, and when he said at Rawul Pindi that he did 
not care much about Penjdeh, we preferred to endorse 
rather than to correct his ignorance. He appears to have 
since corrected it for himself, and his regrets with regard to 
Penjdeh are the strongest possible argument against any 
reckless cession of Meruchak. In our anxiety to keep up 
pleasant shams with Russia, we are in danger of sacrificing 
tangible advantages in Afghanistan. 

We have to consider also the so-called Ghilzai rebellion, 
although we know that only one or two of the clans of 
that great tribe, which has, however, been subordinate to 
the Duranis for one hundred and fifty years, are implicated 
in it. Our Government must be culpably misled unless we 
know a great deal more about this insurrection than Russia 
does. The official view throughout the winter and spring has 
never wavered in the conviction that the Ameer was certain 
to gain the upper hand of his adversaries, These anticipa- 
tions have still to be verified by events, and the lapse of 
time without any decisive action taking place has necessarily 
thrown doubt on what seemed the common sense and more 
probable view of the situation. Even still the chances of 
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victory are in Abdurrahman’s favour, and the first marked 
success he gains in the field will be the signal for both the 
disbandment of his enemies and the acceleration of the 
negotiations at St. Petersburg. . Notwithstanding the 
doubts bred of delay, there are still valid reasons to 
believe that this success will be obtained. 

Russia’s movements, although still concealed and unde- 
veloped, point to the conclusion that she meditates at an 
early date taking a forward step in the direction of Herat, 
and the indications of the hour also favour the supposition 
that it will be done rather by the instrumentality of some 
claimant to the Herat government than by a direct attack. 
The general opinion was that this claimant could only be 
Ayoob, but it is now clear that Russia is going to keep this 
important rival to the Ameer in reserve for a future con- 
tingency, and that she is now content to utilize such ser- 
vices as a much humbler personage, Iskander Khan, can 
render. Iskander Khan has been appointed Governor of 
Penjdeh, and his presence so near the Afghan frontier is 
intended to revive the recollection cf the Afghans concern- 
ing the son of the Sultan Jan, who ruled Herat from 1857 
to 1863. Iskander Khan, whose mother was a daughter 
of Dost Mahomed, making him, therefore, according to 
our ideas, the Ameer’s cousin, resided for some time in 
England after his quarrel with the Russian Government ; 
but he has long been alienated from us, and recently, 
through the instrumentality of M. de Nelidoff, the Czar’s 
representative at Constantinople, he became reconciled to 
the St. Petersburg authorities. We shall hear more of 
Iskander before the Afghan drama reaches its most exciting 
scenes. 

The news of the mutiny of a portion of the garrison of 
Herat lends confirmation to the opinion as to the purposes 
to which it is intended to turn such men as Iskander Khan. 
There is no necessity to go so far as to declare that he has 
been the means of instigating the present rising, although 
such may have been the case; but it is obvious that, when 
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popular dissatisfaction among the Heratis is added to an 
insubordinate spirit in the ranks of the garrison, the moment 
will have arrived for employing the man who has preten- 
sions to be their ruler. .The intelligence from Herat has 
one satisfactory aspect. If the garrison contains some 
unfriendly elements, there is still a section disposed to 
stand true in its allegiance to Abdurrahman, and this fact, 
added to the greatly improved state of the defences of 
Herat, may ensure the stability of his rule in the 
Western province. At all events, it will not crumble away 
without making a semblance of resistance, and as there is 
no immediate risk of Russia attacking Herat by open force, 
the loyal garrison may succeed in retaining this important 
place for as long as there is a united Afghanistan and a 
single ruler in that state. There is one piece of informa- 
tion brought back by the officers of the late Frontier Com- 
mission on’ which too much stress can hardly be laid, and 
that is the non-fighting character of the tribes in the Heri 
Rud valley. The Char Aimaks are no longer a warrior 
race, if they ever were one, and Russia will not find in 
their districts the valuable recruiting ground which used to 
be generally supposed. The Afghan garrison represents 
a much more formidable fighting force than anything that 
can be brought against it short of a Russian army. It 
will be unfortunate if we fail to adequately utilize the 
splendid military material supplied by the tribes of Eastern 
Afghanistan in checking and driving back the Russian in- 
vader when he makes his effort. Our only chance of being 
able to employ these tribes lies through the mediation of 
an Ameer ; and if, as is alleged, Abdurrahman has undone 
by excessive cruelty all he had accomplished by .excep- 
tional vigour, we, not less than he himself, have cause for 
regret. 

With regard to events in China we have nothing to 
say. The young Emperor has assumed the functions of 
supreme authority, but the audience question is still un- 
settled. Nothing has been done with regard to either the 
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Burmah frontier, the Tibet mission, or the Kashgar Con- 
sulate. The Marquis Tseng is increasing his naturally 
great influence, and promises to play in the future a not 
less important part than Li Hung Chang did in the past. 
Railways and telegraphs are to be constructed, but in all 
cases by China herself. The strategic railway to Monkden 
shows how alive the mandarins are to their present position 
and future peril. We may look forward to China showing 
under her new auspices increasing self-reliance and im- 
patience of external control. This is the tendency of the 
hour, but there are no new facts to record. 

One of the most interesting events of the quarter has 
been the offer by the Council of Regency of Gwalior of 
three and a half millions sterling to the Government of 
India. An example has thus been set of utilizing the 
surplus and concealed wealth of India for the benefit both 
of the native States and the Government, which no doubt 
will be followed by other of the wealthy princes. Many 
sensational stories have been told of the discovery of 
this treasure, but they have no foundation in fact. The 
Maharaja Scindia was known to have largely saved, and 
the accumulations at his death were smaller, and not larger 
than had been anticipated. Immediately on his death, 
in June, 1886, the charge of the State Treasuries were 
made over to the Resident at Gwalior and certain members 
of the council, and the counting of the treasury was at 
once commenced, and has only lately been completed ; 
the amount being stated as approaching seven millions 
sterling. Half of this sum the Agent to the Governor- 
General was able to persuade the Council of Regency 
to invest with the Government of India for the benefit 
of the Gwalior State at 4 per cent. interest, which will 
give a return of £120,000 per annum instead of remaining 
absolutely buried in the earth. 

Sir Gunpat Rao, President of the Council of Regency, 
a man of great intelligence and capability, cordially 
seconded the efforts of the British agency, and the strong 
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opposition which exists in native States to investing money 
in Government securities was successfully overcome. 
The step in advance is one of great importance, and it 
may be that it may find many imitators. 

As we referred in our last number to the continued 
silence of Mr. Carey, it is necessary that we should record 
his safe return to India together with Mr. Dalgleish, the 
well-known Yarkand trader. He seems to have thoroughly 
explored the region between Khoten and’ Lob Nor, and at 
the former place he came across General Prjevalsky, who, for 
reasons best known to himself, avoided the English travel- 
ler, and hastily departed from Khoten during the night of, 
or in the early morning after, Mr. Carey’s arrival.. The 
Russian traveller was accompanied by a strong party of 
Cossacks, whereas the Englishmen travelled unescorted. 
Further details of Mr. Carey’s journey will be expected 
with no inconsiderable degree of interest. While talking of 
travellers in Central Asia, we may note the news of the 
arrival in Chintral of three European travellers, who have 
since been identified as the Frenchmen, Bonvalot, Capus, 
and Pepin, the two former of whom are well known for their 
tour in Bokhara and Khiva. They were, when found, in 
great distress, and almost starving, and they are alleged 
to owe their escape from a miserable death to the timely 
aid of the Indian Government. We may assume that 
their fate will be quoted as proof positive of the im- 
practicability of the Hindoo Koosh passes for an army 
through the dearth of provisions. We must not lull our- 
selves into a false security in this quarter, and it may be 
noted that the annual Russian mission to the Pamir has 
already reached the scene of its inquiries. 

Among administrative changes we should note, in con- 
clusion, that the Tashkent school have carried the day 
against that of Tiflis, and that the Transcaspian district has 
been added to Turkestan instead of to the Caucasus. The 
military department has already been removed to Samar- 
cand, and we may look for the proclamation of that city as 
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the capital of Russian Central Asia at an early date. The 
occupation of Kerki, ostensibly for securing the flank of 
the railway to Samarcand, is really directed at closing 
Bokhara to the intrigues of Katti Torah, the legitimate 
Ameer of Bokhara. It seems probable that it will be fol- 
lowed by the construction of a line of railway along the 
left bank of the Oxus, from Charjui to Kerki, and rumour 
declares that twenty miles of this line are already laid 
down. 
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Sir Richard Temple's Fournals. 


THE appearance of these two handsome and interesting 
volumes [“ Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, 
and Nepal,” by Sir RicHarp Tempie, Bart. M.P., &c. 
(London: W. H. Allen & Co.)] suggests the reflection 
how few Anglo-Indians have taken the trouble to keep a 
journal, although the conditions of their service might be 
thought eminently suitable for such a practice. Sir Richard 
Temple has been one of the few exceptions to the rule, and 
in these volumes we have the contents of his private 
diaries at Hyderabad in 1867-8, in Cashmere in 1859 and 
again in 1871, in Nepaul in 1876, and in Sikkim in 1875. 
The interest necessarily varies with the importance or un- 
importance of the subject, and of course the journals 
relating to political events in the capital of the Deccan will 
claim more notice and attention than those describing the 
scenery of the Himalayas. At the same time it should be 
admitted that the latter reveal a keen eye for the pictur- 
esque, and an aptness in describing the charms of nature 
which it might be wished that more travellers possessed 
than is the case. Nor should the fact be ignored that Sir 
Richard Temple enjoyed special facilities for seeing all the 
sights of Cashmere and Nepaul, and that the rulers of those 
states placed at his service some of their most competent 
officials to act as his guides. Unquestionably the impor- 
tance of this portion of the narrative is enhanced by the 
admirable introductions supplied to each section by Captain 
Richard C. Temple, who has inherited his father’s literary 
capacity. 
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The volumes take their place in permanent Anglo- 
Indian literature for the “private diary of Politics at the 
Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad from April 7, 1867, to 
January 3, 1868.” The earlier date was that on which the 
author entered the Nizam’s territory on his way to take up 
the post of Resident at Hyderabad in succession to Sir 
George Yule, and the later that on which Sir Richard left 
the capital of the Deccan to assume the duties of Foreign 
Secretary at Calcutta. The most significant passages in 
the diary are, of course, those relating to the deceased 
minister, Sir Salar Jung, but there is much of interest about 
the leading nobles of the Nizam’s court, and the late Nizam 
himself. Such questions as the unsanitary condition of the 
town of Hyderabad are not neglected, and the multifarious 
duties of an active Resident are depicted in these daily 
entries of perhaps the most active Anglo-Indian of our 
time. The impression left by this portion of the diary is on 
the whole favourable to the memory of Sir Salar Jung, and 
without being unduly laudatory, Sir Richard bears testimony 


to the excellence of his conduct and the thoroughness of 


his work. The value of the testimony is enhanced by its 
having been proffered at the time. The coloured engrav- 
ings and chromo-lithographs are excellent, and the volumes 
contain some useful maps. 


Ancient Egypt. 


OnLy a few of the volumes of that most excellent series 
(published by T. Fisher Unwin) bearing the catching title 
of “ The Story of the Nations” can come within our pur- 
view, but the most captious will not complain at our in- 
cluding within our sphere the land of the Pharaohs, which 
belongs more truly to Asia than Russia does to Europe. 
The subject of Ancient Egypt could not have been 
entrusted to more competent hands than the author of 
“The Five Great Monarchies,” &c., and Professor Raw- 
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linson’s name on the title-page is guarantee sufficient 
of both historical accuracy and pleasant reading. The 
story begins with the mythical Menes, and ends with the 
consolidation of the Persian Conquest in the 4th century 
before our era. From the commencement to the end it is 
full of wonders, religious, literary, and scientific, as well as 
political, which go to make up what the author calls the 
“extraordinarily precocious greatness” of Egypt. The 
story of Egypt is told in a series of monographs relating to 
the successive dynasties and kings who held possession of 
the Nile Valley. We have brilliant descriptions of the 
shepherd and the priest kings, of the Ramesside and Saite 
dynasties ; and perhaps the chapter on Queen Hatasu, who 
reigned conjointly with the second and third Thothmes, 
is the most interesting of an interesting volume. The 
several Persian invasions, beginning with that of Cyrus, and 
ending in the reduction of the whole kingdom, form the 
subject of the last chapter of a volume which appeals strongly 
to the historical student as well as the general reader, 


Short Essays on China. 


Mr. Freperic H. Batrour has collected from his scrap- 
book, kept by him as a Chinese resident and _ scholar, 
certain short essays on subjects of historical or general 
interest in connection with the Middle Kingdom, and these 
have been allowed a place in Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
The volume, which is the latest issued of that most ad- 
mirable collection of Eastern knowledge, bears the title of 
“Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-book,” and its external 
‘appearance is not calculated to deter the reader from making 
closer inspection, Its contents are essentially light and 
amusing rather than heavy and full of facts. In the sketch 
of the Empress Regent, for instance, we are shown rather 
the light foibles and human weaknesses of a female ruler 
than the strong will and masculine character which have 
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enabled her to retain autocratic power during a stormy 
period, and in spite of many keen and uncompromising 
rivals, The rest of the contents are varied as well as 
instructive. Historical subjects are dealt with in chapters 
bearing such titles as ‘‘ The First Emperor of China” 
“The Fifth Prince.” The latter personage is the uncle of 
the present Emperor, and is generally known by this 
numerical designation, or more formally as the Prince of Tun. 


and 


He seems to be the humourist of the Imperial family, and 
some of the escapades related of him are extremely funny. 
Out of the twenty chapters of which the volume consists, 
some new ideas are likely to be gleaned about China and 
her people. 


The Anglo-Indian Codes. 


THE first volume of the great work on which Mr. Whitley 
Stokes has been for the last few years engaged has now been 
published by the Clarendon Press. [‘* The Anglo-Indian 
Codes,” edited by WuitLey Sroxes, D.C.L., Vol. I., “ Sub- 
stantive Law.” (Oxford: Clarendon Press.)] As we hope 
to publish in our next number an article dealing with the 
subject-matter of this volume, from the pen of a competent 
authority, we shall confine our present notice to one or two 
extracts from the General Introduction, The work is to 
contain the principal codes of law enacted by the Governor- 
General in Council during the last twenty-six years, 
and will be divided into two volumes, one dealing with 
Substantive Law and the other with Adjective Law. 
The former is now published. The work ought to be 
useful, as the author says, ‘not only to the judges, 
legal practitioners, and law students, for whom it is 
primarily intended, but also to bankers, traders, public 
servants, and future legislators,’ and many others. Mr. 
Stokes also gives a history of the codification of Indian 
law, and finally the value of his work is enhanced by an 
admirable and elaborate index. 
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Hyderabad Affairs. 


WE have received from Mr. Dinshah Ardeshir Taleyarkhan 
a pamphlet entitled, “ The Jubilee Dawn in Nizam Hydera- 
bad, 1887,” describing and discussing recent affairs at the 
capital of the Nizam’s territory. Events have moved 
rapidly in this quarter of India since it was written, but if 
some of the writer’s suggestions are already out of date, » 
may bear witness to the fact that the tone in which his ess 

is written is excellent throughout. 


* 2 Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names. 
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